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“QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1810. 


Art. I. Herculanensia; or Archeological and Philological Dis- 
sertations: containing a Manuscript found among the Ruin 
of Herculaneum; aud dedicated, by Permission, to His Royal. 

ighness the Prince of Wales. 4to. pp. 214. 3 Plates. Lon-. 
don. Cadell and Davies. 1810. : 


[HE publication of this highly interesting volume must ever be 
considered as a memorable event in the history of classical 
literature. One only of the eight hundred manuscripts, found al- 
most fifty years ago, at Herculaneum, has hitherto been printed ; 
the remainder has been lost to the world till the present day, when 
we are informed that no less than eighty volumes have been rendered 
legible, by persons employed under the munificent patronage of the 
Prince of Wales. We are confident, that every lover of elegant 
literature in these kingdoms must feel the exertions of His Royal 
Highness, on this occasion, as a personal tie of gratitude, giving ad- 
ditional force to those sentiments of duty and respect which he is 
bound to entertain for the heir to the crown of empire: and 
that so marked a demonstration of an enlightened zeal for the cul- 
tivation of learning, exhibited to the world under many difficulties, 
. and in a distant country, cannot but add another ray of glory tothe 
lustre of the British character. 

The Herculanensia are the jomt production of the Right Ho- 
nourable William Drummond and Mir. Robert Walpole. We 
most willingly bear testimony to the profound erudition and exten- 
sive knowledge which they have displayed in their dissertations : 
rie . thank them most sincerely, Sir A Drummond in particular, 
‘or their co-operation, in promoti e great work of rescuing 
these remains ‘bom We shal to give some ac- 
count.of the steps which have been taken for this purpose, at diffe- 
rent times, in the words of our authors. 
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‘ In the midst of a brilliant court, surrounded with all the embarrass- 
ments of greatness, obliged to live rather for the many than for the few, 
and apparently abstracted from the graver cares of literature, your Roy- 
al Highness conceived the design of restoring to the light the whole of 
those works, which, after having lain for seventeen centuries under the 
ruins of Herculaneum, seemed destined, through the indolence, or indif- 
ference, of their possessors, to remain for ever unknown to the 
world, as useless as they were before, and lost alike to curiosity and to 
science. Many obstacles opposed themselves to the accomplishment of 
this noble design, which address and perseverance could alone remove. 
The feelings of an independent sovereign, and of an enlightened vation, 
were not to be wounded by the manner of a proposal, which might 
seem in the first instance to reflect on their inattention to the literary 
treasures which they possessed. Those who know your Royal Highness 
best, will not be surprized to learn, that the government of Naples 
cheerfully acceded to a request, which was characterized by the gene- 
rous views, the liberality, and the urbanity of him who made it. The 
Néapolitans admired, in the object of this request, the taste for litera- 
ture, and the munificent spirit of a Prince who was born to be the Pa- 
tron of the Arts; and they recognised in its manner that politeness and 
that grace, which often obtain for themselves what would be grudged to 
power, and what would be refused to rank or to opulence. 

* The difficulty: of ing the rolls of papyrus, which had been re- 
duced to a perfect can scarcely be conceived by those who have 
not witnessed the process. Much time, and many hands were required 
in carrying it on ; and the expense incurred was proportionate to the 
labour. When.the manuscripts were unrolled, it was necessary that 
persons competent to the task should decypher and transcribe them ; 


- distribute the (capital) letters into the words to which they belonged ; 


and supply those deficiencies in the text which but too frequently re- 
curred. At the head of the directors of this difficult undertaking were 
Rosini, the editor of Philodemus; an English gentleman, sent out for 
the purpose by your Royal Highness; and, we believe, a Neapolitan 
priest, supposed to be deeply versant in ancient literature. It was not 
until large sums had been expended by your Royal Highness, and the 
success of the execution had justified the boldness of the plan, that pe- 
cuniary assistance was requested and obtained from Parliament. At- 
tentive as the people of this country are, and ought to be, to the expen- 
diture of the public money, they must glory in having contributed, with 


the Heir Apparent to the British throne, in forwarding a work which 


does honour to the English name.’—Dedication, p. ii. 


* Thirty nine years after the discovery of the ruins of Herculaneum, 
(which event happened in the year 1713,) an excavation was made in a 
garden at Resiaa, and there, in the remains of a house, supposed to have 
ro to L. Piso, was found a great number of volumes of burnt papy- 
rus. Many of these papyri, as they have'since been generally termed, 
were destroyed by the workmen ; but, as soon as it was known that they 
were remnants of ancient manuscripts, their developement became an 
object of no common interest to the learned world. Father Piaggi i- 
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vented the machine which is still employed for unrolling them, and 
which has been already described by several writers. 
* When we reflect on the numberof valuable works which have been 


lost since the period when Herculaneum was destroyed, we ought not. 


to be surprised at the sanguine expectations which, upon the first dis- 

covery of the MSS., were entertained, of adding some important acqui- 

sitions to the treasures of ancient literature which we already possess. 

The lost books of Livy, and the comedies of Menander, presented them- 

selves to the imagination of almost every scholar. Each indeed antici- 

pmo » according to his taste, the mental pleasures, and the literary la- 
urs, which awaited him. 

‘ These enthusiastic hopes were perhaps too suddenly repressed, as 

they had been too easily excited. When we walk eae the remains 
of temples and palaces, we must not expect to meet only with frag- 
ments of sculpture, with the polished column, or the decorated capital. 
Where the ruin has been great, the rubbish is likely to be abundant. 
Since men have written books, many, it may be believed, have been 
produced in every age which were unworthy of being preserved to pos- 
terity. The first papyrus which was opened, contained a treatise upon 
music, by Philodemus the Epicurean. It was in vain that Mazzochi 
and Rosini wrote their learned comments on this dull performance : the 
sedative was too strong; and the curiosity, which been so hastily 
awakened, was as quickly lulled to repose. A few men of letters, in- 
deed, lamented that no further search was made for some happier sub- 
jects, on which learned industry might be employed ; but the time, the 
difficulty, and the expense, which such an enterprise required, and the 
uncertainty of producing any thing valuable, had, apparently, discou- 
raged and disgusted the Academicians of Portici. 

* Things were in this state, when His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales proposed to the Neapolitan government to defray the expenses of 
unrolling, decyphering, and publishing the manuscripts. This offer was 
accepted by the Court of Naples; and it was, consequently, judged ne- 


_ cessary by His Royal Highness to selecta proper person to superintend 


the undertaking. The reputation of Mr. Hayter, as a classical scholar, 
justified his appointment to the place which the munificence of the 
Prince, and his taste for literature, had created, This gentleman ar- 
rived at Naples in the beginning of the year 1802, and was nominated 
one of the directors for the developement of the manuscripts. 

* During a period of several years, the workmen continued to open a 
great number of the papyri. Many, indeed, of these frail substances 
were destroyed, and had crumbled into dust under the slightest touch 
of the operator. 

* When the French invaded the kingdom of Naples, in the year 1806, 
Mr. Hayter was compelled to retire to Sicily. It is, certainly, to be 
deeply regretted that all the papyri were left behind. Upon the causes 
of this singular neglect we do not wish to offer any opinion, the more 
especially as very opposite accounts have been given by the two parties 
to whom blame has been imputed. The writer of this preface onl 
aoe with certainty, that when he arrived at Palermo in 1806, on bat 
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second mission to His Sicilian Majesty, he found that all the papyri had 
been left at Naples, and that the copies of those which had been unroll- 
ed were in the possession of the Si@lian government. How this hap- 
pened, it would be now fruitless to inquire. The English minister 
made several applications to the Court of Palermo to have the copies 
restored ; but without success, until the month of August, 1807. It 
was pretended, that, according to the original agreement, the MSS. 
should be published in the place where His Sicilian Majesty resided ; 
that several Neapolitans had assisted in correcting, supplying, and trans- 
lating them; that His Sicilian Majesty had never resigned his right to 
the possession either of the originals, or of the copies; and that, as a 
of this right being fully recognised; the copies had been — 
Mr. Hayter himself in the Royal Museum at Palermo. It was, 
however, finally agreed, that the MSS. should be given up, tempore, 
to Mr. Drummond, who immediately replaced them in the hands of 
Mr. Hayter. In the space of about a year, during which period they 
remainéd in the possession of the latter, a fac simile of part of one of the 
copies was engraved, and some different torms of Greek characters, as 
found in these fragments, were printed under his direction. 

* From some circumstances, which took place in the summer of 
1808, and to which we have no pleasure in alluding, a new arrange- 
ment became indispensable. Mr. Drummond proposed to the Sicilian 
Government, that the copies should be sent to ete where they 
might be published with advantages which could not be obtained at Pa- 
lermo. His proposal was acceded to, and they have been accordingl 
transmitted to England. The manner, in which their publication wil 
be conducted, will of course depend upon the determination of His Ro 
al Highness the Prince of Wales, in whose hands they have been deposit- 
ed; but it may be presumed that the Republic of Letters will not have to 
lament, that these interesting fragments are to be brought to light under 
the auspices of a Prince, who has always shown himself to be the protector 
of learning and the arts. We venture not to assert, but we believe, that 
the MSS. will be submitted to the inspection of a select number of 
learned men, and will be edited under their care, and with their annota- 
tions and translations. 

* With respect to the present volume, the authors have had no other 
view in giving it to the world, than to call the attention of the English 
public to some subjects, which the perusal of the MSS., and the ancient 
state and situation of Herculaneum, suggested to them as worthy of being 
investigated. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has graciously 
permitted them to insert in their work a copy of one of the MSS. as it 
has been amended by the Academicians of Portici.’—Preface, p. ix. 


1. Of the ten dissertations contained in this work, the first re- 
lates to the size, population, and political state of the city of Hercu- 
laneum. Sir W. Drummond maintains that it was large, crowded 
with mhabitants, wealthy, and luxurious ; and that it was rather a 
colonia than a municipium, though called, occasionally, by both 
names. @. The second is anessay, by Mr. Walpole, on Campania 
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in general, and that part of it called Felix; which last he limits to 
a breadth of 28 geographical miles, from the Mons ‘Tifata to Mi- 
senum, and a length of 25, from the Pons Campanus to the Sar- 
nus. 3. The etymology of Herculaneum, Sir W. Drummond refers 
simply to Hercules, which he construes as a Hebrew or Pheenician 
compound, meaning universal fire, and alluding to the attributes of 
the sun. 4. He next copies and explains two Latin and two Etrus- 
can inscriptions, found at Herculaneum, and illustrates the subject 
by three plates of the Etruscan characters. 

5. In the fifth dissertation, which is the longest of the whole, 
Sir W. Drummond displays much learning and ingenuity in deducing 
the names of places, in the Campania Felix, from the Pheenician ; 
certainly, in the words of the manuscript, THE APIMYTTHTOL 
ATIOAATQN AKOMIAZTQS. He argues that Pheenicia was 
probably peopled from the East, and from Egypt; that a Phoeni- 


cian colony was established in Lydia; that the Lydians colonised. 


Umbria and Etruria ; and that their descendants became the Osci, 
Tyrrheni, Pelasgi, and Samnites, and retained a dialect founded on 
the Pheenician languagé, until the Romans conquered them. On 
p- 61 of this dissertation, we must observe, that author appears 
to us to have been somewhat precipitate in his conjecture res 
ing the sense of a passage in the Bacche of Euripides: he thinks 
that Jo, O, and Jon may probably have meant Lord, the common 
appellation of the sun; and says, that ‘ when the Bacchants are 
asked whom they worship, and when they answer Zsfouev Q, We 
worship O, we can scarcely be justified m understanding a simple 
exclamation.’ But, in fact, they are not asked whom they worship: 
Bacchus is present in person: the chorus, or perhaps rather the semi- 
chorus, exclaims, Dionysus is under this roof, adore ye him! The 
semi-chorus answers, O yes, we do adore him. The interjection @ 
is used in a similar manner in the Ion, 716. 
itawaper iudr. In page 65, xaraxégas is an adjective, and not a sub- 
stantive: and we are not quite satisfied with the passage of Eusta- 
thius, as here quoted and translated by our author: we should rather 
read it thus, Baccagas signuévas did Béow iw AEPA wosieSas, did rd 
pansdrs: they were called Bassarae, as if from walking on the air, 
on account of their franti¢ attitudes. When Herodotus speaks of 
woot, he does not mean ‘chess,’ p. 69, but backgammon. Sal- 
masius has given a figure of the r4@aa, or tables, Hist. Aug. p. 466; 
and we learn from an epigram of Agathias, that the game was play- 
ed with three dice. Chess is said to be an Eastern invention of 
much later date. 
_ 6. The sixth is an interesting dissertation, by Mr. Wal on 
the Knowledge of the Greek Language, and on the State of the Art 
of Painting, among the Romans, before and about the time of the 
destruction 
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destruction of Herculaneum. He might have found soine addition- 
al matter in an excellent essay on the state of painting among the 
ancients, published by Mr. Cooper, in the third volume of the 
Manchester Memoirs. 7. As the principal materials on which the 


ancients wrote, Sir W. Drummond enumerates tables of stone, ta- — 


blets of lead, of wood, of wax, of brass, and of ivory, skins and 
hments, the bark of trees, leaves of trees, and linen books, which 

he on — of cloth covered with wax. Mr. Walpole, 

8. The next article is a ingenious essay by Mr. 

intitled Palaeographical Obeutations on the Herculanean Manu- 
scripts ; written at Palermo in the year 1807. He informs us that 
the whole of the manuscripts then in Sir W. Drummond's house, 
amounting to more than 80, were Greek, with the exception of one 
fragment of a Latin poem. Of the lime which he quotes from 
this fragment, a fac simile has already been published in this coun- 
try; consiliis nox apta ducum, lux aptior armis; another line, he 
tells us, speaking of Cleopatra, evds with trahiturque libidine mor- 
tis. "The Greek manuscripts are all in capitals, without any spaces 
between the words, and without accents. Mr. Walpole adduces an 
inscription from the Pitture Antiche di Ercolano, written on a wall, 
in small or running characters, and accented in the common man- 
ner. He has quoted several authors, in order to prove that accents 
were sometimes employed in writing, at least as early as Callima- 
chus, in the 133d Olympiad, although their invention is commonly 
attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium, who lived in the 145th: 
but it does not appear to us, that any of the passages require to be 
» as relating to the accent employed in writing, rather 

than to the pronunciation only: their-general tendency is however 
to confirm the accuraty and utility of the modern mode of accentu- 
ation. We could indeed have wished that these statements had been 
accompanied by:a little more attention to the accents in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s own quotations, and had induced his colleague not: to dis- 
figure his Greek by their total omission. ‘ That the ancients had 
some method of making the accentual process harmonize with a just 
regard vt wre) is not to be doubted; but we do not see any 
great ‘difficulty’ or ‘ complication’ in the subject. The modern 
musical notation is capable of expressing length or shortness, acute- 
ness or gravity, and force or softness, all accurately, and indepen- 
dently of each other, so that every good musician may give to each 
of these qualities its proper expression. The length and shortness 
of the syllables of the ancients were correctly denoted by their 


quantity, so much that, among their musical characters, they required 
wo particular marks to express the duration of the correspondi 
sounds. Accent in speaking was and always is distinct from quanti- 
ty, though not always independent of it: with the Greeks, it a 
ve 
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with us it implies force, y, but by no means universally, 
united with length. The French have little or no determinate ac- 
cent; and although they have some distinction éf quantity, yet their 
poetry is alinostias independent of it a8 ours, which is governed by 
accent alone, There is something istent im the high value 
which is attached, in_ critical So es, to prosody, and the low es- 
timation in ‘which rhythm is ‘held ‘by musicians: a single modern 
sonata exhibits .a greater vuriety of{prosody than the choruses of a 
whole Greek. tragedy ; ad, yet musicians scarcely condescend to 
take any notice of this subordinate department of their art, after the 
first elements of' its notation have been explained. It is well 
known that the’ hemistich of) Homer, which Mr. Walpole says 
Aristotle’s commentator could not find, is extant almost literally in 
the twenty first [liad, v. 297 ; and that the memory of the great phi- 
losopher must have failed him when‘ he referred it to another part 


of the poem. 

9. The ninth dissertation contains the manuscript of Herculaneum 
entitled ‘ weg! ri Sear,’ with a_ commentary by Sir W. Drummond. 
10. The tenth relates to some Latin inscriptions at Herculaneum, at 
Stabiz, and at Pompeii, and to the paintings found at Herculaneum. 
Mr. Walpole observes that none of these mscriptions are accented, 
although some other Latin inscriptions have accentual marks, which 
are in general correct: it is remarkable that some of them exhibit a 
character resembling the small Roman letters now in use. Among 
these inscriptions the author bas printed, by some oversight, a mo- 
dern one, which relates to the restoration of the statue of a horse 
from its fragments, by order of the King of Naples; ‘ REGIA 
cuRA. In mentioning the temple of Isis, Mr. Walpole takes oc- 
casion to insert the altar of Dosiadas, with a literal translation ; ‘ for 
the sake particularly of observing a circumstance in it which esca 
the learned Salmasius,’ but which did not escape Brunck, Anal. IIT. 
L. 95; and the circumstance is, that the is an acrostich, as 
Lacroix first observed. In the 5th line, Brunck’s 9idorre appears to 
be far preferable to ‘ pidoiwro.’ AsvoSdgnxe;, page 182, are the men, 
and not the armour. The Latin translation of Euripides seems to 
have puzzled Winkelmann and Mr. Walpole very unnecessarily, by 
putting, besides another error, inter, pstagd, instead of intra, for 
iiow. Orestes was only to enter the vacant space within the tri- 
glyphs, or within the walls, which supported them. ‘The last page 
of the work is occupied by a figure cf a sun-dial at Orchomenus, 
taken from a drawing made by Dr. Clarke; it must obviously have 
been constructed by a person very ignorant of his art. 

_ Asa specimen of the state of the manuscript, we shall exhibit 
its first page, which is the most defective, as nearly as possible in 
the form in which we suppose it to stand. 
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This the Academicians read: 
KAAEZEI» sig 
Play, ovrws ewes 
waPadedovras 
Mey wyaSos, sveg- 
TIMAy OEI- 
Als Toravrais. avTos 
A’ ovK 
SeolE dwesar, 
EINAI 
@OPYBEW tavror. ar- 
AA OIETas 
TO May 
KPINQN EN tw sew- 
TQ MIEPI daPen- 
AHN THN OPENa 
TQN, KAI 
2Al THN tov odov 
KAI rovrov 
#EN ¥YXH warta 
TIANTAXOY TINEc- 
@as OEON, xas Al- 
da dorH- 
tov, AY Tor Te 
N vas, Kas 
Sov Kas ro EMONI- 
EINas oAOYT 
xas 
Avadryor sevyAZEL- 


xouny Query. 
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~ Weare disposed to read it thus: 
ovrws 
waPadedorras 


Mar wyaSos sveg- 


yetlxOs, 


OYEI- 


Als auTos 
A’ Tos 
Seold: Maglay 
AN EINAI, 


AHOOre wigs 


@OPYBEw 
AA LEBELOas. xeguelw- 
TIOE AE, TO May Da 
ANAGEPQN, EN tw wew- 
TQ TEP! @EQN, dia Ox- 
EIN EINAI NOYN 
TON, KAI Aoyor, 
»AI THN tov 
KAI tn 

#EN TIPONOIA warra 
TIANTAXOYT TINEcO@AI, 
Ka: TA ZQA Al- 
da dorH- 

Tor TE ow- 
MA sivas. Kas 
Stor EINas ro 
xov, Kas tn» TOT KoEMOY 
¥YxHr. xa: MEN 
Avadryor sur AZEL- 
Sas vor da’ xaos 
xosyny EINAI 
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‘We also read, in p. 2,1. 10, d¢ KAT unde; 1.16, 1. 18, ; 
1. 25, vo de; 1.31, ATTOYs KA@’ és, 
3,1. 3. de; 1.4, da; 1. 19, MY@IKe; |. 23, 1. 26, avrwN; 1. 29, 
QE Ones xav; 1.30, P.4, 1. 4, rw 
TIPQTQ, Tor die GnciN eves; 1.9, xa Tages; |. 15, SYNOp»OAOTEI; 
1. 18, MEN 1. 32, Acyous sMIATEI.. H AOZA 
warras. P. 5,1. 2, Cwov; |. 16, ror MENS 1. 19, 
AE; |. 25, OTA’ SsOvg AAAOrglovs, |, 28, 
EINas. re Tov ro; 1.31, Elval. P.6, |. 1, xAI TON 
TAArova; 1. 1.4, TOF |. 13, yaP; 1. 14, portly, 
narsioSas; 1. 15, MEN; |. 18, AQnvay 1, 21, ELNA! 
ax; 1.24, AE TOYO’ TH H |. 29, 
TIAAAA da ds, xs TPITOTENGaN. P.7, 1. 4, avrHE; |. 17, of woddous; 
1.19, Kav INA AEIIQew, avaigEw; 1. 21, rors |. 31, 
1.34, P. 8, 1. 2, OF |. 12, KAI 
a; 1, 22, rE; 1.34, P. 9,1. 8, 1. 20, NE 
Enos; |. 28, PawEE@As; 1. 31, AQSagrovs. 10, 1. 5 1. 15, 
& |, 19, ra THPEIA; 1. 34, aleAovgov. P, 11,1. 2, OT Ay 
TE Aryoues; |. 11, 1.13, QE Mev; 1. 14, 1. 24, BrewEras 
oN OTI wal; }. 32, avarcSnrovs. P. 12, 
OxOYNras, or ArT ; 9, avrQy; 1. 11, 1. 19, 
eIH Ens. 

We do not»mean to insist on every one of these corrections as 
certainly preferable to the text which has been printed, much less 
as affording us decidedly the genuine words of the author; but we 
imagine that the greater number will be admitted as indisputable. 
In several instances we have made some slight alterations of doubt- 
ful es in order to bring the lines as nearly as possible to a 
uniform length, so as to contaiit from fou to seventeen letters, 
or a very few more or less. We should often have been able to 
judge with much more confidence of the true reading, if the rela- 
tive situations of the remaining letters in their respective lines had 
been accurately represented, and we do not see that there would 
have been any difficulty in doing this: even the insertion of spaces 
between the words, at the discretion of the copier, may often unin- 
tentionally have given rise to error. On a few passages we shall 
make some more particular remarks. 

Title. At the conclusion of the manuscript, the work is cal- 
Jed TIEPI KAT’ EMIKOYPON ; and there does not 

to. be uny authority for entitlng it MEPI TON @EQN. 

age 1,1. 26. This line, as printed, contains twenty-five letters, 
aud is totally unintelligible: by leaving out ro» ave it may be made 
to accord perfectly with the context. P. 2, |. 16. Masa. We can- 
not find that Pan. was ever identified with the moon, although she is 
said to have been once his mistress. Our reading Mya is fully 
supported by Strabo,’ who speaks of more than one itgdr Mavis. 
Orpheus also calls the moon ids 11 xa) deen. See Casaubon in 
Hist. Aug. script. p. 132; and consult the ‘ pressmen at mae 
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who are su , by some of our contemporaries, to be extremely 
well acquainted with the god Linus. _ It appears from this passage, 
that Strabo could not have been the inventor of the Greek appel- 
lation Ma, as Casaubon seems to suppose: |. 25. The letters of. 
the manuscript are printed ror Awerdw, nas tar y 
ro but, besides the redundance of the plural article, 
it could never have been mtended that Apollo should be identified 
with the earth or its fruits; and te Qw; may easily have been cor- 
rupted into revs. P. 5,1. 29. ‘The corrected text stands thus: 
wor Hear, Arytiv, we wodAaxis ang Tics 
How” ovdeis Tor ASmav. Now in the Cratylus of PLrato 
we have these words, perewporoyar & somedtrng “Heay 
bore susvocs Sele THe yroing By si 
tropa: and kable, that Sir W. Drum- 
mond, in his jearned note on the word PLuto, which has no con- 


nexion whatever with the context, should have, quoted a part of | 


this very passage of Pato, without being aware that the author of 
the fragment alluded to it. .This is certamly a good, specimen of 
verbal criticism. Our correction, to ror asSepe ASneay, is sup- 
ported by a passage of Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Zeno, 147, 
A@HNAN 2, xara sis AIOEPA HPAN 
xara ais AEPA, The passage, as it seems to have been, un- 
derstood, in direct contradiction to the authority of Diodorus Si- 
culus, as elsewhere quoted by Mr. Walpole. P. 6, 1. 8. ;Zevg agen», 
Zeus . . y div tras, dio xas xadsoSas: this passage, as we 
have corrected it, is illustrated by the words of Orpheus m his Hyma 
The corrected text couunues, Xgvevwrer Tw oT MIE TO 
Thy Yeyovevas, Deornciy ovcay. Tw dt THY ex THs 
noSas ™< OTs Peorncts. If dus 
passage were. both coherent and grammatical, it would still be uncon- 


nected with the subject discussed by Diogenes: we have suggested, — 


Peovacss, In the preliminary origin of Minerva from the parent's 
breast, as here supposed, there may have been some allusion to the 
of Jupiter's having swallowed her first mother Metis before 

her birth, as related by Hesiod, ‘Theogon. 890. Immediately after- 
wards, we find, xa: ASnray par ASnAnr as ngncSas, ds xas 
TopyoPorsiay dia to Thy ex Tew "There is a 
line, quoted, if we recollect rightly, by Hephaestion, MAAAAX, 
TPITOTENE!’, AQANA, which sufficiently justifies our correc- 
tion of this passage ; to say nothing of the etymology of rgteyesa, 
teas Acywr. The learned editor observes very truly, that Minerva 
seems to have been known at Athens by the name of the Virgin; but 
where do we find the term MagSms? He expresses some doubt re- 
specting 
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ing yegyoPernar, but does not propose a less objectionable term. 
P..10, 1. 19. Ta yeu axarSor We cannot find that 
gv was ever applied to gossamer; it means the paring of a nail, or 
something nearly similar: the appropriate term is yes, which is 
used by Aratus and by other authors: thus Nicander says in his 
Alexi ca, a poem, by the way, of which the obscurity is 
equalled only by the stupidity, ofd rsd» THPEIA 
fig’ aérrass. L. 34. We can scarcely imagine 
et the Academicians ever meant to propose so portentous a com- 
ination of letters, as rs doug’ ov av; the lines of 
Timocles are found in the seventh book of Athenezus: the al- 
teration which our editor, in defiance of his text, has borrowed from 
Casaubon, Tw’ aiavgowo, is not much less objectionable than the read- 
ing imputed to the Academicians. Dawes had proposed asodrougov, 
in his remarks on the Acharnenses of Aristophanes, but Pierson, 
the acute commentator on Moeris, has very justly preferred assAovgov, 
as better supported by the authority of grammarians as well as of 
manuscripts; and it is extremely satisfactory to have found a single 
letter in so unquestionably ancient a manuscript as this fragment, 
which fully establishes his opinion. 

With these corrections, the sense of the whole fragment may be 
understood, as we apprehend, without any material chance of error: 
hhow the Academictans and the editors have intended some of the 
passages to be construed without them, they have not thought pro- 

to inform us, and we are wholly at a loss to conjecture. We 
shall ‘to lay before our readers such a translation as will en- 
able fully to comprehend the author's as we shall not, 
however, attempt to free every expression from all appearance of 
embarassment, for fear of making the copy less faithful, in rendering 
it more agreeable. 


FRAGMENT OF A TREATISE ON PIETY, 

‘ the» ACCORDING TO EPICURUS. 

...... {As it ig natural that those who are distinguished for their 
virtues should] be invited to take precedence of others, so, the Gods 
being described as good and beneficent, he advises us to honour them 
with such sacrifices: but for himself, he has made no vows to the Gods, 
thinking it a folly for one, who has no distinct conceptions respecting 
them, to give himself trouble on their account; and regarding them with 
silent veneration only. (A) But Curystprus, referring every thing to 
Jupiter, maintains, in his first book, that Jupiter is the mind, the reason, 
and the soul of all things, and that every thing in every place owes its 
existence to his providence, not only animals, but even lifeless stones : 
(B) and that Jove is therefore called ZHNA, as giving existence, and 
that the world is as it were an animated body, and that God is the go- 
verning power, and the soul of the whole. And thus that Jove remains 
at rest, and without pain: and that he is the same with the common 
Nature ofall, with Fate, and with Necessity; and that Equity, and Jus- 
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tice, and Concord, and Peace, and Venus, and the like, are all the same 
being. And that the Gods are no more male and female than cities, or 
virtues, but that their names only are masculine and feminine, the sub- 
stances themselves not differing, as Lunaand Lunus. And that Mars is 
put for war, and for the science of tactics: that Vulcan is fire, and Sa-- 
turn the continual flow of the stream of time: Rhea the earth; Jupiter 
the air; the light, Apollo; and Ceres the earth or its fruits: and that it 
is a mere puerile fancy to represent them, by words, or paintings, or 
sculpture, under the human form, as we do cities, and rivers, and places, 
and moral qualities. And Jupiter he supposes to be the air above the. 
earth ; that which is dark to be Pluto; and that which pervades the 
earth and the sea Neptune. In the same manner he adapts the other 
Gods to other inanimate substances; and he thinks that the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars are deities, as well as the Law; and he maintains 
that men also may become divinities. (C) In his second book he treats. 
of the stories related of the Gods by Orpheus, and Musaeus, by Homer, 
Hesiod, and Euripides, and by the other poets: whom CLeanrues also 
attempts to accommodate to the opinions of the sect. According to 
him, the Aether, which is every thing, may be both father and son : 
and in his first book he maintains that it is not incongruous that Rhea 
should be both the mother of Jupiter and his daughter; making them 
the same by his appropriations, And in his first book on the Virtwes, 
he says that Jove is the law, and that the Graces are our libations, and 
our acknowledgements for benefits. He also writes in a similar manner. 
in his books on Nature, agreeing with Heraclitus in reducing all things 
to qualities. In the first book he says that Night is the first of the God- 
desses; and in the third, that the World is one of the intelligent prin- 
ciples, governing in common with Gods and men ; and that War and 
Jove are the same, as Heraclitus also affirms. In the fifth book he has 
introduced all the reasons by which his sect is supported in believing— 
that the world is animated, and rational, and sentient, and, in short, a 
deity. And in his work on Providence, he explains the same identifi- 
cations of the soul of all, and accommodates the names of the Gods to 
his purpose, allowing full scope to his acute and indefatigable imagina~ 
tion. (D) Drocenes, the Babylonian, also, in his book concerning 
Minerva, asserts that the World is the same with Jove, and that it com- i 
rehends that divinity as the body of a man does his soul: that the sun : 
Is Apollo, and the moon Diana: that Jové can neither enter into the ; 
forms of other Gods, nor receive them in his own; and that the thing 4 
is impessible. And with respect to the parts or attributes of Jove, that i 
which extends to the sea is called Neptune, that which belongs to the 4s 
earth Ceres, and to the air Juno; as Plato also observes, that if we pro- 7 
nounce the word AHP several times in succession, we shall say HPA: 7 
and that which belongs to the ether is named Minerva, being called 
A@HNA, as if AOHAH; making a male and female Jove. And that J 
some of the Stoics affirm, that Minerva is the governing principle in the i 
head; for that she is the same with intellect, and is therefore called a 
Metis, or Wisdom: but that Chrysippus places the governing principle 4 
in the breast, and says that Minerva originated there, being identical a 
with intellect: and since the voice is uttered from the , heat; 5+ 
inerva 
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Minerva is supposed to have been born fram the head; which indicates 
the natural union of intellect with art. And that she may have been 
called Athena, as if A@HAH; and also Pallas; and Tritogenia, because’ 
intellect is composed of three elements, the physical, the moral, and the- 
rational facu!ties. And in the same manner he appropriates very ele- 
gantly the rest of her appellations and attributes. All the followers of 
Zeno, therefore, if they have left us any Gods at all, as some of them 
have left none, and others have taken away many, say that God is one; 
or in other words, the universe and its soul: and those, who allow a plu- 
rality, vary in their statements, being aware that, if they affirmed the: 
existence of one God only, they might be traduced before the multitude: 
as destroying the Gods, by allowing only one universal Deity, and not 
several, much less all those who are generally held in estimation: while’ 
we assert the existence not only of the Gods worshipped by the Greeks, 
but also of many more. Besides, they have not thought fit to leave 
even those, respecting whom they agree with us, in a form like that im 
which they are universally worshipped: for they admit no Gods in the 
resemblance of men, but only the air, and the winds, and the ether: so 
that I should confidently assert, that they are more reprehensible than 
even DiaGoras: for he has treated the Gods with levity at most, but has. 
not directly attacked them, as Aristoxenus has observed in the Customs of 
the Mantineans; and in his poetry, he remarks, Diagoras has adhered 
to the truth, introducing nothing like impiety in any of his verses; but 
in the capacity of a poet, speaking with reverence of the Deity; as, be- 
sides many other passages, is evinced by one which is addressed to Ari- 


anthes of Argos ; 
“ The Deity’s all perfect mind 
Directs each action of mankind :” 
_ And, again, to Nicodorus of Bithynia he says, 


“ Frail man, for each adventure’s end, 
On God and Fortune must depend.” 


And the Encomium of the Mantineans contains other similar expres- 
sions. But these philosophers, although they insert the names of the 
Gods in their writings, annihilate them in reality by their reasoning; 
—- deliberately more illiberal than Philippus and others, who have 
_ Simply denied their existence. In the next place we must censure them 
as affirming, that the Gods are not, as some say, the causes of injuries 
and evils to men, with the view of inducing them to abstain from unjust 
actions: in these positions we agree with some of their sect: but the 
oo and best exisiences, if they establish their notions respecting 
nature of the Deities, must appear to be secondary in their origin, 
and perishable: but we, with uniform consistency, maintain that. the 
Gods are eternal and incorruptible. As to what follows, therefore, 
leaving the rest to be discussed on a future occasion, if they declare that 
the Gods do sometimes injure or benefit us, it shall be shown that this 
second opinion is also inconsistent with their principles. For it must be 
evident to every one, that no man ever abstains out of fear of the air, or 
the aether, or the universe, from doing the slightest injustice, much less 
from those things to which he is inated by the strongest desires; any 
more 
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more than he would regard a heap of sand, or the down on the feather 
of a thistle, which he evidently perceives to be insensible. It seems to 
me, therefore, that we may apply to these philosophers what was said 


by Timocles, in his comedy of respecting the Gods of that coun-. 


“ While even the Gods, whose power all nations own, 
The crimes of impious men but slowly punish, 
What perjared wretch shall dread Grimalkin’s altars?” 


And when they speak of the Gods from conceiving them such as their 
arrogance has represented them, while each man must consider himself 
as at liberty to do ill at his pleasure, wherever he has an opportunity, 
can we suppose that he will abstain from any of the greatest crimes for 
fear of the Air? And if this is the principal check for repressing injus- 
tice, they may be very fairly reproached with transferring to mankind 
the habits of wild beasts; especially if they disregard, as they profess to 
do, the clamour of the multitude on this account. It appears, there- 


. fore, even on the grounds that have been advanced by all those who 


have undertaken their cause, that no man would ever be deterred from 
injustice by the fear of those beings, who are ae to approach: 
him, or are even manifestly insensible; nor u principles of those 
who say that we are ignorant, who, or what, the Gods are; norof those. 
who either openly declare that they do not exist, or merely allow them 
an existence, in order to deprive them of all active properties; nor of 
others who, if they were permitted, would be urged by their ambition to 
wage an eternal war with all the Gods: so that, baving sufficiently dis- 
cussed this part of the division of our subject which was laid down iw 
the beginning, it is now time to conclude this Treatise on Piety accord- 
ing to the doctrines of Epicurus. 


One of the principal points which Sir W. Drummond has endea- 
voured to establish in his dissertation on this manuscript, is this; 
that the work-was employed by Cicero in compiling his treatise De 


Natura Deorum, and that the commencement of the fragment. 


* seems to have been the prototype of a considerable part of 
the speech of ‘Velleius;’ observing that ‘ it would be idle to su 

pose that the Greek author was the plagiarist. Now, that Ci- 
cero, writing upon the doctrines of t o Gress, must have bor- 
rowed his: matter fré6m some Greek authors, is too obvious to 
admit of dispute; and that he did sometimes borrow more than 
the mere matter, is evident from his own statements, in many 0: 
his works. Iftherefore Sir W. Drummond had even made good his 
charge, the offence would certainly not have amounted to the guilt 
of plagiarism, for which no writer had ever less occasion than Cicero. 
But in fact, he appears to us to have failed altogether in rendering it 
probable, that Cueto had ever seen this important fragment: the 


passages, in which there is any resemblance, relating, without ex~ 
ception, to what each author is reporting of the doctrines of certain 
older philosophers, as expressed in their works ; and the reports are 
not by any means so precisely similar, as to ee 

icero 
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Cicero had even taken the very justifiable liberty of saving himself 
some little trouble, by making use of another author’s abstract 
from Chrysippus, and from Diogenes the Babylonian. ‘There is 
often a resemblance between our anonymous author and Diogenes 
Laertius; but they had both, of necessity, the same things to relate, 
and therefore very naturally sometimes used almost the same terms. 
We shall translate the passages of Cicero which Sir W. Drummond 
quotes, referring by letters to the corresponding parts of the frag- 
ment. 

* (A) Chrysippus asserts, that the divine power consists in reason, and 
in the soul and mind of the universe: and that God is the world itself, and. 
the mind diffused through it: and the government of all things, a 
on mind and reason; and the common nature of things, containing 
things; and the concatenated order and necessity of future things: be~ 
sides this, that the same being is fire, and the aether: and also identical 
with the fluid elements, as water; and with the earth, and the air, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and the universe which. contains them all; 
and with those men who have become immortal. (B) He also insists, 
that the aether is the same with Jupiter; and the air which flows on the 
sea, Neptune; and the earth Ceres: and in the same manner he goes 
through the names of the other Gods. (C) All this we find in the first 
book on the Nature of the Gods: and in the second he attempts to ac- 
cgommodate the fables of Orpheus, of Muszeus, of Hesiod, and of Homer, 
to what he had said respecting the immortal Gods in his first book : so that 
even the oldest of the poets must have been Stoic philosophers, without, 
knowing any thing of the matter. (D) And his follower, Diogenes the 
Babylonian, in his book intitled De Minerva, explains the history of 
the pregnancy of Jupiter, and the birth of the Virgin, in a physical 
sense, and annihilates altogether its mythological signification.’ 

The attention, which we have bestowed on this fragment, we 
presume, will entitle us to the indulgence of our readers, if we 
venture to offer our opinion on the most eligible mode of proceed- 
ing, with respect to those manuscripts which remain in the posses- 
sion of the Prince of Wales; and we sincerely wish that our senti- 
ments may obtain an impartial consideration from those who are 
likely to influence his Royal Highness on the occasion. Almost 
forty years were spent in preparing for the press one work of Phi- 
lodemus, which had been completely unrolled in 1755, and was 
only published in 1793: when we consider this, and reflect on the 
shortness of human life, and on our own grey hairs, we tremble to 
think how little chance there is of our being benefited by any great 
proportion of the eighty manuscripts still unpublished ; especially 
if some of the most learned of our commentators are to hang whole 
pages of notes, on words which have even been erroneously inserted, 
or are to copy whole poems, for the sake of repeating remarks, 
which are to be found almost in our school books. The public of, 
Great Britain too, we apprehend, has some pretensions to be con-, 
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sidered: besides the liberal patronage of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, some expenses have been defrayed by the commmu- 
nity; of these every enlightened individual will most cheerfully con- 
tribute his share; but tritling as they are in this point of view, some 
complimentary retribution ought perhaps to be conceded to the 
public; and this can in no way be done so effectually, as by allowing 
the collectors of books to acquire the whole of these treasures at 
an easy rate, without filling thei shelves with eighty large volumes 
of commentaries. 

There was indeed a man, whom the nation might, consistently 
with its own dignity, have invited, by the offer of a liberal remune- 
ration, to undertake the employment of editing and illustrating these 
monuments, in a manner that must every way have been conducive 
to the advancement of literature. But our prophet is no more; and 
where shall we find his mantle? Where shal we look for his critical 
acumen, for his rapid perception; for his unerring sagacity, for his 
inexhaustible memory, and for his solid judgment? And had we 
even a Porson to undertake such an office; it would still be highly 
desirable, that the simple text should be published somewhat more 
expeditiously, than would be compatible with an elaborate discus+ 
sion of every point requiring investigation or illustration: 

Even without so good a reason for delay, the tardiness of our 
academical printers and publishers is sometimes truly disheartening. 
We remember that about twenty years ago, a subscription was raised 
for the publication of a most valuable work of Hoogeveen, in the 
form of a Dictionary of the terminations of Greek words, which, 
even in the task of correcting‘a mutilated manuscript, would have 
rendered us the most material assistance: it was certainly sent, not 
long after, to the press at Cambridge; but some unlucky stagnation 
of the alacrity which, as we suppose, is usually felt within the walls 
of a college, has hitherto prevented its appearance. 

We should therefore earnestly recommend, that the simple text 
of the manuscripts should appear at once, in all the pristine dignity 
of an EDITIO PRINCEPS, unsullied by the addition of any extra- 
neous matter, The editors of Philodemus are universally allowed to 
have succeeded admirably in their attempts to restore the genuine 
text of their author; but we are very sorry to observe how lament- 
ably the modern Academicians of Portici appear to have fallen short 
of their predecessors: and we believe that their labours have hi- 
therto been extended to a small part only of the manuscripts which 
have been unrolled. At the same time, their suggestions may cer- 
tainly render occasional assistance to a reader, and even the greater 
facility afforded, to a modern eye, merely by the separation of the 
words, would be a sufficient advantage to justify the reprinting of 
the text on an opposite page, with the insertion of such letters or 
words only, as are obviously pointed out by the context. The che- 
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racters of the Alexandrian manuscript are not materially different 
from those of the work of Philodemus, which has been published, 
and they probably approach still nearer to those of some of the 
other manuscripts. As a specimen of the mode, which, we think, 
might be adopted with great propriety, we have printed the first 
page of the fragment, with some types which were obligingly cast, 
at a very short notice, by Mr. Fry. In this form, two or three octavo 
volumes would contain every thing that is really wanted by the lite- 
rary world; although we are informed, from good authority, that 
the bulk of the manuscript copies, which have been brought to this 
country, is by no means inconsiderable, and that many of the pages 
exhibit but very few deficiencies. . 
In the work before us, no mention whatever is made of those 
specimens of the charred volumes, which, as we have understood, 
were sent over by the court of Naples in the first mstance, as a 
present to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The caution 
which is said to have been adopted with respect to these valuable 
relics, deserves to be highly applauded. Four of them, we believe, 
are still altogether untouched: the other two were first submitted 
to the examination of some persons high in office in the Royal So- 
ciety, and in the British Museum, and of several other literary men ; 
and such eepeenane were made, as were thought to afford the best 
prospect of leading to a method of unrolling them: but none of 
these attempts appear to have succeeded: the external parts of the 
rolls, as far as they have been penetrated, being almost uniformly 
conglutinated into one mass, by so strong an adhesion, that nothing 
d separate them, without destroying the brittle substance of the 
charcoal. The machine employed in Italy must have been totally 
inapplicable in such cases, since it afforded no means whatever of 
overcoming any considerable adhesions; and it is probable that the 
outside of such manuscripts has always hitherto been destroyed; the 
-fragmeut on Piety appearing, for instance, to consist of only a small 
/portion of the central parts of a roll. After some time, these two 
manuscripts were placed, at the recommendation of a person every 
way well qualified to give an opinion on the subject, in the hands of 
a medical gentleman, who was known to have formerly employed 
himself in miuute anatomy, and to be familiar with the processes of 
mechanics, and the operations of chemistry, in hopes that he would 
be able to discover some means of detaching the conglutinated sur- 
faces from each other. At first, as it often happens in such cases, 
he appeared to be very confident of ultimate success; but difficul- 
ties afterwards occurred, and he did not continue his experiments long 
enough to overcome them, or even very materially to lessen them; 
his professional engagements interfered; much of his time had al- 
ready been sacrificed; and the intelligence, that Sir W. Drummond 
chad succeeded in obtaining possession ofthe whole collection of the 
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works, which had been unrolled, made his own attempts appear 
be at too insignificant, to deserve immediate prosecution, 
e understand however that one mode of treating the papyri 
occurred to this gentleman, which appeared to him to promise a 
decided advantage to such as might hereafter proceed in the opera- 
tion. This was the employment of the anatomical blowpipe, an 
instrument which he had many years before been in the habit of 
using for delicate purposes, in the place of a dissecting knife. ‘The 
blowpipe served him, like the ¢¥s Ka&oroges in the epigram, for a knife 
and a forceps; for the gum, the goldbeater’s skin, and the threads 
of the Italians. No instrument can be so soft in its pressure as the 
air, for holding a thin fragment by suction, without danger of injuring 
it: no edge nor point can be so sharp as to be capable of insinuating 
itself into ull the crevices which the air freely enters. But the hu- 
midity of the breath he found to add much to the utility of the 
instrument: the slight degree of moisture communicated to the 
under or inner surface of a fold, made it curl up and separate from 
the parts beneath, where the adhesion was not too strong; while 
dry air from a bladder was perfectly incapable of detaching it. But 
the process of separating every leaf in this manner was always tedious 
and laborious, where there was much adhesion, and sometimes alto- 
gether impracticable. Chemical agents of all kinds he tried without 
the least advantage; and even maceration for six months in water, 
applied at first with very great caution, was unable to weaken the ad- 
hesion. It is remarkable that the characters were not effaced by this 
operation: so that the gum which had fixed them on the paper must 
have wholly lost its solubility, and the rest of its original properties. 
It has indeed been supposed by some travellers, that the manu- 
scripts were in reality never charred, the ashes, thrown out by the 
volcano, having been probably incapable of communicating to them 
a sufficient degree of heat for producing this effect. In fact it is 
said that some of the spices, found in an embalmed body, retained 
a considerable portion of their aromatic smell. But there is no 
doubt whatever that the papyri are now complete charcoal, such as 
is formed by heat only: a small fragment of their substance barns 
readily, like common charcoal, with a creeping combustion, without 
flame, and with a slight vegetable smell: fresh papyrus burns with 
a bright flame; and almost all mineral coal, which may possibly 
have been formed from vegetable substances without the operation 
of heat, flames abundantly; Bovey coal, for example, which retains 
much of the appearance of wood, exhibits a considerable flame. It 
is highly probable that many of the adhesions have been formed by 


. the oily and smoky vapours distilled off from the hottest parts, and 


irregularly condensed in the colder: and so far as this conjecture 
may be true, it would a be advisabie to try the effects of a 
longer maceration in alcoho! and in ether, than has hitherto been 


employed. 
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employed. The ‘ spear of Achilles’ might also be applied with 
very reasonable hopes of success: a repetition of the exposure to 
heat, kept up more equably and more powerfully, might very pro- 
bably expel the adhesive substances, without injuring the texture of 
the charcoal; proper care being taken to preclude completely the 
access both of air and of water, which might be done first by means 
of the air pump, and theu by the insertion of a little potassium, to- 
gether with ¢ the roll, in a vessel hermetically sealed. But the adhe- 
sions appear sometimes to be of a mere mechanical nature, being 
derived from the irregular folds, into which the manuscripts have 
been pressed, or from some roughnesses of the contiguous surfaces. 

Until the manuscripts already unrolled shall have been published, 
there can be little alate to bestow much labour, on the few 
that have been brought to this country in their entire state: but at 
a future time, we think that some attempt to unrol them ought to 
be made, even with such means as we have at present in our power, 
without however sacrificing any part of their substance. The outer 
ae might be separated into as many portions as possible, without 

reaking through the adhesions, so that the characters on the internal 
surface of each piece might remain legible; and we should probably 
find, that the internal parts would be capable of being much more 
completely unrolled: the adhering portions might be kept in proper 
order, until the discovery of some more effectual means of separating 
their component parts. 

We are informed that the gentleman, to whom we allude, had 
gone so far as to ascertain, that the two manuscripts entrusted to his 
care appeared to be in prose, and that their subjects were probably 
of a philosophical or critical nature. ‘They were certainly not the 
delicatissimi versus, which Philodemus, as Cicero mforms us, had 
addressed to Piso, not in order to enforce the genuine Epicurean 


precepts of temperance and frugality, but in compliance with his ° 


pupil’s predilection for that school, which has put a more popular 
construction on the dogmas of the philosopher. But whatever may 
have been the moral value of these poems, they would certainly be 
far more esteemed, by the genuine votaries of Greek literature, than 
a thousand grave essays on the Metaphysics of Music, or on the 
Piety of Atheism. If we calculate upon the doctrine of chances, 
we fear that there is little probability of the discovery of any works, 
of a class very superior to those which have already been rendered 
legible; although, on the other hand, it appears to be scarcely pos- 
sible, that the Tikeery of the Pisos should retain no traces of the 
elegant genius and poetical talent of the Gracus facilis et valde 
venustus, who had been so intimately commected with their ancestor : 
nor is it very probable that many more performances will be found 
in the collection, relating to subjects so totally unattractive as those 
which have already been published. A 
RT. 
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Art. II. Voyage de Dentrecasteaur, envoyé @ la Recherche de 
la Pérouse, publié par Ordre de Sa Majesté lEmpereur et 
Roi, sous le Ministére de 8. E. le Vice-Amiral Decrés, Comte 
del Empire. Redigé par M. de Rossel, Ancien Capitaine de 
Vaisseau. 2 Tom. avec un Atlas. 4 Paris, 1808, 


WHEN the treaty of Paris had put an end to what js usually 

called the American War, and given repose to Europe, the 
French government, unwilling to appear outdone by the British na- 
tion, however unable to cope with her in any thing connected with 
maritime affairs, resolved on fitting out an expedition of discovery 
in the Southern and Pacific oceans, with a view of completing what 
our celebrated navigator Captain Cook was supposed, by his pre- 
mature death, to have left unfinished. 

It will be in the recollection of many of our readers, that two 
frigates, La Boussole and L’ Astrolabe, were prepared for this occa- 
sion ; that a number of persons, eminent in the various branches of 
science and the arts, were engaged, and that the command was con- 
ferred on M. de la Pérouse ; that the expedition left Brest in August 
1785; and that the last accounts received of it were dated March 
1788 from Botany Bay. Three years having elapsed without bring- 
ing any further tidings, it may easily be imagined that, independent 
of the anxiety felt by the relations and friends of those who had em- 
barked in the expedition, a very general solicitude was directed 
towards the uncertain fate of the two frigates; and it must ever re- 
main as an honourable trait in the character of the National Assem- 
bly of 1791, that, in the heat and ferment of a great change then 
operating on men’s minds, and amidst concerns of the highest im- 
por ce, they found time and inclination to pay so much deference 
to tne public feeling and to private distress, as to adopt the only 
means which could afford the least chance of gratifying the one, 
and relieving the other. It not only passed a resolution to petition 
the King to order all his ministers, consuls, and agents residing in dif- 
ferent countries, to induce, by suitable rewards, all navigators, and 
particularly those proceeding to the South Seas, to make every pos- 
sible inquiry for La Boussole and L’ Astrolabe, but also to request 
that his Majesty would give directions for the immediate equipment 
of one or two vessels, for the double purpose of ascertaining, if 
possible, the fate of La Pérouse, and of extending the knowledge 
of geography, of the arts, sciences, and commerce. Accordingly 
two frigates, La Recherche and L’Espérance, were ordered to be 
equipped at Brest, and Vice-Admiral Dentrecasteaux, from his dis- 
tinguished talents, his courage, his prudence, and long experience, 
was appointed to the commandof an expedition which, to use the words 
of the unfortunate Louis, ‘ présentoit une occasion de perfectionner 
Ja description du globe, et d’accroitre les connoissances humaines.’ 

Little ground of iope, it is true, could exist as to the ae of 
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either of the ships after such a lapse of time; but the case was 
far different with regard to that of the people. The multitude of 
unfrequented islands, scattered over the wide surface of the Southern 
and Pacific Oceans, the steady breezes, the mild weather and smooth 
water that generally prevail in those seas, were circumstances which 
rendered the expectation not unreasonable, that the whole or a part 
of the officers and seamen might have survived the wreck of the 
ships, and escaped in their boats to some of those islands. Nu- 
merous instances are on record of more extraordinary preservations 
from shipwreck ; and in distressing cases of this nature, hope should 
never be abandoned till all the chances are demonstratively against it. 
Of this description we consider the loss of the Blenheim and Java 
‘to be a case in point. ‘The tremendous hurricane, the deep-rolling 
sea, the situation of those ships when last seen, and above all, their 
ill condition forbid us to cherish the shadow of a hope that any part 
of their crews escaped a watery grave. Yet, even in this case, it 
was highly meritorious in the Commander in Chief of the India sta- 
tion, to send the son of Sir Thomas Troubridge, like another Te- 
lemachus, to explore the coasts and creeks of Madagascar and the 
neighbouring islands, m search of a lost father. 

~ Tt would afford us great pleasure to be able to include the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company in the praise that is due 
to the national assembly of France and to Sir Edward Pellew. 
We regret exceedingly that they have not allowed us to put on 
record their laudable anxiety to relieve, by every exertion in their 
power, the most painful and distressing situation in which the friends 
of at least a thousand individuals are placed, by the apprehend- 


‘ed loss of no fewer than eight ships in one season, a loss more 


‘melancholy and disastrous, than the annals of the Company have yet 


recorded. From all the inquiries however which we have been able 
to make, we do not find that one single step has been taken to ascer- 
‘tain the fate of the unfortunate sufferers. Some of the Directors, we 
are told, hope and believe that three or four of the latter missing ships 
may yet ‘turn up.’ To hope and believe is a cheap and comfortable 


doctrine for the professors of it, but it affords little consolation to 


others of less sanguine temperament, who are suffering the excruci- 
ating torment of suspence. But the doctrine of resignation is also 
brought forward to stifle complaint. If public calamity and private mis- 
fortune are to be ascribed solely to the fixt and unerring decrees of 
providence, thenindeed might acquiescence be accounted virtue; but 
this is a doctrine of which the tendency, we most fervently hope, will 
never benumb the native energies of Englishmen,though there is but too 

much reason to fear it has already affected the heads of some of them. 
Since no state of mind can be more agonizing than that of 
doubt and uncertainty, as to the fate of those connections that are 
nearest 
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nearest and most dear to it; and since very considerable doubts 
are entertained on the subject of the four last missing ships from 
India, humanity loudly demands that a search should be made on 
the coast of the great island of Madagascar, and the numerous islets 
in its neighbourhood. That the whole of the companies of those 
and of the other four ships, so well furnished as they were with 
boats, should have perished, is scarcely within the calculation of 
probabilities, especially when it is considered how many more un- 
expected and well authenticated preservations from shipwreck, by 
tneans of boats, are on record. ‘The extraordinary escape of Cap- 
tain Bligh, after sailing more than 3000 miles in an open boat, must 
be in the recollection of every one. Captain Inglefield left in the 
pinnace of the Centaur, when that ship sunk in the very middle of the 
Atlantic, at a time when the sea was running mountains high, reached 
in safety, the island of Fayal ; and when the Lady Hobart packet foun- 
dered by striking against an island of ice, the cutter and jolly boat, after 
tossing on a dreadful sea for seven days, landed their crews in safety in 
Conception Bay. Numberless other instances might be adduced, 
sufficient one’ would suppose to encourage hope and instigate re- 
search. When the Grosvenor Indiaman was cast away on the coast 
of Africa, and the passengers aud crew escaped on ane there is 
no doubt that, had timely aid been sent, the whole of them might 
have been restored to their friends, instead of falling a sacrifice to 
the revenge, whether justly or unjustly provoked, of the native 
Kaffers. The expedition of the Dutch boors failed only in_ its 
object because it was too late; but it effected a curious discovery 
of a tribe of people, called Hamboonas, consisting of about 400 
persons, all sprung from three white women, still living, who were 
evidently Europeans, and who most probably had been preserved 
from shipwreck when in a state of infancy. Had these three old 
women died, previously to the discovery of this tribe, how would 
its singular appearance, so different from that of all the neighbour- 
ing people, have puzzled future travellers! The mention of this 
fact brings to our recollection a recent and extraordinary discovery, 
which affords an awful and instructive lesson by shewing how seldom 
criminals escape divine vengeance, however successful they may 
have been in flying from the punishment due to the offended laws of 
their country. It may also in its consequences be highly imper- 
tant to the natives of the numerous islands scattered over the Pacific 
ocean. ‘The following relation was transmitted officially to the 
Admiralty from Rio de Janeiro by Sir Sidney Smith. 

‘ Captain Folger, of the American Ship Topaz of Boston, relates that, 
upon landing on Pitcairn’s island (Incarnation of Quiros) in lat. 25° 
2° S. long. 130° 0’ W. he found there an Englishman of the name of 
Alexander Smith, the only person remaining of nine that escaped in 
his Majesty's late ship Bounty, Captain W. Bligh. Smith relates, i 
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after putting Captain Bligh in the boat, Christian the leader of the mu- 
tiny, took command of the ship and went to Otaheité, where great part 
of the crew left her, except Christian, Smith and seven others, who each 
took wives, and six Otaheitean men servants, and shortly after arrived at 
the said island, where they ran the ship on shore, and broke her up; 
this event took place in the year 1790. 

* About four years after their arrival (a great jealousy existing) the 
Otaheiteans secretly revolted and killed every Englishman except him- 
self, whom they severely wounded in the neck with a pistol ball. The 


same night the widows of the deceased Englishmen arose and put to’ 


death the whole of the Otaheiteans, leaving Smith the only man alive 
upon the island, with eight or nine women and several small children. 
On his recovery he applied himself to tilling the ground, so that it now 
produces plenty of yams, cocoa nuts, bananas and plantains; hogs and 
poultry in abundance. There are now some grown up men and women, 
children of the mutineers, on the island, the whole population amount- 
ing to about thirty five, who acknowledge Smith as father and comman- 
der of them all; they all speak English, and have been educated by him, 
(Captain Folger represents) in a religious and moral way. 

* The second mate of the Topaz asserts that Christian the ringleader 
became insane shortly after their arrival on the island, and threw him- 
self off the rocks into the sea; -another died of a fever before the mas- 
sacre of the remaining six took place. The island is badly supplied 
with water, sufficient only for the present inhabitants, and no anchorage. 


* Smith gave to ng em Folger a chronometer made by Kendall, 


which was taken from him by the Governor of Juan Fernandez.’ 
Extracted from the log book 29th Sept. 1808. 
(Signed) William Fitzmaurice, Lieut. 


If this interesting relation rested solely on the faith that is due to 
Americans, with whom, we say it with regret, truth is not always 
considered as a moral obligation, we should hesitate in giving it 
this publicity. The narrative, however, states two facts on which 
the credibility of the story must stand or fall—the name of the mu- 
tineer and the maker of the time-piece; we have taken the trouble 
to ascertain the truth of both of these facts. Alexander Smith ap- 
pears on the books of the Bounty as follows ‘ Entered 7th Sep. 1787 
Ab. Born in London. Aged 20. Run 28th April 1789. One of the 
mutineers;’ and it appears also that the Bounty was actually sup- 
plied with a time-piece made by Kendall. 

We have been led into these prefatory observations with a view, 
not only of cherishing hope in cases not absolutely desperate, but 
of stimulating to exertion in the speedy application of the means 
to ascertain, at any rate, the real fate of those who are supposed to 
have suffered shipwreck. We shall now proceed on our long 
voyage of discovery with M. Dentrecasteaux, premising however 
a few words with respect to the history of the work under our exa~ 
mination. Its editor, M. Rossel, embarked on the expedition as 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau, but on the death of Vice-Admiral Den- 
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trecasteaux and of the two Captains Huon and D’Auribeau, the 
latter of which happened just as the voyage had terminated, he took 
the command as senior officer. On the arrival of the frigates at 
Sourabaya, a Dutch settlement on the eastern coast of Java, they had 
the mortification of learning the unfortunate situation of their coun- 
try, the sanguinary proceedings of the revolutionists, the massacre 
of the king, and the war with England in which the Dutch were 
likewise involved. In consequence of this intelligence the vovage 
was here declared to be at an end; the frigates were dismantled, 
and the officers and crew separated themselves into two parties, one 
espousing the cause of the royalists and the other that of the re- 
publicans. As senior officer, though attached to the royal party, 
M. Rossel was permitted to take charge of all the journals, charts 
and observations; and the collections of natural history were en- 
trusted to the care of those gentlemen who had made them. The 
several officers and civilians availed themselves of the opportunity 
of getting to France by a fleet of Dutch Indiamen then on the eve 
of sailing for Europe; but before they had doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Dutch had changed sides and were at war with 
England. Their East India Ships were of course eagerly looked 
after by our cruizing squadrons, and that which had on board the 
naturalists, with their whole collection, was captured by his Majesty’s 
ship the Sceptre, near St. Helena. M. Rossel, with his papers, charts 
nd journals, shared the same fate, being taken by an English frigate 
on the north coast of Scotland. ‘The papers were deposited in the 
Admiralty; and M. Rossel, thus circumstanced, accepted the offer 
made to him by Lord Spencer of employment in the hydrographi- 
cal department of that office, where he continued in arranging the 
papers, copying the — and finishing the charts, until the pas- 
sing of the decree which allowed the return of emigrants to France, 
when he availed himself of the opportunity, and was allowed to 
carry with him complete copies of all the papers relating to the 
voyage. Having now transferred his loyalty to a new sovereign, he 
soon became a true and faithful subject of the great Napoleon, to 
whom,-of course, he dedicates his ponderous work, assuring him 
‘ that he can only consider his labours of any use, m so far as they 
shall obtain the approbation of his Majesty.’ While employed in 
the British Admiralty, M. Rossel is said to have conducted himself 
with great propriety, and was considered as‘a man of some talent 
—It may be so, but he has led us a most wearisome route over the 
surface of no less than fifteen hundred pages of broad quarto, ‘two 
thirds of which, however, we shall spare our readers the trouble and 
fatigue of wading through. In fact, that part which describes the 
proceedings of the voyage consists only of 590 pages of the first 
volume, and to this part only we request the attention of our rea- 
ders for the present. wi 
ice 
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Vice-Admiral Dentrecasteaux sailed from Brest with the two 
frigates La Recherche and L’Espérance on the 29th September, 
1791, and on the 13th of the following month anchored in the bay 


of Santa Cruz in the Island of Teneriffe. While at this place, they _ 


discovered a remarkable difference in the quantity of the declination 
of the magnetic needle from the true pole of the earth, or, as we 
call it, the variation of the compass, when observed on shore, and 
when taken on board the ships. At their observatory on the former 
_it was found to be N. 21° 33° W.; on the mole it was N. 23° 43’ 
W.; and on board La Recherche N. 18° 7'W. Nearly the same 
difference had been remarked here by La Pérouse, and” ascribed by 
him to the ferruginous quality of the soil of Teneriffe, a remark which 
the present navigators verified, by comparing an observation made 
on board one of the frigates with another that was taken on the top 
of a house, thirty feet above the surface of the ground, when the 
two results were found to be nearly the same. The soil equally 
affected the inclination, or dip, of the needle. 

In the track of calms, squalls, and frequent heavy rains, that ge- 
nerally prevail in the neighbourhood of the line, the vice admiral 
caused those precautions to be observed, which were so successfuily 
put in practice by Captain Cook, for preventing disease among the 
seamen. He attributes the phosphorescent appearance of the sea 
to the twofold operation of inside in the water, and of a highly 
electrified atmosphere, by which the luminousness of these and 
other objects become greatly increased: and the ground of this opi- 
nion he states to be his constant observation that the light was most 
vivid when the air was most strongly charged with the electric fluid, 
that is to say, in dense stormy weather, when the mercury in the ba- 
rometer descends very low. ‘ On those occasions,’ he observes, ‘ the 
larger kinds of fish, as they dart along, become luminous.’ (p. 15.) 
In the justness of this observation he was afterwards fully confirmed 


by the appearance of the sea in a storm, on the night of the 14th 


of April, im latitude 42° 14’ S., longitude 127° 47’ E. 


‘ During the whole of this night the sea was continually phosphores- 
cent. Voluminous masses of water appeared to be rolling like globes of 
fire ; and during the reiterated and violent squalls of wind and hail a blaze 
of fire raged on the ocean with the greatest fury; at such times the points 
of the conducting rods were distinctly perceived to throw out plumes of 
electric fire. ‘The mercury in the barometer had then descended to 27 
inches 6 lines, for the first time it had been so low. It was also the first 
time, in the course of the voyage, that the meteor, usually called feu 
Saint-Elme, had been observed playing at the mast-head, and on that 
account I thought it worthy of remarking that its appearance was si- 
multaneous with the phenomenon of an illuminated sea.’—p. 47. 


On the 17th January, 1792, the expedition arrived at the a 
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of Good Hope, where the Vice-Admiral received a dispatch that 
had been transmitted to him from the Isle of France by M. de 
Saint-Felix, the commander of the French squadron in the East In- 
dies. In this dispatch were contained the depositions of two mas- 
ters of French merchant vessels, who had been at Batavia when 
Captain Hunter and the officers of the English frigate Sirius, 
wrecked on Norfolk Island, arrived there. 'The depositions stated 
that those English officers asserted that, in their passage from Bo-. 
tany Bay to Batavia on board a Dutch vessel, they had seen, near 
the Admiralty islands, some canoes which gave the most unequivo- 
cal marks, that the inhabitants of those islands had recently com- 
municated with Europeans; some of them wearing pieces of the 
uniform, and others the sword-beits, of the French marine. It was 
also stated that Captain Hunter, who had seen La Pérouse at Bo- 
tany Bay, entertained no doubt that these articles were procured 
from the wreck of his two frigates. ‘The depositions however were 
at variance with each other; one of them having stated the uniforms, 
and the other mentioned only the sword-belts ; one said that the peo- 
ple made signs as if they wished for razors to shave themselves ; 
the other, that they held up white flags as the signal for the ships to 
come near them: other matters of an iinprobable nature were also 
stated; besides, Captain Hunter was still in Table Bay when M. 
Dentrecasteaux entered it, and went away without making any com- 
munication on the subject. It was found, moreover, that he had 
positively denied to the Governor and Commander of the forces at 
the Cape, that he had made any such statement, and that the depo- 
sitions, as far as regarded himself and his officers, were totally false 
and groundless. Still, however, as M. de Saint Felix had laid so 
much stress upon them, as to dispatch a frigate to the Cape for the 
sole purpose of communicating their contents, the Vice-Adiniral, in 
spite of his better judgment, and contrary to his instructions, deter- 
mined to steer a direct course for the Admiralty Islands. ‘This de- 
termination appears the more extraordinary, as La Pérouse, in his 
last dispatch, on leaving Botany Bay, states distinctly, __ 

‘TI shall proceed from hence to the Friendly Islands, and carry strictly 
into execution my instructions relative to the southern part of New Ca- 
ledonia, the island of Santa Cruz of Mendana, the south coast of the 
Arsacides of Surville, and the Louisiade of Bougainville, and endeavour 
to discover whether this last land be connected with New Guinea, or se- 
parated from it.’ (Instructions, p. 24.) 

Here is not the least allusion to any intention of visiting the 
Admiralty Islands. If therefore we were much surprised that the 
commander of the expedition should so easily have been diverted 
from his instructions, by accounts so vague, contradictory, and ab- 
surd, avowedly resting on the testimony of a British officer, who had 
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denied all knowl of the matters stated, we were not less so, on 
finding him, after leaving Table Bay, cruizing along the eastern 
coast of Africa, within six or eight leagues of the shore. This was 
an unfortunate course, whether he intended to make for the Admi- 
ralty Islands, by passing to the northward of New Holland, or to 
the southward of Van Diemen’s land. We had conceived it to be as- 
certained long ago, that the sure way to reach any part of New Hol- 
land, or even the island of Java, was, in the first instance, to stretch 
to the southward of the Cape, as far as the parallels of 58¢ or 40°°S. 
in order to catch the strong westerly winds which usually prevail in 
those latitudes. Accordingly, at the end of 20 days, beatmg about 
to little purpose, he discovered his error, and saw that it would be 
impossible for him to reach Timor, as he had intended, by that 
route, on account of the monsoon; the same reflexion, he tells us, 
occurred precisely at the same moment, to M. Huon, the com- 
mander of L’Espérance. ‘They agreed therefore to stand back to 
the southward and shape a course for the islands of St. Paul and Ad- 
sterdam ; and from thence round the southern extremity of Van 
Diemen’s land. Here we cannot avoid remarking, that Dentrecas- 
teaux appears not only to have shewn a want of decision, ill suited 
to the character with which he was invested, but a want of skill also 
as a navigator, by which nearly a month was lost, in point of time ; 
and what is infinitely more important, several months of wear and 
tear were completely sacrificed without an adequate object. 

On the 23th of March they perceived the island of St. Paul, 
(which M. Rossel thinks proper to call Amsterdam.) 

‘The summit of this island,’ says M, Dentrecasteaux, ‘ of which I 
was desirous to fix the position that had not yet been determined, was 
enveloped in clouds, which, on a nearer approach, we perceived to 
consist of thick smoke, from whence flame was presently observed to 
issue. This conflagration, on uninhabited land, gave rise to a conjec- 
ture among some of us, that it might be a signal, made by some unfor- 
tunate persons who had escaped from shipwreck to this island, to ask 
for assistance ; it was obvious, however, that the mass of fire was too 
considerable to suppose it had commenced only on the first appearance 
of the ships.’ (p. 41.) 

Passing within four cables length of the island, they observed the 
strata of rock to be exactly parallel and horizontal, and concluded 
that an organization so regular could not proceed from a volcanic 
os yet, jets of smoke were emitted from the crevices between 

strata. 


* These jets,’ he observes, ‘ shewing themselves at intervals, appear- 
ed to our naturalists as almost infallible indications of subterranean fire.’ 
Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than this account. The 
smoke and fire which enveloped this island were either natural or 
artificial ; 
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artificial; if natural, it would have been highly curious and de- 
sirable to examine the structure of this little point thrown up in the 
midst of the ocean, and detect nature im the very act, as it were, of 
carrying on one of her most magnificent operations : if artificial, the 
probability was, that it had been lighted by some unhappy persons 
who had escaped shipwreck, to be consumed, perhaps, in the very 
fire they had kindled with the view of pointing out their miserable 
situation, or to perish by the slow and lingering process of famine. 
It is true, they could not be the people he was m quest of ; yet it 
might be supposed that a kindred sympathy for others, in like dis- 
tress, would have induced him to send a boat on shore. He did no 
such thing, but got out of the cloud of smoke as fast as he could, 
which was not, he tells us, until they were five leagues distant from 
the island. The only information we have of this island is contaimed 
in the ‘ Authentic Account of the Embassy to China,’ which was 
collected from a seal-catcher on the neighbouringisland of Amster- 
dam. This man says it is covered with frutescent plants, and that 
the shore abounds with pumice stone: he made no mention of any 
— of fire, natural or artificial, though his visit to it was 
only six months after it had been passed by M. Dentrecasteaux. 

We have observed that M. Rossel has thought fit to call this 
island Amsterdam. It may be proper for us, before we proceed 
farther, to state, that we have been favoured with the opportunity of 
comparing his book with the original manuscript of Dentrecasteaux, 
wherein it is distinctly stated, that ‘ conformably with the English 
charts, we have called it St. Paul, which passage M. Rossel has 
completely falsified, by suying that they did not conform themselves 
to the English charts, but followed the appellation as given by the 
Dutch. Had it merely depended on the insertion or exclusion of 
the uegative particle, we should willingly have ascribed it to an er- 
ror of the press; but there could be no mistake in_ his altering the 
words St. Paul for Amsterdam. ‘Trifling as this alteration ma 
appear, we have no doubt that M. Rossel was ordered to make it 
by some of those minions of the French government who direct the 
press ; and that as far as his authority extended, as he tells us in his 
preface, ‘ La relation du voyage a été redigé d’aprés le Journal méme 
du Contre-Amiral Dentrecasteaux, écrit en entier de sa propre 
main.’ Be it remembered, however, that he had only a copy of the 
origiaal journal. We are the more inclined to this opinion of his not 
being a free agent, as in some other places, we observe, he has been 
obliged to soften down the praise bestowed by the Vice-Admiral on 
Capt. Cook, Capt. Bligh, and other English navigators. In gene- 
ral, neyo, it is but justice to say that he has been faithful to his 
original. 

On the 20th of April they arrived in the Bay of Storms, on the 
south- 
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south-east point of Van Dieman’s land, on the north side of which 
the frigates anchored in a harbour called by them Port du Nord, 
and which is described as being safe and commodious, the water 
smooth in the worst of weather, and the surrounding shores beau- 
tifully covered with forest trees. 


‘ In vain should I attempt to describe the sensations with which the 
first appearance of this solitary harbour inspired me, placed as it is at 
the extremity of the earth, and closed in so completely, that one might 
there consider one’s-self as shut out from the rest of the world; every 
thing partakes of the wildness of rude creation; here, at every step, re- 
united to the beauties of unmolested nature, one meets with traces of 
her decrepitude, trees of vast height, and bulky in proportion, without a 
branch along the trunk, but their summits crowned with evergreen fo-’ 
liage, some of them appearing as ancient as the globe; so interlaced 
and so close as to be impenetrable, they act as supporters to other trees 
of equal dimensions, but tottering with age, and fertilizing the earth on 
which they grow by their ruins reduced to. a state of corruption’— 
(p. 54.) 

In those magnificent forests the naturalists discovered several 
new species of plants and birds, all of which we imagine, with 
other subjects of natural history, have been described by M. La- 
billardiére, whose book has not yet come under our observation. 
A great number of the largest trees had their trunks hollowed out, 
speerentiy by means of fire, and were intended as huts to shelter 

natives from the inclemency of the weather; one of these, at 
the height of a man from the ground, measured 25 feet 8 inches in 
circumference. The hollow side invariably faced the East, which 
is generally the quarter towards which the strong winds blow. 
Capt. Cook met with the same kind of hollow trees at Adventure 
Bay, not many leagues distant from the same place. No natives 
made their appearance, but, 


* One of the naturalists found some bones, which he concluded to belong 
to the body of a very young girl; they were discovered among the ashes 
of one of the places apparently used by the natives for cooking their 
victuals. Some fragments of broiled flesh were attached to these bones. 
A fact, thus isolated without other indications, especially among a peo- 
ple of such simple manners, is not sufficient to authorize conjectures so 
reproachful to human nature, sinking it below the most ferocious beasts 
of prey, which at least spare their own species. May we not rather 
conclude, from this one Ect, that these savages are in the habit of con- 
suming by fire the last remains of the human body? (p. 78.) 

Here again we find the Vice-Admiral indulging in vague conjec- 
ture, on grounds so very slight as in no degree to warrant either of 
the conclusions drawn by him ; indeed it is by no means clear that 

‘Mons. le Naturaliste did not mistake the bones of a kangaroo for 


those of a young girl. While 
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While the frigates continued in this bay, a discovery was made of 
a passage between Van Dieman’s land and the islands to the south- 
ward of it; which, though of little importance to the general inte- 
rests of navigation, since the discovery of Bass’ Streights, furnishes 
a secure and commodious anchorage for ships in need of such a re- 
treat. They gave it the name of Canal de Dentrecasteaux, and it 
is thus described. 


* A navigator can never be accused of exaggeration in betraying a sort 
of enthusiasm at the sight of an anchorage prolonged to the extent of 
24 miles, equally safe in every part of it; where not a rock occurs ; 
where he may let go the anchor without the least hesitation ; and where 
the shores may be approached within a cable’s length without any dan- 
ger; where the surrounding aspect is, moreover, highly delightful, 
though appearing monotonous at first sight from the uniform verdure of 
the trees, with which all the hills, piled on each other, are clothed, 


from the summit of the most elevated down to the water’s edge, but va-- 


ried nevertheless by the many picturesque retreats formed by the sinuo- 
sities of the numberless bays of this channel, and by the rivulets falling 
into them; the latter, however, confined to the shores of the main land. 
Ata season so far advanced, and in a gulph which bears so menacing a 
name (Storin Bay), the discovery of such an anchorage is calculated to 

rocure to a seaman, a luxury which, to be able to express, must have 

en felt.’ (p. 100.) 

On each side of this channel a few natives were occasionally 
seen, and among others a woman appeared with a covering over her 
breasts, &c. is object immediately produces another conjec- 
ture from the Admiral, namely, that the concealment was rather 
the effect of the severity of the weather, than of any idea she had of 
decency ; and he draws this conclusion from Captain Cook’s having 
described the natives of Adventure Bay as going entirely naked. 

Having lost nearly a whole month at this place, for we really are 
not able to discover an adequate object to detain them so long, they 
set sail on the 28th of May, and on the 16th of June made the island 
of Pines on the southern extremity of New Caledonia. From 
hence to the northern extremity we are assured that they examined, 
with minute attention, every point along the western coast, stand- 
ing in with both frigates close to the reef of coral rock, which is 
stated to bind the whole extent of the island, or islands, as it were, 
with an uninterrupted chain, whose edge rising to the surface of the 
‘sea, shews, even in the calmest weather, a silvery rippling line, 
far as the eye can reach ; thus warning the adventurous navigator of 
the dangers that surround him: not only here, but in almost every 
‘part of the Pacific ocean, these dangers and the line that indicates 
‘them occur. The unbroken reef of New Caledonia would not al- 
low even their boats to pass to the shore, and as they saw neither 
natives nor canoes, it was presumed that it might equaily prevent 
their 
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their coming out, and thus contribute to that mildness of character, 
which Capt. Cook had described the natives on the opposite side 
to possess. The Admiral, however, adds, that beiig in latitude 
22° 4’S., they did see an opening in the reef, but that on approach- 
ing close to it, they observed the sea breaking with violence within 
a creek, to which on that account they gave the name of Le Havre 
Trompeur. This was rather an unfortunate appellation, for had 
they examined it with that attention which is required from naviga- 
tors sent on Voyages of Discovery, they would have found the Havre 
Trompeur to be one of the most beautiful and extensive harbours 
perhaps in the world, for the discovery of which we are indebted to 
Capt. Kent of the Buffalo, who in 1803 anchored there for some 
ume. 

* This beautiful and extensive harbour,’ says Capt. Kent, ‘ is formed 
by islands, many of them of considerable size, which are about four 
miles within the coral reef that extends (excepting a few breaks) along 
- the whole S. W. side (of New Caledonia), distant off shore from four to 
eight miles; but considerably more from the north and south ends, 
where the land is out of sight when close in with the reef. The reef is 
level with the water’s edge, and towards the sea as steep tuo as the wall 
of a house; we sounded frequently within twice the ship's length of it 
with a line of 150 fathoms, without being able to get bottom.’ (Capt. 
Kent’s Journal.) 


To this harbour Capt. Kent has given the name of Port St. Vin- 
cent, and from the mean of several observations, has laid it down 
as follows :—Latitude 22°. 0’. 10”. S. longitude 165, 55°. 20. E. 
He describes the passage into it as three-quarters of a mile in width, 
the anchorage well sheltered, the water perfectly smooth, the depth 
12 fathoms down to four, the bottom muddy. 

-* During our six weeks stay,’ says Capt. Kent, ‘ we were visited by 
many of the natives, bringing fish, yams, sugar canes, spears, clubs, 
and fishing-nets, neatly made, the whole of which they were happy to 
exchange for such things as might be offered; red or scarlet cloth was 
what particularly struck their fancy; iron they knew not the use of, 
consequently shewed no inclination to possess it. On the whole they 
were a superior race of black people, answering the description given 
by Capt. Cook of the inhabitants of Balade on the N. E. side of the 
island.’ (Capt. Kent’s Journal.) 


The Vice-Admiral laments that he was prevented, by the break- 
ers on the uninterrupted line of coral reef, from landing the na- 
turalists on this coast of New Caledonia, litherto unknown to Eu- 
ropeans. We could have wished that in this dilemma he had em- 
ployed them in examining what has never yet been done, the struc- 
ture, at different depths, of those wall-sided fabrics, whose perpen- 
dicular columns are supposed to descend to the very bed of the 


ocean, 
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ocean, ‘ deeper than did ever plummet sound’, and in en 
to trace the history of those insignificant beings, whose means appear 
to us so inadequate to the end, and whose stu productions 
extend for thousands of miles, and cover millions of acres of the Pa- 
cific ocean, finally becoming the bases or foundations of new islands. 
This is a subject on which we are nearly destitute of information ; 
and it is to be lamented that the French naturalists shouldhave lost so 
many occasions, in the present voyage, of directing their particular 
enquiries into the nature and composition of coral rock, and of the 
marine worms by which they are supposed to be constructed. 
Leaving New Caledonia, and the line of breakers which ex- 
tends fifty leagues to the N. W. far out of sight of any land, 
the Vice-Admiral passed on the 9th July the Eddystone rock, 
discovered by Lieutenant Shortland, which is stated to be incor- 
rectly laid down by that officer. According to their observations, 
its lat. is 8° 18’ S. long. 154% 10’ 38” E. of Paris. The follow- 
ing day they fell in with the Treasury Islands, and passed close to 
Bougainville’s island on the north-western extremity of the 
of Solomon’s islands, all of them surrounded by reefs of coral rock. 
Some of the natives crossed the line of breakers in their canoes, one 
of which, from her size, was supposed to be a vessel of war; having 
forty men on board, all, except sixteen, armed with bows and ar- 
rows, which they offered in exchange for mirrors, nails and bits of 
iron : but nothing was coveted by them with such avidity as red cloth. 


They were entirely naked; their hair black and frizzled, their faces 


and bodies painted ; and they had every appearance of being a savage 
and ferocious race of men; their features however relaxed on hearing 
some lively tunes on the violin. They still continue to answer 
the description long since given of them by Bougainville. 

From the 17th to the 24th July the frigates remained at anchor 
in Carteret Bay, New Ireland, where incessant torrents of rain 
prevented the navigators from making a single observation either 
of the sun or stars. Keeping the track of Captain Carteret, thro 
St. George’s Channel, on the 29th July they reached Vendo 
one of the Admiralty islands, which was supposed to be near to the 
spot where the depositions stated the traces of the ships of La Pé- 
rouse to have been seen. Observing some natives, who shewed po 
inclination to come off to the ships, a boat was sent on shore; the 
inhabitants now flocked to the beach in great numbers : the air of, 
confidence, with which they advanced, and their open and pleasing 
countenances, were highly prepossessing. ‘They offered various 
ornaments, and even their arms, in exchange for trinkets of differ- 
ent kinds and pieces of red cloth, all of which however they re- 
ceived with apparent indifference ; but when a nail was shewn to 
them, they manifested extreme anxjety to get possession of it. 

VOL. Il]. NO. Many 
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Many of them had strings of shells round their waists, which, the 
Admiral supposes, might have been mistaken by the Dutch ship for 
French belts, while the colour of their skins might have given 
the idea of French uniforms. So credulous is man in believing 
what he wishes to be true, that even themselves thought they 
perceived, long before they came near enough to see objects dis- 
tinctly, men covered with red cloth: and the branches and roots of 
atree, tumbling about in the breakers on the edge of the reef, 
were at once converted into the wreck of La Pérouse’s ships: 
‘ tant on aime le merveilleux, et tant on est disposé a le saisir avec 
avidité !’ 

' These islanders,’ he observes, ‘ cover their private parts with a 
shell. I know not whether they wear it for the sake of ornament or 
decency, but the custom appears to be peculiar to the inhabitants of 
this group of islands, no mention being made of it in any voyage. The 
women wear a girdle. The air of content that is painted on their 
countenances, a fine climate, a fertile and abundant island, especially 
in cocoa-nut trees, all appear to announce the happy lot which these 
people enjoy.’ (p. 136.) 


Having satisfied themselves that not the least trace of the ships 
orvrew of La Pérouse was discoverable among the Admiralty is- 
lands ; they stood away for the Negro islands of Morelle, which 
they ubserved to be covered with cocoa-nut trees. Numbers of 
canoes - peer on every side among the reefs and small islands, all 
seemingly employed in fishing. Some of them came off to the 
frigates, and were anxious to procure knives, nails and iron of any 
kind, for which they offered in exchange different sorts -of or- 
nmaments, arms, and even the shells which covered their naked- 
ness. ‘They appeared to be, in all respects, the same happy, cheer- 
ful, and coutented people as those of the Admiralty islands. We 
cannot approve of an experiment made by the Admiral ‘ to excite 
the admiration’ of this unsuspecting people, by causing a musket 
to be fired; and still less the childish trick of placing a lighted 
candle m a paper lantern and setting it afloat on a plank, which, 
as the ship receded, appeared to approach them; and caused so 
much affright that they speedily withdrew and disappeared altogether : 
and we most cordially agree with him ‘ that he ought to have spared 
them this cause of alarm, which could only tend to create distrust.’ 
- Passmg Los Ermitanos, the Thousand isles of Morelle, and 
numberless rocks and islands bound together by reefs of coral, they 
arrived onthe 17th August, on the coast of New Guinea. Instanding 
through Dampier’s straits, they observed a large proa bearing a flag; 
but the appearance of the two frigates coced no curiosity in the 
people on board, nor in those of the numerous craft that were seen 
passing and repassing on every side : a certain proof of their near ap 
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proach to some European settlement. On the 5th September 
they accordingly arrived at Amboyna. 

A whole chapter employed in describing the government, the 
productions, commerce, religion and population of a Dutch settle- 
ment established two centuries ago, being, im our opinion, totally 
out of its place ima voyage of discovery, we shall make no cere- 
be in passing it over without farther notice. 

aving remained at this place a little more than a month to‘ 
refit the frigates and refresh the crews, M. Dentrecasteaux, on the 
18th October, again set sail ; and keeping along the west coast of | 
New Holland and doubling Cape Leween, or S. W. Cape, an- 
chored on the 9th December, in a bay to which he gave the 
name of Espérance, after one of the frigates. This bay is within 
a cluster of islands to which Vancouver two years before had given 
the name of Termination Islands. Standing off at this point to 
the southward, Dentrecasteaux continued along the coast about. 
nine degrees farther to the eastward than Vancouver had done. 
Had he stood on a little farther, he would have effected the im- 
portant discovery of Bass’s Strait, which separates New Holland 
from Van Dieman’s land; the merit of which was reserved for 
a landsman whose name it properly bears. This young man, the 
surgeon of the Reliance, solicited a boat at Port Jackson’from the 
governor, to run down the coast and make observations. 


_ *I fitted out’ says Captain Hunter, ‘ a good whale boat for him, 
victualled and manned to his wish. On finding when he had got 
the length of Cape Howe, that the shore inclined westward, he con- 
tinued to trace it along till he came to a steep and high promontory, in 
lat. 39° S. From this Cape the land lay along W. N. W. He con- 
tinued to steer in that direction for about sixty miles beyond this head- 
land, where he found an extensive harbour, but his provision becoming 
short and his boat leaky, he was compelled to return.’ 


This discovery was made in 1798, near six years after Dentre- 
casteaux conceived there might be such a passage, but had not the 
resolution to stand on and determine so important an object, not 
only for his own views at that time, but for the benefit of naviga- 
tion in general, for the future. 

The whole line of coast on this part of New Holland, usually 
called Nuyt’s land from a Dutch navigator of that name, is the 
most dreary that can well be imagined, consisting of drifts of sand; 
salt-lakes, and swampy marshes. M. Riche, one of the natu- 
ralists, lost his way among the sand-hills, aud was absent two days 
from the ship. Worn by fatigue and famished with hunger, he 
became at length completely exhausted. In this state, when hope 
bad nearly abandoned him, he discovered a small spring of fresh 
water, which caused him to exclaim, ‘ Even an atheist, ov a blessing 
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so unlooked for, would bring back his thoughts to the benevolence. 


of a deity.’ M. Riche is not the first man whom misfortunes 
have led to a sense of religion. ‘The only discovery made b 
him of any interest was a valley among the sand-hills, covered wi 
the remains of a subverted forest ; the trees broken off at a few feet 
from the ground, and the whole converted imto calcareous stone. 

On the 2ist January, 1793, they in visited the Bay of 
Storms, and anchored in Port du Sud. had now much in- 
tercourse with the natives, whom they found to be a mild, inoffen- 
sive —_ humoured people, without suspicion or distrust. 
Each family appeared to live and eat apart, and the men were ob- 
served to shew a remarkable degree of affection and tenderness 
for their children. Their food consisted of shell-fish, lobsters, sea 
slugs, and other marine productions ; they refused to taste of any 
kind of victuals, and even of wine or spiritous liquors which were of- 
fered to them by the seamen. They shewed not the least inclina- 
tion for trinkets or other articles, and consequently no disposition 
towards theft. Some of the tallest and stoutest men had two 
wives each. 

The conjecture made by the Vice-Admiral on their former visit, 
that they ate human flesh, he is now anxious to do away, and ex- 
claims, ‘ Oh! que l’on dat rougir de les avoir soupgonnés, l’année 
derniére, de se nourrir de chair humaine!’ In fact he describes 
them to be the most harmless and unoffending of mortals. 

The frigates again came to anchor in Adventure Bay. Here they 
searched for the fruit trees which had been planted by Capt. Cook, and 
discovered some of them still in existence, but so weak and languish- 
ing as to hold out no hope of their ever bearing fruit: no traces 
were found of the hogs left there by our celebrated navigator. 

They now steered a direct course for the Friendly islands, 
where arrived on the 23d March, and brought the ships to 
anchor at Tongataboo. Here we are, as it were, on classic ground, 
and feel ourselves perfectly at home; and we have no hesitation in 
avowing our predilection in favour of Captain Cook’s account 
of those islanders, where the description differs from, that of M. 
Dentrecasteaux. Indeed to the injudicious conduct of the Vice- 
Admiral, and to that excessive vanity which seems to be inherent in 
the breast of a Frenchman, may be attributed all the dis 5 
squabbles, and actual hostilities in which they were ented ah 
the natives. Conceiving some of the armed people to be more tur- 
bulent than the rest, while carrying on their traffic on shore, the offi- 
cers deemed it necessary to take precautions against a surprize. Let 
us hear what these precautions were. 

*On the same evening it was thought advisable to inspire them 
with awe by making them acquainted with the use of our fire-arms. 

Two 
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Two birds were suspended from the branch of a tree at a little distance, 
and one of our best marksmen presented himself, in full confidence of 
bringing them down at the first shot, but he missed them twice: a second 
marksman renewed the attempt—his musquet missed fire: peals ot 
laughter now burst forth on every side, and particularly from that 
quarter where the armed people were assembled. One of these drew 
his bow, and pierced one of the birds; his expertness was rewarded with 
the greatest applause, and contrasted, in a manner sufficiently mortifying, 
with the little success which had attended our first efforts. A third marks- 
man now presented himself and brought down the second bird :—but the 
first impression was made; and it was remarked that the confidence of 
these people in their own strength was augmented, and the fear of our 
fire-arms weakened in proportion, The insulting air now perceptible 
among them made me conclude that our means of defence were too 
weak, and that it would be necessary for one of the frigates without loss 
of time to approach the island of Panghaimadvo, in order to over-awe 
them by the appearance of our cannon.’ p. 279. 


In the same night one of their sentinels was knocked down on 
his post, and his musquet: carried off; and those who had vainly 
endeavoured to strike terror into the savages, became now alarmed in 
their turn. All was confusion, and all flew to arms. The natives 
kept their ground, and the party of warriors refused to withdraw. 
The Espérance hauled close in shore, the tents were struck, and 
every thing was speedily re-embarked. All intercourse was declared 
at an end, till the person should be delivered up who had committed 
the outrage on the sentry. Soon after this, several of the chiefs 
cameon board, bringing with them the supposed culprit, whom they 
oe ae cer to put to immediate death ; but the Admiral was satisfied 
with giving him a severe flogging. Harmony was once more re- 
stored ; but, on account of the daring robberies that were commit- 
ted, quarrels and bloodshed speedily ensued. 

The inhabitants of Tongataboo had a perfect recollection of the 
visits of CaptainCook. His memory was held dear by many of them, 
especially by the family of Fatafé. Others, however, are said to 
have taxed him with cruelty. One person only, according to 
Captain Cook’s journal, is said to have been wounded; bat M. 
Dentrecasteaux observes that more than one were seen by them 
with musquet bails through different parts of the body. After 
much enquiry, they found that the horses and cows which had been 
left by Captam Cook were all dead; but their hogs were most abun- 
dant, and had greatly improved by the cross with those of Europe, 

of them weighing not less than two hundred pounds. Not 

the least vestige could be traced of any thing that had belonged to 
La Pérouse; no medals which he carried out with him, and of 
which they had exact copies ; no trinkets, no French clothes, —— 
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thing belonging to their nation. They proceeded therefore to the 
N. Westward, and on the 17th April, came to anchor in the harbour 
of Balade, on the North-east extremity of New Caledonia, having 

sed the islands of Tanna, Annatom and Erronun, three of the 
New Hebrides, without discovering any trace of the objects of 
their search. Here the Vice-Admiral found the natives to resemble 
in their persons those of Van Dieman’s Land, differing from them 
however in every other respect; ferocious in the extreme, and the 
greatest thieves he had yet met with. He is perfectly astonished 
that Forster should have described them as so amiable and mild 
a people, when he pronounces them, from what he saw, to be the 
worst of cannibals. 

* This people, who are said to have exhibited such marks of hor- 
ror, on seeing the sailors eating animal food, because they imagined 
it to be human flesh, are themselves anthropophagi, are ravenous after 
human flesh, and use no pains to disguise their avidity for it. This very 
day,’ continues he, ‘ one of these ferocious savages gave a human bone 
with pieces of broiled flesh upon it to M. Piron, which was the cup- 
bongiet the knee of a youth of 14 or 15 years of age: to prevent mis- 
take the savage was asked what it was, and he pointed to the place to 
which it belonged. This same bone being brought on board and presented 
to two natives, they finished the remains of the flesh attached to it. 
Another native was seen devouring a slice of flesh, which, by the skin, 
was ascertained to be human.’—p. 333. 


With all these proofs of the Vice-Admiral, and with all the 
skulls and skeletons of human beings which he saw piled up in dif- 
ferent places, we yet doubt exceedingly if there exists upon the 
face of the earth, a race of beings who delight in devouring human 
flesh; and we are persuaded that, if the practice exists at all, it 
must either arise from a mere ceremonial of tasting the flesh and 
blood of some powerfui and detested enemy, or from being driven to 
it, as the last resource, by famine. This might have been the de- 
plorable state of the New Caledonians at that time; for he describes 
them as meagre miserable-looking beings, and tells us that they 
were observed to eat calcareous earth. had lost the breed of 
hogs left them by Captain Cook; which causes the Admiral to 
observe that, ‘it is not likely people who spare not one another, 
should afford time enough for animals to multiply their species.’ 
With the favourable testimony of Captain Cook and Mr. Forster 
before the visit of M. Dentrecasteaux, and of Captain Kent sub- 
sequent to that period, M. Rossel must excuse us if we place 
more reliance on the justness of the character of the New Caledo- 
nians as we have received it from our own countrymen, than on 
that which he has given us from M. Dentrecasteaux’s am * 

{. 
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In the propriety of many of the Vice-Admiral’s observations on 
the po = of the Pacific islanders, we most cordially agree ; as when 
he observes, that their disposition to thieving, forinstance, and their 
mutual animosities are, in a great degree, owing to the articles which 
we carry among them. Could iron be made to produce iron, then 
indeed this metal would be the greatest of all benefits that could be 
conferred on them; but what must be the situation of that savage, 
who is unfortunate enough to possess the last nail, or the last knife? 
he must either fall a sacrifice to the man who is stronger than him- 
self, or it must become the opie of general discord, and the cause 
of civil war and desolation. ith regard to thieving, it may be ob- 
served that, among a tribe of savages, whose precarious subsistence 
depends chiefly if not altogether on chance, cunnmg and strength 
are the only laws by which property can be acquired and secured. 
Among such a people, stealing can scarcely be considered as a crime, 
and may be accounted a virtue. It is stated in a recent publication, 
that a savage was deliberately shot while stealing a bit of red rag 
from a staff, because it interrupted the person from completing the 
observation of an angle: it must be confessed that the condget of 
the thief was innocence itself when compared with that of the mur- 
derer. The truth is, the conduct of voyagers has generally been 
incompatible with the characters of the people with whom they 
held communication: and it is painful to reflect that the intercourse 
of Europeans with the South-sea and Pacific islanders, has done them 
no good: on the contrary, it has tainted their bodies with new 
diseases, and corrupted their minds with new vices; it has created 
new wants, and furnished new incitements to hostility, without con- 
ferring on them any one benefit to compensate the multitude of 
evils arising from this calamitous traffic. 

Finding no trace of La Pérouse among this ‘effroyable peuple,’ 
who had even forgotten Captain Cook, and gave no indications 
that Europeans had ever visited their coast, except by their avidity 
for iron, M. Dentrecasteaux took his leave; and on the 21st May, 
the frigates came to anchor off the Isle of Santa Cruz: here the 
French quarrelled with the natives, and shot one of them in an affray. 
On passing Solomon’s islands, their frigates were attacked by a num- 
ber of light, well-constructed, and gaily-decorated proas. ‘The men 
in them were naked, but ornamented with plumes, bracelets and 
necklaces of shells and mother of pearl. From hence, stretching 
along the northern coast of Louisiade, and the South Eastern side 
of New Guinea, they passed the Straits of Dampier, along the North 
coast of New Britain. The natives of Louisiade appeared to be more 
civilized than those of the islands which they "es para passed ; 
they wore a covering round their loins, and used shields as ——. 
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of defence; they had large proas with masts: they were anxious to 
procure pieces of red cloth, but perfectly indifferent as to iron, 
whence the Admiral concludes that he was the first European who 
had visited that part of the coast. | 

M. Dentrecasteaux’s health had for some time been on the decline, 
and the scurvy had found its way into the ships. M. Huon, the 

of the Espérance, died before they left New Caledo- 

nia; their provisions, especially their bread and water, were be- 
coming short ; their wine was turning sour ; every thing therefore con- 
sidered , it was deemed advisable to make the best of their way to 
the island of Java. On the 8th July, they made the coast of New 
Britain, and on the 20th of the same month M. Dentrecasteaux de- 
parted this life. The command now devolved upon M. D’Auribeau, 
who determined to execute the intentions of the Vice-Admiral, and 
make the best of his way to Java. Passing the Admiralty islands 
a second time, and coasting New Guinea, they anchored for a few 
days at Boni, in the island of Waigiou. Hence they stood for 
Cayeli, in the island of Bouro, where continued several days ; 
but this being a Dutch settlement, and inhabited by half-cast Por- 
tuguese, Chinese and Malays, afforded nothing worthy of particular 
notice. Directing their course through the strait of Boutoun 
they arrived at Sourabaya, in the island of Java, on the 27th of 
October, 1798; where, as we have already observed, the voyage 
was declared to be at an end, ‘ the ulterior events being equally fo- 
reign to the voyage of Vice-Admiral Dentrecasteaux, and to the end 
which age proposed by it.’ 

M. Rossel, after paying many handsome compliments, deserv- 
edly, wevhave no doubt, to the character of his deceased friend, 


thus concludes his encomium :— 


* We are bold enough to flatter ourselves that geographers and men of 
science will now rank him among the number of those illustrious navi- 
gators, who have acquired a right to the gratitude of all nations; and 
that every reader will feel a lively interest for the religious and tender- 
hearted man who deserved so well of humanity..—(p. 448). 

We can by no means subscribe to M. Rossel’s opinion that either 
geographers, or men of science, will consider M. Dentrecasteaux to 
have ‘ acquired a right to the gratitude of all nations,’ for the dis- 
coveries made in the present voyage. We sincerely believe that he 
was, what M. Raksel vases him to be, ‘ a religious and tender- 
hearted man’; but, amiable as such a character unquestionably is 
in private life, we do not conceive it to be the best adapted for 
an undertaking that demands many other qualifications. We do 
not mean to say that M. Dentrecasteaux’s piety stood in the way 
of his duty; but we have no hesitation in asserting that his own 
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furnishes incontestible proofs of inactivity, and a total want 


of curiosity. Satisfied with vain and idle conjectures grounded on 


the reports of his officers, he seldom gave himself the trouble of 
setting his foot on shore. We have seen his want of resolution and 
apparent want of skill, on leaving the Cape of Good Hope ; his 
vague speculations, and total want of curiosity at the island of St. 
Paul ; his want of perseverance on the South coast of New Hol- 
land, which lost him the merit of discovering Bass’s Strait ; and his 
mistaken conjectures at Van Dieman’s land ‘ injurieuses a la nature 
humaine’: the dread indeed of cannibals seems to have haunted him 
through the voyage. With simple uneducated and uncivilised nature, 
he appears to have been wholly unacquamted. But the most serious 
charge against him is the extraordinary delay in visiting the Friendly 
islands, to which La Pérouse had distinctly stated his determina- 
tion of proceeding from Botany Bay. He did not arrive at them 
till the 23d March, 1793, though they are within a month’s sail 
of Van Dieman’s land, which he left on the 28th May, 1792. 
This is not all; on the 16th June, when at New Caledonia, he 
passed the Friendly islands within eight or ten days sail, whem the 
wind was at S.W. and consequently as favourable as it could blow: 
to have taken them in his way to the Admiralty islands, could not 
therefore have delayed him three weeks; probably, not a fortnight. 
Thus nearly twelve months may be said to be lost, in arriving at 
that point to which he was directed, by his instructions, to proceed 
without delay, and where intelligence was most likely to be received. 
La Pérouse and his companions might, for aught he knew to the 
contrary, be fallen into the hands of savages, and anxiously ex- 
pecting their release, while he was amusing himself with €ircum- 
navigating New Holland, drinking coffee with the Dutch governor 
of Amboyna, or composing memoirs on the commerce, population, 
and religion of that settlement. : 

We are most willing to bestow on the memory of M. Dentre- 
casteaux that character to which he appears justly entitled—that 
of a truly good and honourable man; but we should acquit our- 
selves of the duty which we owe to the public were we to admit that 
the choice of his sovereign, on the present occasion, was the most 
happy; or that the Admiral fulfilled the expectations of the unfor- 
tunate monarch whose confidence in his ‘ talents, resolution, and 
prudence’, led him to imagine that he would be able—* de perfec- 
tionner la description du globe, et d'accroitre les comnoissances 
humaines.’ 

When M. Rossel holds out the discovery of Dentrecasteaux’s 
channel, and of a few degrees of the barren coast of Nuyt’s land, 
to be of such magnitude, as to induce the British Admiralty in 
1797 
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1797 and 1798 to ground a voyage on the information contained 


in the Vice-Admiral’s journal, we cannot believe him to be serious. 


In fact no such expedition, as he afterwards confesses, was 
sent out in either of those years. Iv 1801, Capt. Flinders sailed 
from England in the Investigator for the pence of completing 
the _ of New Holland, a especially a the coast of the 
great gulph of Carpentaria, which is diametrically opposite to that 
part of New Holland where the French frigates ne on their 
operations. 

Our remarks on the remaining part of the work must be very 
brief. In the first volume an appendix is subjoined to the account 
of the voyage, containing a scientific statement of the method em- 
ployed in laymg down the charts and plans of the great Atlas, il- 

ustrated by a number of figures engraved on 32 plates, making, 
with the letter-press, an addition to the volume of nearly 200 pages. 
The second volume consists of 692 pages. It will be sufficient to 
enumerate the contents of the chapters. The first is ‘ A Deseri 
tion of the instruments employed in making the observations.’ 
second, ‘ Enquiries into the errors arising, either from the instru- 
ments, the observations, or the tables; and the method of correct- 
ing or reducing them.’ And the third and last, ‘ ‘Tables containing 
the astronomical observations.’ This volume, it will be seen, bears 
an air of science which will alone deter many from openimg it: 
more indeed is made of trivial matters than could possibly be neces- 
sary, or even desirable, in a work of this kind. It has too much 
science for the practical navigator, and too much common-place 
practice for the mere man of science. Indeed the whole substance 
of the ypyage might with ease have been brought into the compass 
of a moderate-sized quarto; but with a moderate-sized quarto the 
Great Nation would not have been satisfied. 

The Atlas, though tremendously large, is made up entirely of 
detached portions of charts, plans of bays and harbours in small 
compartments, several being contained on one sheet, and of etchings 
of coasts lands. Some of these are pretty enough, and 
we have only One objection to make to them—they are not accurate. 

is assertion we conceive ourselves called upon to substantiate by 
proofs. We shall take the very first plate of ‘ Views’ in the book, 
which is that of the island of St. Paul. This island we know to be 
covered with that species of coppice usually called brushwood, 
without a tree of any description; yet it would appear, from the 
first View, which has been copied from Valentyn, that the whole 
coast of that side of the island was covered with trees (cabbage- 
stalks, a painter would call them) at least a hundred feet high! 
whereas in all the other views they have given of this island, 
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some of them taken within a few cables length of the shore, there 
is plenty of fire, and smoke, but not a single shrub to break the 
barren uniformity of the surface. The second instance, is the chart 
of New Caledonia, which we are assured is constructed ‘ avec la 
plus grande precision,’ and from observations that were taken with 
the greatest attention and exactitude, particularly in the vicinity 
of Havre Trompeur. Now we know from t. Kent's obser- 
vations, made during his stay of six weeks im Port St. Vincent, 
that there is not one line of truth in that part of the chart of New 


Caledonia, as laid down in this Atlas. Capt. Kent found one of the _ 


finest harbours in the world ; the French declare positively that there 
is no harbour: Capt. Kent says that the distance of the reef from the 
coast is from four to eight miles ; the French assert, from accurate 
and repeated observations, that it never exceeds three miles, and 
—~ gem runs nearer to the coast. Capt. Kent says that within the 
reef, and between it and the coast, are a number of islands, not 
only at Port St. Vincent, but on each side of it, forming, as he 
conjectures, other harbours; the French have not laid down one 
single island in the vicinity of this harbour, nor on the whole line 
of coast from the S.E. to the N.W. extremity of New Caledonia, 
except a few near the middle, obviously placed at random ; yet the 
mountains and promontories are all shaded down to the coast as if 
they had been accurately measured and actually surveyed. ’ 


Arr. III. Fables and Satires, with a Preface on the Esopean 
Fable. By Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart. @ vol. post 8vo. 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 1809. 


ALTHOUGH the well-known division of aw into writers 

for fame—writers for bread—and writers for both—is tolerably 
comprehensive on the whole; yet the classification, we conceive, 
may be very conveniently extended, by adding to it the farther divi- 
sion, of writers from ennui. 

_ It was a saying (we believe) of Sir Walter Raleigh, that he pi- 
tied an illiterate gentleman on a rainy day: but as a dull production 
in the hand, and a blazing fire at the feet, are extremely apt to ag- 
gravate, instead of assuaging, the languor and drowsiness of a lonely 
Winter-evening, we cannot but highly applaud the substitution of 
¢omposing for reading ; as whatever may be the ultimate effect 
which 
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which is thus induced upon others, it is a plan whieh must infallibly 
answer the immediate and happy purpose of awakening the dormant 
energies of the writer himself. 

The pupil of the School of Ennui is usually guiltless, in his out- 
set, of any designs upon the attention of the public: but his little 
performances accumulate by degrees ; he reads them, perhaps, re- 
peatedly, in solitude, and, of course, before a candid auditor; he 

ds in them a ‘ sweetness,’ which he is unwilling to waste ‘ on 
the desert air; he indulges a good-natured friend with a recital ; 
and his good-natured frierid (although, perchance, he earns his 
dinner as hardly as Mat at the table of Sir Topaz) can scarcel 
refuse, with decency, to pay for port with praise: thus encourag 
by a person of the most unequivocal j ent and sincerity, the 
author deliberates no longer—he sends for a printer, rushes into 
S ~ a of the press, and becomes a lamentable victim of her 


Tpiororyos 
Tluxsol MEAANOE bardroso. 

That the productions of the School of Ennui should be chiefly 
of the metrical kind, is a circumstance which might reasonably be 
expected; for whilst, on the one hand, the hunting for a jingle of 
terminations will necessarily prolong the amusement of the writer, 
so, on the other, a much greater economy of matter is fortunately 
allowed in a species of composition, of which the well-known canon 
pronounces, that 

* One line for sense, and one for rhyme, 
” Is quite enough at any time.’ 


It is undoubtedly, then, to the wonderful relief afforded in cases 
of tedium, by the chiming of syllables, that the world is primarily 
indebted for the Fables and Satires of Sir Brooke Boothby , Bart. 
and we must do ourselves the justice to declare, that we had 
arranged among the efforts of the School of Ennui, long 
before we ed (towards the end of the second volume) at the 
author’s explicit and manly confession of his guilt. ‘The publica- 
tion of these pieces, however, is attributed (in the Preface) to ‘ the 
worse than mediocrity of the collection of sop’s fables in our 
language ;’ but although this excuse can hardly be extended to a 
mass of no fewer than three hundred apologues, done into verse 
from a variety of sources, yet we are charitably disposed to believe 
that a sincere wish to amend in amusing, ‘ prodesse delectando,’ 
may at least have been the leading motive which impelled Sir 
Brooke Boothby to the press. * 
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The apology for publication is followed by some remarks on 
fable-writing ; of which genus of composition, our author informs 
us that there are two species; the one, the simple, ‘ to pei 
force’—and the other, the ornamented, ‘ to insinuate itself by 
dress.’ To the former Sir Brooke Boothby gives a decided prefer- 
ence ; and turning with contempt, or despair, from the arts of his 
predecessors, he has strictly confined himself to the plain, the fa- 
miliar, and the impressive. In all his translations and imitations, 
he hopes that he has so modelled his phraseology as in no case to 
outstep ‘ the concinnity and simplicity essential to these little com- 
positions.’—‘ The familiar style,’ he continues, ‘ which is neither 
flat nor vulgar, is difficult to hit in any language; and, I think, pe- 
culiarly so im the present state of the English. The chief force 
and beauty of this style seems to consist in the proper use of collo- 
quial idioms. But as these are generally fo in the early periods’ 
of original tongues, while they are taking their cast and character ; 
in borrowed and compound languages like ours they will be neither 
abundant nor very expressive. And the few that we had it became 
the affectation to proscribe, since it has been the mode to latinize 
the English language in compliance with the supposed laws of uni- 
versal grammar, frequently mistaken by the doctors themselves ! 
and to which no language is or can be strictly reducible. Do not 
these pedants’ [gently, gently, good Sir Brooke] ‘ know that idioms 
and anomalies, and vernacular phrases, form the countenance and 
spirit of a language? That its beauties as well as its defects must 
consist, not in what it has in common with all others, but in what 
is peculiar to itself ?” 

is amiable and warm attachment of Sir Brooke Boothby to 
the idioms, anomalies, and popular phrases of his mother-tongue, 
will not, we trust, be deprived of the reward to which it is naturally 
entitled ; and although an unlucky recollection of the ease and live- 
liness of Gay, the spirit and archness of La Fontaine, the com- 
pact neatness of Phadrus, the sportive humour of ‘ the Town 


and Country Mouse’ of Horace, and the picturesqué@marration of 


the ‘ Cassita’ of Aulus Gellius; although, we say, these unfortu- 
nate remembrances may for ever banish the translations of Sir 
Brooke Boothby from the parlour-window, yet his work will doubt- 
less be received with gratitude in the nursery and the kitchen; 
and by thus communicating, as we hope it will, both entertainment 
and instruction to children and servants, at least discharge its duty 
towards that class of persons, to whom the author, relying upon 


the opinion of Quintilian, conceives that the Fables of AZsop are 


peculiarly adapted—‘ ducere animos solent, precipué rusticorum 
et 
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et imperitorum : qui et simplicids que ficte sunt, audiunt, et capti 


voluptate, facilé iis quibus delectantur consentiunt.’* 
In defence of the judgment which we have pronounced, we shall 
- a few extracts, with very little selection, from the work be- 
us. 
‘ THE TRUMPETER TAKEN PRISONER. 


A trumpeter in battle ta’en, 

Pleading for quarter, urg’d in vain, 
That none he ever kill’d or wouded. 
His plea by all was judg’d unfounded : 
“ That he who to the war excites 

Is more to blame than he who fights ; 
That like the rest must be his lot’ — 
And the poor trumpeter was shot.’ 


We hope it will be universally admitted that the colloquial pathos 
of the last line, is much more than a recompense for the gram- 
matical slip in the preceding one. 
‘ THE ANGLER AND THE LITTLE FISH. 

An angler a small salmon caught, 

Who with much earnestness besought 

That he would let her go: says she, 

“ What can you do with such as me / 

Next year, when grown a little bigger, 

1 in your bag might make a figure.” 

The prudent man replied, “ No, no;: 

Into my pouch, though small, you go: 

A bird in hand is better far 

Than two that in the bushes are.”’ 


We cannot but observe here, that the last couplet of this piece 
ought to bave been distinguished as an undoubted plagiarism ; and 
we are not a little apprehensive that even some of the most rustic 
of Sir Brooke Boothby’s admirers will detect the theft, from hav- 
ing unavoi read this celebrated yan, over and over again, at 
the bottom of the sign appended to some neighbouring alehouse. 
‘THE DROWNED WOMAN. 
In imitation of La Fontaine. 

I am not one of those who hold, 

That every woman is a scold. 

Much higher of the sex I deem ; 

Worthy of love, respect, esteem ; 

* Lustitut. Lib. V. cap. xi. 
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To whose society we owe 

The few blest hours our lives bestow. 
But women certainly there are 

Ready to wage eternal war ; 

And so to opposition given, 

They'd surely contradict in Heaven. 
When one of these by chance was drown'd, 
The husband came: “ Has no one found 
The corpse ?” he to some boatmen cried 
Upon the bank. “ No,” they replied, 
“ The place to seek it is below, 

Borne by the current down.” “ Not so,” 
Says one, “ but upwards seek, I trow, 
For who e’er saw this woman fail 
’Gainst wind and tide to set her sail ?”’ 


‘ THE DUELLIST. 

_ CIn imitation of no one we believe.) 
Two Frenchmen once in the parterre 
Close to each other seated were : 
One stopt his nose, and turn’d his head ; 
“* Why do you so?” the other said. 
“ Faith, if the truth, Sir, I niust tell, 
Tt is that you I may not smell.”— 
“ Sir, you insult me”—* Troth, not I, 
I speak the truth” —“ I say, you lie, 
And satisfaction I must have.”— 
“ In shewing, Sir, that you are brave 
What you would gain I do not see: 
You'd stink no less, if you kill me ; 
And if my shot should knock you o’er, 
You'll surely stink a great deal more.”’ 
We are totally unable to transcribe such pieces as the foregoing, 
without dismay. Is it possible that any one who ventures upon 
metrical composition should require to be informed that there is 
such a thing as harmony? Is it possible that his ears should be so 
dead to the effect of all sound, as not to assure him that, however 


laboriously he may arrange his syllables by finger and thumb, he — 


may still produce only lines which have scarcely better pretensions 
to the name of verse than the advertisements in a newspaper? A 
well-known species of composition has been denominated ‘ prose 
run mad,’ and we conceive that the lines to which we are alluding 
might not unaptly be distinguished by the title of ‘ prose in a strait 
waistcoat :’ so tightly and piteously, indeed, do they seem to be 
curbed by their ical shackles, as, in many cases, to be totally 
unable, after all their struggles, and heavings, and twistings, to ex- 
press themselves in terms of common intelligibility. Ges 
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One fable begins 


‘ A lad much younger than the other, 
Went with his brother.’ 


and another finishes with thus describing the deplorable downfal of 
two unlucky young men, who reproached an old one with the folly 
of planting. 
‘ The giddy youths small profit made. 

Following an avaricious trade, 

One in a storm at sea was drown’d, 

The other with a mortal wound 

Was on a field of battle found : 

Both to survive the old man’s fate, 

And weep their sad untimely date.’ 


We were not a little disconcerted too, upon recollecting the so- 
lemn promise of simplicity which Sir Brooke Boothby had made 
to his ‘ rustici et imperiti,” at stumbling upon such words as ‘ par- 
terre’ (for the pit of a theatre)—‘ centumviri’—‘ Cecropia’s love’— 
savant’ —‘ lesus majestatis—* Hoc age’—‘ en t]s,’ &c.; and 
we should also have thought, notwithstanding our indulgence of the 
author’s partiality to colloquial oratory, that he -_ possibly have 
summoned up sufficient resolution to condemn lines as 


* But both by G— you shan’t refuse.’ 
Since you're so d—d fond of pelf,’ &c. 


To the fabulous compositions of Sir Brooke Boothby are an- 
nexed Jour Satires, which, we are persuaded, were printed from 
the same benevolent motives as the rest of his performance. They 
undoubtedly contain some very justifiable reproofs of the vicious 
and the thoughtless; and we cannot but lament that the vicious 
and the thoughtless should not be allured to the perusal of them by 
an ampler display of wit, or animated declamation, than is dis- 
coverable in any portion of these ‘ toothless’ remonstrances. We 
have the pleasure of observing, however, that the versification of 
them is generally superior to that of the Fables. 

In the beginning of our critique we alluded to the author’s con- 
fession of the primary cause of his metrical exertions ; and as we 
are now arrived at the curious dialogue in which it occurs, we shall 
indulge our readers with a part. 

B. What to my fables do you say? 
A. You for the sale of them must stay ; 


We may here observe, en passant, that these words but very imper- 
fectly convey the sense which is intended ; indeedygs they now stand, 
they might be construed into a most uncivil prophecy, which we 
trust will not be accomplished. 

Your 
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. Your bookseller the best can tell, 

If you have done them ill or well; 

What takes is good ; what fails is not : 

Reviews must fix the author’s lot. - 

If not than those we have much better, 

You have achiev’d no mighty matter. 
In the two last lines Sir Brooke Boothby’s friend is rather too deep 
for us: we darkly guess at his meaning, indeed; and our guess has 
somewhat relieved us from the alarm which we felt from hastily, 
though not unnaturally, referring ‘ those’ to the word ‘ Reviews’ 
which preceded it. 

Possessors must not be expell’d, 

Unless they clearly are excell’d. 

B. To rival these I did not mean ; 

For then [when?] their works I scarce had seen. 

Chac’d by dire war half Europe o’er, 

To Gothland’s hyperborean shore, 

Ice-bound in dark and cheerless clime, 

I wrote to cheat the lingering time. 

A Phadrus I, by chance, had brought, 

Serv’d to amuse the vacant thought ; 

Then to translate him I began, 

And the work easily went on. 

A. To publish, then, is to declare 

You think they worth attention are: 

What solace they afforded you, 

Your readers will not care a sous: 


"A very unpleasant remark this, Mr. A. 
And when these fables you translate, 
Does Sir Brooke mean to translate them again into their original 


Janguage 
Do you their wisdom imitate ? 


B. Who, 1? O pray let me alone, 
A man unknowing and unknown. 
A. Not so unknown as you desire. 
Though you may out of sight retire, 
Malice will not be cheated so, 
She can pursue where’er you go.’ 


We are sorry to find that Sir Brooke Boothby’s friend turns out, 
after all, but a sort of Job’s comforter ; and we should be still more 
chagrined ifthe worthy Baronet could discover, in the ing pages, 
any marks of thi nialice’ with which he is threatened. We are not 
indeed inclined to present the School of Ennui with the motto of 
Strenua nos exercet inertia; but we can assure its pupils that we 
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are far from being imcapable of compassionating their suffer- 
ings from a melancholy and lingering disease, and that the ef- 
forts. which — may make. to alleviate it will never (as long 


as they are har ) provoke us to an exercise of critical severity. 


Art. IV. Effets du Blocus continental sur le Commerce, les 

' Finances, le Credit, et la Prospérité des Isles Britanniques. 

Sir Francis D’lvernois. Seconde Edition. 8vo. pp. 140. 
t. 1809. : 


"THE first promulgation of that decree by which Napoléon de- 
clared the British islands to be in a state of blockade, was 
ridiculed by many, as an effusion of inordinate pride and impotent 
presumption. ‘They knew that the protection, afforded to our mer- 
chants by the exertions of an mvincible navy, had greatly contributed 
to the extent and prosperity of our commerce ; and they thought it 
preposterons that Buonaparte should threaten us with the annihila- 
tion of that prosperity at a moment when his fleets, far from bei 
able to contest with us the empire of the ocean, were confined an 
immured within bis ports.. They seeméd to forget that the posses- 
sion of those seas which gave us an easy access to every. market in 
Europe became of no avail, whilst the markets themselves were oc- 
cupied by the enemy; and when this became apparent, their dis- 
dainful security was suddenly succeeded by very general alarm and 
dismay. 

It ons proved, by the unanimous testimony of the witnesses who 
were examined by a Committee of the House of Commons on the 
subject of the Berlin decree, that our European trade, after a few 
alternations of Janguor and activity between the months of Decem- 
ber 1806 and August 1807, was, about that time, completely sus- 
pended, and, before the end of the year appeared to be finally 
abandoned. 

This state of things was the natural result of Buonaparte’s con- 
quests. The nations which his armies had over-run, and those 
which were menaced with invasion, were willing to purchase a mi- 
tigation of their calaniities, or a relief from their fears, by a tem- 

ry submission 'to such commercial privations as he might think 

t*to impose ; and the shores.of the Baltic, of the Mediterranean, 

regulations apoléon could not be @xposed to 

.» But the mere suspension of an immediate and direct intercourse 

the British Islands and the rest of 

so 
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sole nor even the principal object of the Berlin decree. It wasa 
formal protest against every principle of our maritime jaw ; it at- 
tempted to enlist all the European nations in a compulsory crusade. 
against our commerce ; it abrogated all the rights of a real and im- 
partial neutrality ; and it hled out, to the American States, the ex- 
clusive commerce of the world as the price of their adherence to. 
this unnatural confederacy. Since, therefore, the British govern- 
ment had no means of opening, by the sword, an access to those 
markets which the power of the sword had closed against their sub- 
jects, they were reduced to the dilemma of attempting to purchase 
the alliance of America by concessions which,-by many, were 
regarded as most humiliating to the character, and ruinous to the 
power of Great Britain, or, of adopting a system of retaliation, until 
the impoverishment of France, the general reclamations of Europe,. 
the pressure of the expense occasioned by a vast and complicated 
system of coercion, the experience of its inefficacy, or some new. 
project of ambition, should induce the enemy to rescind his decree 
or to mitigate the rigour of its execution. A 

It is no longer worth while to discuss the speculative arguments: 
which have been advanced in support of, or in opposition to, the 
Orders in Council; but it is still intetesting to mquire into the 
practical results of that conflict of opposite pretensions by which 
the French, and American, and British governments, were severally 
led to co-operate in suspending the usual relations of commerce 
between the different nations of the world. These results, so far as 
the British Islands. are concerned, are contained in the little work 
before us; which appears to have been written principally with a 
view to circulation on the continent, but contains a number of facts’ 
which may probably be new to the generality of English readers. - 

Sir Francis D’Ivernois has cast his work into the form of a letter, 
addressed to a correspondent at Petersburgh ; and, availing himself 
of the licence allowed to such compositions, . prefaced his state~ 
ment of facts by a familiar exposition of the principles, and real ad- 
vantages of foreign trade, accompanied by popular illustrations of 
his precepts, and by various sulantesanthe oecuan state of the 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural resources of this coun- 
try. Of this introduction, which occupies a considerable part of 
the volume, it is needless to give a formal abstract; because, though. 
well calculated to remove the prejudices so prevalent in Russia, 
where the writings of Adam Smith are little known, it would here 
be superfluous ; and we shall therefore content ourselves with giving 
a very short sketch of the author’s chain of reasoning. 

He thinks that the envy and jealousy with which i 
nations have been accustomed to contemplate the wealth of Great 
Britain are chiefly owing to their incorrect notions j 
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source. They consider it, and the early writers on the theory of com- 
merce have taught them to consider it, as the accumulation of profits 
derived from a favourable balance of trade; and they look upon this 
annual balance in our favour as a tribute, extorted from all the neigh- 
bouring countries by our superior address and dexterity in commercial 
speculations. That they should envy and hate us on account of 
an opulence thus acquired, as they suppese, at their expense ; and 
that, whilst suffering from a temporary stagnation of trade, they should 
console themselves with the prophetic hope of our approaching 
ruin, which will emancipate them from our commercial exactions, 
is perfectly natural: and although we are not quite convinced that 
these are the only, or even the principal causes of our want of po- 
pularity on the continent, we sincerely desire the more general 
adoption of rational notions of political economy. 
aving thus pointed out the dangerous errors of the old com- 
mercial theory, Sir Francis proceeds to confute the more modern 
system promulgated by Mr. Spence and others. According to this 
system, as our readers may possibly know, Great Britain is ‘ inde- 
pendent of commerce,’ the real advantage of which is nothing, be- 
cause foreign trade is a mere transfer of equivalents. But our au- 
thor replies that, if this were true of foreign, it would be equally 
true of domestic trade, because in this also a similar transfer takes 
ce; and that there is an evident fallacy in the argument, arising 
m the ambiguity. of the expression: for commercial equivalents 
are so denominated, not because they are reciprocally equal in real 
intrinsic value, and producible by equal-quantities of labour, but 
because they are mutually exchangeable ata given market. In fact, 
the traffic of nations, like that of individuals, is always profitable to 
both parties ; each gives less, and receives more; because the di- 
versities of climate, of mineral, vegetable, and animal productions, 
of manners, civilization, &c. point out to different nations different 
pursuits, and enable each to surpass its neighbours in some species of 
industry. The effect of these causes on the great society of nations, 
is exactly similar to that of the division of labour on the different 
classes of the same community. The result is, in both cases, a ge- 
neral economy of labour; a general augmentation of enjoyment, 
by the importation of new comforts, and a general excitement to 
activity, for the purpose of supplying the exports by which those 
comforts must be purchased. It is therefore a contradiction to the 
- common sense of mankind, confirmed by the experience of all ages, 
to contend that Great Britain is independent of commerce, or that 
there exists a nation, of which the prosperity might not admit of 
an indefinite increase, by means of a free trading intercourse with 
all the surrounding countries. 
Pa estimating the degree of privation which the blockade 
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was likely to occasion in the British Islands, we must not consider 
it as an abrupt and sudden suspension of an extensive and vigorous 
commerce. In truth it was little more than a new modification of 
a system of warfare against which we had been long tontending, and 
which had reduced us to the necessity of attempting, through a va- 
riety of new and circuitous channels, the surreptitious introduction 
of our home manufactures and colonial produce into some few of the 
European markets. Our returns from thence were, of course, 
equally scanty ; and mercantile ingenuity had long been employed 
in providing, from more distant but more accessible quarters of the 
globe, the means of supplying our most urgent wants. Now if, in 
addition to these considerations, we take into our account that the 
possession of countries situated in climates so various as our settle- 
ments in the most northern parts of America, our West Indian co- 
lonies, and our empire in Asia, must always furnish us with nume- 
rous substitutes for the articles which Europe may refuse to supply; 
and farther, that our restless enemy, who had long closed against us 
all the ports of the Spanish peninsula, has again, through his violence 
and ambition, given us access to these ‘as well as to the vast conti- 
nent of South America ; it will appear very doubtful whether the 
British Islands were likely to suffer, from the defalcation of a part 
of their almost boundless commerce, an injury at all proportionate 
to that which has been endured by the natious enlisted in the con- 
spiracy against them. For the solution of this doubt, we must ap- 
peal to facts. ' 

It appears (says our author) from the public accounts submitted 
to Parliament, that the average export of British manufactures during 
the five years of war begmning in 1803 and imcluding 1807, 
amounted to the annual official value of £ 24,755,252; and that 
in 1808, when the blockade had produced its full effect, the same 
exports amounted to £ 26,692,288. Now, as these numbers ex- 
press the official and estimated value only, and not the real and 
venal value of the goods exported, and cousequently are not affect- 
ed by the progressive depreciation of money during the interval, 
they must represent with considerable exactness the comparative 
queues of British industry employed in supplying foreign mar- 

ets, and therefore prove an increase very nearly in the ratio of 12 
to 13. With respect to our revenues, it a s that the total net 
receipt, which in 1806 fell short of 57 mullhons, in 1808 exceeded 
60 millions ; and that the interest on the laan contracted for in the 
latter year, was lower than that of the former by about 5s. per cent. 
But on the other hand, Sir Francis admits that the transit trade 
has greatly declined, and that the diminution of our imports has 
been equal to the increase of exports. ‘This, according to the tenets 
of the mercantile school, would be considered as au advantage be- 
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cause an excess of exports indicates a favourable balance of trade ; 
but Sir Francis fairly confesses that it ought to be placed in the o 
ite scale. It is true, that the deficiency of foreign grain may 

ultimately compensated by the augmented produce of our own agri- 
culture ; that the timber of Canada and Nova Scotia, the hemp of 
Bengal, and the hides and tallow of South America, may replace 
the articles denied to us by Denmark and Russia ; but in the mean 
time there is privation; there is a considerable inconvenience, and 

ment of commercial capital ; and hence our author infers 
that the shock of the blockade lad checked the progress of British 
commerce, and that it is at present nearly stationary. 

But our attention has hitherto been directed to Great Britain 
alone: now, the recent Union of Ireland having removed every ob- 
stacle to.a free commercial intercourse between these oo do- 
minions of a common sovereign, and having thus materially changed 
the relations of both countries to the rest of Europe as well as to 
éach other, it is necessary to inquire how far, and in what manner, 
the interests of our Irish brethren have been affected by the measure 
now under discussion. And this is, by far, the most curious and 
interesting of the work before us. 

That lreland, when once amalgamated with Great Britain, could 
not fail to advance with increased rapidity in her career of improve- 
ment; that the introduction of new wants and new luxuries would 
rouse to exertion that part of her population whose previous indo- 
lence was connected with their poverty ; and that the easy and advan- 
tageous sale of her agricultural and manufactured produce,at the richest 
market in the world, must foster and encourage the industry al 
excited, was long foreseen: and it is clear that the Union alone is 
sufficient to account for the principal part of that prosperity which she 
has attamed. Yet it must also be confessed that, in consequence 
of her peculiar situation, she was likely to derive considerable bene- 
fit from a measure which was certainly injurious to the other mem- 
ber of the empire. ‘The most flourishing of her manufactures was, 
in ordinary times, exposed to the competition of German and other 
foreign linens ; and her agricultural produce, such as grain, salted 
provisions, hides, tallow, &c. was encountered at our market by ri- 
val articles from Poland, America, or Russia. ‘Through the oper- 
ation of the blockade, she exchanged competition for monopoly. 
Neither was this counterbalanced by any proportionate injury ; for, 
having been long confined by laws, and ultimately accustomed by babit, 
to an almost exclusive exchange of commodities with her nearest 
and wealthiest neighbouy, she had very little direct trade with other 
countries, and her share in the carrying trade was still more trifling. 
The natural effect of the Union was to increase both the exports 
and.imports of the poorer country; that of the blockade was, by 
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contracting the usual supply of the British market, to increase_the 
epee value of Irish produce at that market, and both these 
effects have taken place in a remarkable degree. 
By the accounts submitted to Parliament it appears that the of- 
Jicial value of exports from Ireland has increased, since the Union, 
by about one fourth; and this indicates a similar increase in the 
ew of labour. But the read or venal value of these exports i 
increased since the blockade, that is to say from 1806 to 1808, 
by about one third. If, on the other hand, we turn to the imports . 
during these two years, we find that the real and the official values 
tive the same result, and indicate an augmentation of about one 
ourth in quantity, without any augmentation of price. In fact 
there are many articles of British manufacture on which the in- 
crease of price has been very small, even during the last twenty 
years, at the commencement of which the rates, still employed in 
estimating the official value in Ireland, were first established. 
Thus, for instance, the difference between the official and réal value 
of British cotton goods in 1808 was as 13 to 144 nearly, whilst that 
of Irish linens was almost as one to two. This, as our author ob- 
serves, will serve to explain a most singular fact; viz. that although 
the Irish have increased their imports, at least as rapidly as‘ their 
exports, the commercial balance in their favour is now eight times 
greater than it was twenty years ago: and it is thus that Ireland, 
and every other country which exchanges its produce for British 
manufactures, participates in the advaritage derived from that eco- 
nomy of labour which produced by the substitution of i 
for the strength of man or of animals: We now proceed to a more 
: particular review of the statements furnished by Sir Francis D’Iver- 
nois. 
| _ The exports of Ireland in 1806, (the year ing the Berlin 
| decree), amounted (in venal value) to. . . .£ 9,314,854 
‘ The amount of its imports in 1808 (exclusive ' 
of a re-export rated at £329,810) was int 8,587,515 
difference o' two last sums, or 
of trade in favour of Ireland, is . . . 4 4,040,008 
_ The net public revenue of Ireland, on an av of 3 years pre- 
ceding the Union, viz. 1796—7—8, amounted to £ 1,860,797 
These facts, extracted from the accounts submitted to parlia- 
ment, are sufficiently striking; for it would probably be difficult 
to find, in the annals of history, an example of any country whose 
exposts have increased in value to the amount of one third, in the 
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short space of two years: but, to those of our readers who are 
least conversant with such subjects, it may be more convenient to 
ofier some points of comparison. The sw: Gnd of the Americans, 
and the great extent of their exports in articles of their native pro- 


duce, have excited very general admiration. Now the amount of: 


these. exports in 1806, the most flourishing year in their commercial 


history, was 42,387,002 dollars, or about 10 millions and a half 


Irish money, that is to say, less by two millions than the value of 
Trish produce exported in 1808. Yer, the population of the United 
States of America is supposed to exceed that of Ireland by one half, 
and the taxes paid by the inhabitants are confined to about two dol- 
af head, whilst the Irish pay at least six. 

“The actual balance of trade in favour of Ireland is nearly twice 
as great as that which Mr. Necker ascribed to the commerce of 
France, and which he exultingly held out to the French nation as an 
evident proof of their unexampled prosperity. 

But the increase of the public revenue of Ireland is perhaps the 
best evidence of the growing opulence of that country ; because it 
has been more than tripled m the course of ten years, not by the 
imposition of direct taxes, to which all persons are compelled to 
contribute, but by taxes on consumption which can only be rendered 
productive by increasing the faculties of the consumers. Neither 
the land-tax nor the property tax are known in Ireland ; and the few 
direct taxes Pas i! ¢ in 1804 have not added more than one fiftieth 
part to the public burthen. The state of a revenue levied on con- 
sumption is, perhaps, the only test of the activity or stagnation of 
that internal commerce on which the wealth of nations principally 
depends, because the progress of population, of agriculture and 
of the other useful arts, and the gradual accessions to the national 
capital by roads, canals, buildings, &c. are seldom revealed to the 


public except by the contrivances of fiscal ingenuity. We shall | 


therefore presently revert to this part of the subject; but in the 
mean time it is necessary to establish the authenticity of the ma- 
terials employed by our author in the remainder of his work. 


* Although (says he). 1 had drawn my facts from parliamentary do- 
cuments, the inferences to which they led appeared so improbable that 
many persons hesitated to believe me, because no such inference had 
been noticed in the debates of last session. , 

* That I might be enabled to remove their doubts and my own, | de- 
termined to remount to the source, and obtained access to the authentic 
register of the [rish custom-house, a copy of which exists in London. 
The thirteen volumes of the thirteen last years have furnished me with 
an extract, in two pages, which I submit to you as exhibiting-a more 
extraordinary picture of prosperity than the statistical history of any 
eountry bas yet afforded. 

* This register possesses one material advantage over the parliamén- 
tary 
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tary papers. Although the official value consigned in the latter is an 
excellent measure for the comparative quantities of any article sold or 
purchased in different years, it leaves indefinite the positive quantities thus 
disposed of, because it dves not specify the rate by which the official 
price is estimated. The great book of the custom-house, which almost 
elways specifies, according to the nature of the articles, their number, 
weight, or volume, leaves nothing in obscurity.’ (pp. 73, 4.) 


Being unwilling to load our pages with figures, we will content 
fees with a few remarks on the contents of these two interest- 
ing tables. 

first, which relates to imports, contains a list of fifty articles, 
with the quantities of each imported on a mean of three years up to 
1799 ;—of a similar average to the commencement of 1807 ;—and 
of the imports of 1808. Of these fifty articles, there are only nine 
on which there is a diminution since the blockade. On all the rest 
there is some, and on many a very great increase. 

Of the same fifty articles, there are only five of which the impor- 
tation has decreased since the Union. Of the remaining forty-five 
there are twenty-eight on which the increased importation exceeds 
the whole annual importation before the Union. 

Amongst the curious facts revealed by this table there is .one 
which, we must confess, has struck us with astonishment; it is the 
enormous increase of foreign spirits, about three-fourths of which, 
as Sir Francis states, consist of rum. We were indeed aware that. 
the people of Ireland were great consumers of spirituous liquors, but 
we believed that they had a marked partiality for their own corn 
spirit, and felt a great abhorrence for that which had been distilled 
from sugar; and we believed this on the faith of the evidence ad- 
duced to this particular point before the distillery committee of the 
House of Commons. It was indeed, for this reason, considered as 
very doubtful, whether the distillation of sugar could, without ma- 
nifest danger to the revenue, be extended to Ireland. Now it should 


seem that some change must have taken place in the national taste ; 


for the consumption of corn spirit appears to have diminished be- 
tween 1806 and 1808; the amount of duties having fallen in the 
proportion of 12 to 9; whereas the consumption of foreign spirits 
was more than tripled during the same interval. ‘The average an- 
nual import before the Union was 121,248; before the blockade 
293,843; and in the year 1808 no less than 1,052,968 gallons. It 


is nota little astonishing, as our observes, that although | 


the duties on this article have been doubled since the Union, t 


consumption is become eight times greater, and consequently the 
revenue derived from it raised to sixteen times its former amount.’ 
p- 81. 
It is probable, that this enormous increase of sees 
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taken place in the middle class of society; and the table of imports 
offers many other proofs of their increased comforts. ‘Thus the im- 
port of woollen has been increased by about one third since 
the blockade, and nearly doubled since the Union; the total émport 
at that period being 1,562,208 yards, and the subsequent increase 
1,515,997. The consumption of sugar has nearly doubled since 
the blockade, and more than q pled since the Union: it 
amounted, m 1808, to 447,404 cwts.; a quantity far exceeding the 
annual consumption of France, (according to the statement of M, 
Chaptal,) and, at least, three times greater than that of Russia; and 
yet the duties on this article have been nearly doubled. It appears, 
notwh ing, that the comforts of the poorest classes have im- 
greater rapidity; because the import of blankets 
been more than doubled since the blockade, and increased nearly 
ten.times since the Uniop. Hats in the same proportion. Cloth- 
ing for the poor, and ware have been increased between four 
and five times; and molasses (an article of luxury to the poor) about 
twenty times. The same inference may, perhaps, be drawn from 
the table of exports, though it furnishes only two articles which 
seem to be a produced by the poor, viz. raw and spun 
flax: of the latter, the export has trebled within the last two years; 
and the former has increased during the same time, and im conse- 
quence of the blockade, from 328 cwts. to 48,554 cwts.; a circum- 
stance the more remarkable, because a diminution of more than one 
half in the import of flax-seed, and an additional export of linens 
to the amount of more than two millions of yards, seem to indicate 
an extraordinary demand for these materials at the [rish market. 
- Jt is farther to be observed, that, whilst the importation of cotton 
and woollen manufactures from Great Britain far exceeded all for- 
mer experience, a similar increase took place in the import of the | 
raw materials, for the purpose of being employed in fabrics of a 
coarser texture. Of cotton, whether raw or spun, the consumption 
was more than doubled; and of worsted, of which the usual import 
before the Union was about 1500 lbs. weight, the quantity intro- 
te 
w y shews an unusually rapid progress ple m 
instances in which there has been a simultaneous increase in the 
consumption of the wrought article and of the materials from which 
it is ‘oduced. 
ttheadvance of agriculture in Ireland has been proportionate to 
that of manufactures, may be inferred from the increased imports of 
hemp, clover, and other seeds, as well as from the augmented exports 
of oats, barley, butter, tallow, hides, soap, bacon, hams, and salted pork. 
t nce, 
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larly augmented since the blockade, the of wheat and of 
live cattle have considerably declined since event. The exten- 
sion of artificial pastures, implied by a greatly augmented purchase 
of seeds, appears incompatible with a diminution of stock and ma- 
nure, consequently we have no reason to attribute an augmented. 
produce of oats and barley to a diminished cultivation of wheat; 
and we are compelled to ascribe the smaller export of these articles 
of provision to an augmented consumption of bread and fresh meat, 
in a country whose growing population has lately improved its means 
of subsistence. 

The facts consigned in these tables, in so far as they prove the 
advantages derived from the Union, will only appear. extraordinary 
because the extent of those advantages has very far exceeded the ex- 
pectations formed by the most sanguine advocates of the measure; 
but that the blockade of the British islands should have been actu- 
ally beneficial to Ireland is a result so unexpected, that it may be 
proper to state the evidence on which it rests. ‘ “a 

It was shewn, by the commercial accounts prepared by order of 
Mr. Pitt and submitted to parliament, that, immediately before the 
Union, the exports of Great Britain amounted to £ 31,272,865, of 
which Ireland took off £ 2,087,672; and those of Ireland to 
£ 5,650,853, of which Great Britain took off £ 4,891,161; and on 
this ground, the contributions of Ireland to the general expenses. of 
the empire were fixed, for a determinate period, at two seven 
of the whole. Since that time, the exports of Great Britain have 
increased to near £ 41,000,000, of which Ireland takes off about 
8}; and the exports of Ireland to about 12} millions (Irish money), 
of which Great Britain took off, last year, between-8 and 9; so that 
the commercial exchanges between the two countries have more 
than doubled. But, im the course of four years to 1806, the ex- 
ports of Ireland increased only by one million (Irish), and, during 
the two last years, by three millions, so that the rate of increase 
appears to have been, since the blockade, six times more rapid; an 
acceleration which can not be explained by the Union alone, but 
supposes the concurring influence of a temporery monopoly. In 
fact, it was known, that about ten years ago, the value of one hun- 
dred weight of flax was exactly equal to the value of a hundred 

ight of sugar; and that the price of the former having doubled, 
whilst that of the latter has diminished by one half, the Irish labou- 
rer must have been able to consume a quadruple quantity of this 
sort of colonial produce without incréasing his own exertions; and 
it was further notorious, that, in many other striking instances, 
the state of the English market had been, since the general interrup- 
tion of commerce, particularly propitious to Irish mdustry. Bat 
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we have now to add, that the rise of value on the ¢otal amount of 
exports from Ireland during the two years, 1807 and 1808, was no 
less than nineteen. per cent.; and that the whole sum of exports 
from Great Britain, during the same interval, experienced a depres- 
sion of price about three per ceut.. This fact is, we think; quite de- 
cisive, and its truth is easily established. 

We have already observed that the official values stated in our 
public accounts are calculated by certain obsolete but unchanging 
rates, so that the variations in their annual amount indicate the va- 
rying quantities of goods exported or imported ; whereas the real 
(i.e. venal) values represent the corresponding variations of the 
market price. Now the total official value of Irish exports in 1806 
was £ 5,030,722; and the real value £ 9,314,854 In 1808, the 
official value was £ 5,696,897 : and consequently, bad the current 


‘omg remained unaltered, the nding real value would have . 
n, 


£ 10,548,389 But the real value was in fact £ 12,577,517; 
which implies the So yeeros of the market price already stated ; 
and the depfession of price on the British exports is proved by a 
similar comparison. , 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that there are still some per- 
sons, who, admitting jn the fullest extent the actual’ prosperity of 
Ireland, ascribe it exclusively to the arrangement of 1782, by which 
the independence of the Irish parliament was finally settled ; and 
affirm that the Union, far from contributing to that prosperity, has 
in fact retarded, and continues to embarass its progress. ‘This doc- 
trine has been formally advanced by Mr. Newenham, in his‘ View 
of the natural and commercial Circumstances of Ireland,’ and is 
intended to be confirmed in a still more voluminous work, of which 
the prospectus has been published by Sir John Barrington. Now 
it certainly cannot be denied, that the concession of independence 
to a long oppressed and injured people was calculated to elevate 
their character, to rouse them from their indolence, to animate 
them to exertion, and thus to lay the foundation of their futare 
wealth and aggrandisement. But, on the other hand, it is apparent 
that, if this independence had not served as the basis of Union, it 
must have ultimately led to the complete separation of Lreland 
from Great Britain ; because. it is contrary to experience that two 
contiguous and independent uations should long continue to abstain 
from those acts of mutual irritation, which old jealousies and re- 


sentments, and the frequently recurring conflicts of rival interests, 


conspire to produce. ‘The arrangemeut of 1782, therefore, could 
have no tendency to attract commercial capital, and to communi- 


cate to the inhabitants of Ireland a participation in the common _ 


stock of wealth, becanse this could only result from the unity of 
@ common government ; and, if what is called the some 7 
re 
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Ireland be now regretted, it can only be because separation is a bet- 
ter thing than Union; and was hikely to produce a species of free- 
dom more perfect:than British freedom, a wiser system of laws, bet- 
ter security for property, more refined civilization, and more virtu- 
ous habits in the people. | But how:is this inferred? If, as Sir John 
Barrington has undertaken to assert, ‘ the English minister prosti- 


tuted two millions of [rish money publicly to purchase the represen- — 


tation and representatives of Ireland; if those representatives were 
induced to exthange their independent authority over a’ part of the 


empire fora proportionate share of superintendance over the whole, 


' not by the wish of providing for their country more effectual and 


anent security against foreign invasion and internal rebellion, 
but by the degrading temptation of personal emolument, the igno- 
miny which Sir John proposes to heap upon their memories will 
have been justly. incurred. But, to justify the regret with which 
Ireland is asserted to recollect its independent parliament, by assu- 
ring us that the Union was a grievous evil inflicted on that-country 
by that parliament, and inflicted from the most contemptible and 
odious motive, appears to be a strange innovation in the art of rea- 


soning. 

-But an objection much more formidable, because it tends not 
only to invalidate the arguments but to overset the facts advanced 
by Sir Francis D'Ivernois, has been brought forward in the work of 
Mr. Newenham. He states, (p. 289) that the balance of trade, 
to 1799, had been constantly and greatly favourable to Ireland, and 
from that time to 1805, highly unfavourable ; the annual deficit be- 
ing £ 1,058,676: and (in p. 290) he observes, that ‘ this statement 
is made according to the official value of the goods ex ye ig 
however, the current value be substituted for the official, the result 
will sufficiently confirm the remark.’ ; 

Now it is certainly remarkable, that Mr. Newenham, who per- 
feetly understood and has very distinctly explained the difference 
between the official and real values, should infer that both would 
lead to a nearly similar result. It is odd (as our author justly ob- 
serves) that he should have employed the official values for the pur- 
pose of calculating a balance ;: or, in other words, that for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the profit or loss of a country’s trade, he should 
on tae the prices at which her ex were not sold, with those 
at which her — were not combat is singular that, having 
done this, he d gravely refer his readers to an official docu- 
ment, (the examination of Mr. Marshall, inspector of the Lrish cus- 
toms, before a Committee of the House of Commons,) in which 
it is distinctly stated that ‘the balance for 1802, which, according 
to the official rates appeared to be £996,858 aguinst Ireland, was, 
according to the current prices, £917,299 in favour of — 
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62 Sir Fiancis du Blogus. 
It is strange that Mr. Newenham should himself have stated, and 
with perfect correctness, (in page @86,) the augmenting profits of 
Trish commerce up to January 1808, even though (as he candidly 
admits) ‘ the Union is as yet far from having produced the expected 
effect, with reference to the increase of wealth in Ireland,’ and 
should have grounded on this fact, his argument in favour of an ad- 
dition of one third to the actual number of Lrish representatives in 
the Imperial Parliament. And lastly, it is not a little surprising A 
that this extreme flexibility of opinion should have escaped all anim- 
adversion from the critical tribunals to which Mr. Newenham's 
work has been subjected for examination. | 
‘To conclude, we have no hesitation iv saying, that so far as le- 

land is concerned, Sir Francis has established his opinion to our com+ ad 

ho 

as 

as. 
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conviction. Whether the partial increase of prosperity in one 
an British islands, however and sande hae ful y com- 
pensated to the empire at large all the evils resulting from the stag- 
uation of its European and American commerce, is perhaps still tio 
questionable ; but those who consider that our whole commercial | gy 
intercourse with foreign ‘Europe has hitherto amounted to no more rab 
than one sixth of our very extensive trade; and that this intercourse; der 
though ps liable to considerable diminution, in consequence the 
of new fiscal regulations enforced by our enemy with increased se- | jec 
verity, is apparently incapable of utter annihilation, will not look for- ’ 
ward with much anxjety to our future prospects. We know not aut 
how long our neighbours will be compelled to renounce the advan be 
tage of bringing their superfluous produce to the most profitable of 
market in the.world ; but we do not believe that this country, whose qua 
inhabitants are the most opulent and industrious because the freest trin 
and most. enlightened of mankind, will be the ultimate victims of pec 
this system of forbearance. Hitherto, at least, the pi ic of our Inas 
author, that ou’a final settlement of accounts Great Britain would Fen 
_ appear to have suffered much Jess than any of the nations associated Wh 
for her destruction, bas been abundantly verified. The very um- | geld 
satisfactory state of the American commerce and revenue has been the 
revealed in the late communications to Congress ; and the distress of et 
the agricultural as well as the manufacturing classes in France, in | 
consequence of the annihilation of her foreign trade, and of the imy J ear , 
to all intercourse between her maritime provinces, is 


ly avowed in the official reports to the French government. 
There cannot be a more striking contrast to these plaintive confes- ing | 
sions than that which is exhibited in the address of the city of Lon maj 
don to the King on the 25th of last October. , trod 
It is @ proud subject, say they, for your Majesty's faithful citizens all 
of London pet midst of all our struggles, but 
your Majesty is enabled to say now,. as at the commencement of yout > and | 


Majesty's 
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id Majesty 's reign, that your Majesty clin see with joy of heart the com- 
of merce of grat source of and fixed ob- 
ly ject of your Majesty’s ‘never failing care and protection, flourishing te 
ed an extent unknown in any former war.’ . ‘ a , 
ad 

d- 
| Art. V. Wallace: ‘or, the Fight of Falkirk. A Metrical Ro- 
mance. 4to, London. Cadell and Davies.’ 1809. 


"THE desire of imitating whatever the world considers as excel- 
e- lent, is doubtless, in its general result, productive of many 
mt advantages. But even the most beneficial laws of our nature are 
ne hot -umform in their operation; and this propensity has its bad 
m- as well as its good effects : it is the parent of absurdity as well 
as excellence, of disgust as well as pleasure. The power of imita- 
tion being confined, while the desire of it is general, it not unfre- 
quently happens, that, from inability to copy what is really admi- 
rable, the servum pecus are reduced to take up with something inci- 
dental and extraneous, which, from a-confused association of ideas, 
they yet persuade themselves is essentially connected with the ob- 
ject in view. 

There are none with whom the attempt is so common as with 
authors ; and of these, the most active and persevering will always 
be found in the class of poets. Unfortunately, the great majority 
qvalit numerous family, seldom exert themselves to acquire those 
jualities of their prototypes which possess an independent and ‘in- 
trinsic value, but Tolitentt their sinticion with the pursuit of such 
peculiarities as are of easy attainmeut, and which nothing but the 
tnass of excellence through which they are sparingly diffused, could 
render pardonable, or even tolerable in the origmal compositions. 
When writers of this description propose a model to themselves, they 
seldom aim at more than copying the manner, and just as much of 
the outward form and appearance, as their eye takes in at a single 

: thus the second book of the Iliad has given birth to cata- 

1es of fleets and armies that would fatigue the most ing 
ear; and the first of the Aineid, caused more hideous tempests to 
issue from the brain, than ever burst from the cave of Zolus. We 
have heard of some writers who imagined that, by profusely strew- 
ing their pages with barbarous appellations, they had obtamed the 
majesty of Milton ; and of others who believed that by the mere in- 
troduction of angels and devils, they had reached his sublimity. In 


ms. 
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zens — all this, though there is much of absurdity, there is little mischief : 
gles; § but when a living author is thus imitated, injustice is added to folly ; 

ere 
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. Were. an author to be tried sélely on his own merits, the little pe- 
culiarities and deviations in which men of genius sometimes love to 
indulge, would seldom be looked upon with a scrutinizing or unfor- 
giving eye.—Now, however, (such is the prevailing frenzy of the 
times,) if a poem on its first appearance be received with any degree 
of applause, a swarm of feeble copyists instantly seize upon its most 
prominent defects ; and a number of compositions are brought for- 
ward, which, though dictated by admiration, are in fact so man 
grave and solemn travesties of the original performauce. Hence 
is no longer sufficient, ds heretofore, to place the beauties of a work 
of genius in one scale, and the defects in the other, and decide ac- 
_ cording to the inclination of the balance: the critic is farther com- 

pelled, by an imperious sense of duty, to throw im, as a make- 
weight to the latter, all the consequences of which, as examples, 
they are likely to be productive. 

is is one inconvenience to which authors of talent are subject; 

but this is not the only one. The world is usually pleased to exer- 
cise its faculties of generalization upon the herd of copyists to whom 
- we allude: and, as soonas they increase to any number, to bestow 
upon them the common appellation of the Scuoo. of him whom 
they so awkwardly imitate. A successful poet therefore finds that 


he is-speedily raised, in spite of himself, to the painful dignity of , 


founder of a sect, and made to amswer for a set of self-converted 
proselytes, whose freaks and vagaries he is absurdly supposed to 
prompt and direct.. 

We have been led into these observations by hearing it remarked 
that ‘ Wallace, or the fight of Falkirk,’ was of the Scnoo. of 
Marmion; but we should be sorry to have it supposed that our 
strictures are aimed solely, or even particularly, at the poem in ques- 
tion. Wallace has that about it, mdeed, which may well rodent 
it from contempt ; but it has not so much similarity with the ‘ Tale 
of Flodden-field, as to preclude all distinction, and make it neces- 
sary to class them together. It is not sufficieut that, the stanza of 
each is irregular ; that, the main event of each is an unsuccessful 
hattle of the Scotch against the English; nor even that, in each 
there is a female attendant upon the hero of the poem in the dis- 

ise of apage. ‘There d be, besides all these, some traces in 

‘ Fight of Falkirk,’ of that stock of romantic lore, and of 
those early associations which so singularly qualify the author of 
armion to succeed in that line of poetry which he has chosen; 
or some exhibition of those strong powers of conception and de- 
scription which would insure success to him in a thousand other 
walks less peculiar to himself. 

‘ The Fight of Falkirk’ is divided into five cantos: the subject, as 

the title indicates, is the most important of the battles which bbe 
ce 


~ 
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lace fought for the liberties of ; The first canto is princi- 


pally taken up with descriptions of the Scottish leaders, as they 
appear in a conference held the night before the battle. In the 
second, Graeme, the friend of Wallace, relates to him “a dream, 


in which the ill success of the Scottish army; and 
of the dreamer’himself are predicted. The third is occupied with a 
description of the English army and camp. The fourth relates the 
fight. The fifth concludes the poem with the flight of Wallace 
from the fatal tield of Falkirk to the castle of his friend Monteith, 
and the treachery of that Lord, by whom he is delivered imto the 
hands of the English. In this short account of the poem we have 
omitted to notice one of the characters, which is nevertheless of 
too much singularity to be passed over in silence. In the days of 
chivalry, when the close helmet afforded an easy and complete dis- 
guise, it was not difficult for any one to remain in company with 
his most intimate friend without being recognised. The poets of 
the time would have been to blame had they not availed themselves 
of this peculiarity ; since it afforded so many opportunities of placing 
the of their tales in interesting 
however, this mode of producing incident has been pam to a 
very unjustifiable extent. Mr. Scott was accused of overstepping 
the bounds of probability in making De Wilton escape detection 
by Marmion, in consequence of his wearing a Palmer’s dress, and 
of the alterations which had been produced in his form and fea- 
tures by the effects of penance and despair. The author of Wal- 
lace has however proceeded much farther than any example which 
at present offers itself to our recollection. The knight of Ellerslie 
is not represented as either blind or bewitched, and yet his wife, 
unchanged by penance or sickness, undisguised by veil, or cowl, 
or helmet, and altered merely by wearing male instead of female a 
parel, accompanies him every where, converses with him upon the 
subject of herself, whom he believes to be dead, and yet no suspi 
cion of the deceit seems for a moment to cross his mind! Surely, 
this is to attribute to a pair of breeches more marvellous effects 
than they are at all calculated to produce. 

The poets of Greece and Rome were, we believe, content in 
the outset of a poem to address that muse alone, by whom they 
hoped to be inspired. Modern poets have somewhat altered 
the established ceremony of invocation ; and it has not been an un- 
usual practice with them to pronounce the names, as well of 
those powers whose aid they intended to reject, as of those whose 
ag a they wished to solicit. The author of Wallace seems, 
in following this example, to have fallen into an error. The fol- 
lowing is the opening stanza of the poem. ! 

VOL. 111. NO. V. oe ‘ Wake 
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not for me, ye maids of Helicon! 
Ye love to weave your perfumed wreaths, 

And-pour your magic numbers, 
oi.» © Imsome soft clime where Flora breathes, 
dies» And young Favonius slambers ; 

when ye strike your golden lyres, 

"Tis pleasure, youth, or love inspires ; 

nd on. your ever-smiling brows 

bs myrtle blossom sheds her snows, 
sighing youths, and blue-eyed maids, 
“t Wander amid your sacred shades ; 

shall my ruder step advance 

ye from your raptured trance : 

t Wake not for me, ye maids of Helicon! 

“Is it meant by this, that the only themes of the Grecian muses 
have been pleasure, youth, and love? Did the muse of Aéschylus 
bear an ‘ ever-smiling brow’? And does the poet mean to intlude 
Homer among the ‘ sighing youths who wander amid the shades of 
Helicon’ ? 

» An ious instance of bad taste occurs very early in the first. 
canto of this poem. Stewart, one of the Scottish nobles, indig- 
nant that the command of the army should be given to Wallace, 
breaks into the following elegant apologue :— 

‘The winking owl, from his murky hole, 

Envied the plumes of each nobler fowl, 
And pluck’d from ilk bonnie birdie’s breast 
A feather to prank his russet crest ; 
_ Then struts from his nook in the low-roof’d byre, 
' And forgets who lent him his gay attire ; 
Wallace, ye sprang ‘from as rude a nest, 
And may tak my tale as it likes ye best.’ 

Amongst all the countless eccentricities of poets, we do not 
recollect a single authority a dignified in a 
serious poem speak in a iar dialect. Even upon . 
though it is a ofthe frequently to ia 
medy ; yet, in tragedy, barbarous pronunciation, as far as we re- 
collect, is very seldom introduced. Sir Hugh Evans, in the Merry 
Wives ‘of Windsor speaks, it is true, like a Welchman; but Mac- 
beth utters no Scotticisms : and if Mr, Cooke were, as a novelty, 
to tratisfer to that character some of the tones of Sir Pertinax 
M¥*Sycophant, it is more than possible that he would be hissed 
from the stage. Supposing it to be right however, that Stewart 
alone, of all the Scottish camp, should talk Scotch, we do not 
seé’ how; without the assistance of a master, he should, in the space 
of afew minutes, be enabled to speak English with very tolerable 
purity of accent. Stan. 39. c. 1. Te’ 
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The metre of ‘ The Fight of Falkirk,’ is of a more loose nature 
than that of the poem of which it is so evidently an imitation ; and 
though there are falls and pauses of such good music, that we are, 
at times, inclined to think the author must have a correct ear; there 
are very many stanzas which, upon that supposition, can only have 
been permitted to remain by the most unpatdonable negligence. 
The constant use of the Alexandrine at the end of the stanza, as- 
sorts but ill with the irregular texture of the rest, and produces, to 
our ears, a very disagreeable effect. 

The diction is open to a variety of objections. It is of no age 
or country; but a mixture of obsolete with modern phraseology, 
and of expressions of over-strained refinement, with those of the 
ages of roughness and simplicity. The rude warriors of Scotland, 
in the thirteenth century, talk of following their general © even 
to the misty borders of eternity ;’ of ‘ enamoured fates ;’ and of 
‘ the souls that darkened their vital beam.’ To put such language 


_ into the mouth of such characters seems little less incongruous 


to superinduce some portions of a birth-day dress on one of the 
savage figures of Salvator Rosa, so that a well powdered toupee 
should peep from beneath a rusty helmet, and an embroidered coat 
half conceal a suit of battered armour, | _ 

We are not much better pleased with such expressions as ‘ stand- 
ing on the edge of the bour of fame,’ ‘ lurid blossoms,’ ‘ daring 
optics,’ ‘ wreathed bands,’ of men; ‘ ruin’s inky flood,’ or the newly 
created adverb ‘ bluely.’ The epithet * broody,’ which is applied to 
Scotsmen, we profess not to understand. We must also protest 
against the profuse coinage of compound words. This, indeed, is a 
common vice of the present day, and even Mr. Campbell, who has 
40 many merits to induce his readers to overlook his faults, has, we 
think, trespassed in this way almost beyond forgiveness. Some of 
the newly compounded adjectives of that gentleman are, indeed, an 
acquisition of real wealth to our oor vocabulary ; but there is 
hardly one of his substantives which.we do not wish to see re- 
moved. In‘ The Fight of Falkirk,’ however, there are neither sub- 
stantives nor adjectives of this description, which strike us as possess- 
Ang any merit whatever; and we can imagine no motive for intro- 
ducing them, unless to save the writer thought and trouble. 
Amongst the adjectives we have ‘ sleep-created, fame-bestowing, 
battle-boding, penance-wasted, time-enshrouded,’ &c. And amoug 
the substantives, ‘ toil-balm, heart-glow, storm-cloud, grief-shot, 
sleep-juice, demon-cry,’ &c.; together with the whole family of 
death, each more hideous than its queen ; death-gleam, death-fire, 
death-stars, death-glance, death-scene, and death-call.’ 

It appears to us, that the main and leading defects of this poem 
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arise from the confined range of reading and study to which the au- 
thor has limited himself. None of the models which he has con- 
templated with attention are, we believe, of more ancient date than 
the last half century. We were not once in the course of the poem 
reminded of a single of any ancient work of either classic 
or romantic poetry : fied this from the author’s perfect 
originality of genius, it would have been so far well; but this is 
uot the case. We have already pointed out one living writer who is 
closely copied, and we could not but fancy, in our progress through 
the poem, that, every now and then, we discerned, as through a mist, 
some lineaments of Southey and Campbell ; and once or twice our 
ears were struck with a faint echo of the accents of Beattie and 


Gray. 

We shall conclude our observations upon Wallace with a passage 
think, is of itself sufficient to that 
author possesses many of those powers which are y sup- 
posed to be bern with foi past whilst the impression left upon our 
mind from the general complexion of the whole, undoubtedly is, 
that he has gained hardly any of those, the acquisition of which de- 
upon labour and care. In the second canto, Greme, after 
mforming Wallece that his brother Sir Patrick had appeared to him 
_in a vision and warned him of his approaching fate, concludes his 

narration with these beautiful lines. 


Stanza VI. 


* But ere he melted from my view, 
His hands a sable curtain drew : 
Oh Wallace! what a sight was there! 
Memory e’en now recoils with tear ; 
Half drown’d in seas of Scottish blood, 
And strugggling ’mid the horrid flood 
Our mangled thousands lay ; 
Those very men who warm in life, 
Pant to begin the deadly strite— 
Fond haste! to-morrow’s evening ray 
Shall see their glory pass’d away ! 
Stewart, of name and lineage proud, 
Lay mingled with the bleeding crowd ; 
In the midst a spectre, sad, and wan, 
Leau’d on a broken spear. 
Quick from his breast the life-blood ran-— 
I gazed upon the dying man, 
Amazement banished fear ; 
For in act, in garb, in face the same, * 
Gasping his latest breath I saw thy comrade Graeme. 
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‘ I sprang from my couch as the dawn arose, 
And thought in my restless mind, 
That the grisly forms of vex’d repose 
Would flee from the morning wind ; 
And I climb’d to the brow of the upland heath 
To taste of the gale the freshest breath ; 
A cloud was on Craig Rossie’s brow 
Dark gloom’d Kincardine’s towers below, 
And the winding Ruthven’s ripling swell 
Murmured low on mine ear, Farewell! Farewell! 
Then I thought on thee and thy loyal tryste, 
And I sprang on my berry brown steed, 
That it might not be said that Graeme was missed _ 
In the hour of Scotland's need ; 
But still as I rode, I turn’d me round 
To list to the Ruthven’s mournful sound, 
And thou canst not think how its voice was dear 
When its last faint murmur met mine ear ; 
For _— was my answering si 
To the stream which I loved in infancy. 


Art. VI. Etat Politique, Civil, et Militaire de ? Empire de 
Russie; suivi de Lettres sur le Gouvernement, les Maurs, le Com- 
merce, les Colonies et les Etablissements Académiques de la Rus- 
sie. Par J. B. Leroy de Flagis, Exlégislateur, Membre actuel 
du Conseil Géneral du Département de la Seine Inférieure, ci- 
devant des Académies de Dijon & d’Arras, ancien Directeur 
Proprietaire d’une Colonie Allemande établie sur le Mis Bo 
Saratof & Astracan, sous le Regne de Catherine II. is & 
Rouen, vol. 8vo. 


"THE craft or mystery of authorship, which includes all the arts 
of literary cookery, which supplies the a ma- 
terials by an endless diversity of modification, which mollifies or 
subdivides what is = compact, gives inflation to what honey 

and poignancy to what is mstpid ; and, by a due symmetry 
ordination of the dishes, aided by an chores bill of fare, confers 
pomp and importance on the intellectual uet, is, in general, so 
well understood at Paris, that any instance of inattention to these 
artifices becomes a sort of distinction. It was, indeed, the crude 
and unconcocted appearance of this work, though delivered to the 
world by an ‘ex-legislator and ci-devant member of two academies, 
having an actual seat in the general council of the department of the 
Lower Seine,’ which first raised our curiosity and excited our atten- 
E3 tion ; 
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tion; but acareful perusal has led us to think that some account of 
its contents may not be unacceptable to our readers. 

This volume is divided into two dissimilar parts; the first being 
a set of statistical tables, and the second a series of familiar letters ; 
and both were composed about thirty years ago, that is to say, be- 
fore the occupation of the Crimea and the division of Poland ; two 


events by which the territory of the Russian empire was considerably - 


extended, its population augmented by nearly one third, its gross 
revenue much increased, many new regulations adopted, and many 
new expenses incurred. Consequently the tables which, as origi- 
nally drawn up, required a good deal of commentary, for the pur- 
pose of explaining to foreigners the many uncouth designations of 
articles contained im them, would still have been nearly useless, if 
they had not been accompanied by an additional body of notes ; 
and, thus accompanied, they are not very convenient for immediate 
reference. The letters, which abound in. allusions to persons and 
things now nearly forgotten, are, of course, incapable of inspiring 
that degree of interest which might have been excited by their earlier 
publication. 

For these imperfections, of which the author could not but be 
aware, he offers in his preface some unsatisfactory apologies ; but we 
suspect that he had a very sufficient reason for publishing, in 1807, 
the contents of his common-place book, together with his antiquated 
correspondence, instead of incorporating the two into a regular 
treatise. His general opinions respecting Russia are such as Buo- 
naparte, when engaged in a war of which the Parisians were not 
much disposed to admire the policy, would naturally wish to disse- 
‘minate ; and it was well worth while to persuade the French, that 
the real resources of a vast but ill-organized empire were very inade- 
quate to support a struggle,with the conqueror of Italy and of Ger- 
many. But the principal object of our author’s letters was to shew, 
that the misery and brutality of the Russian people is the natural 
asd necessary result of that military despotism by which they are 
oppressed; a doctrine which it might have been unwise to inculcate 
under the eye of a military despot, if its application had been forced 
on the reader’s attention in a modern dissertation ; whereas a com- 
parison between the harsh domination of a Russian Tsar and the 

regimen of the Bourbons, whilst it gratifies the vanity of the 
rench nation, does not convey any censure on their actual govern- 


ment. 

But although the materials collected by M. de Flagis are presented 
to\us in a most inconvenient shape, they are so abundant, that we 
should be disposed to recommend this volume as one of the very 
few publications which may prove really useful to future travellers 
in Russia; and we will now endeavour to give a general naan? 
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the information which it affords, beginning by those notices respec- 
ting the author, which are dispersed through his different Jetters, 
and which appear necessary to establish his credibility... It is m the 
first place necessary to explain the qualification assumed by him in 
his title page of ‘ proprietary director of a German colony esta- 
blished on the Volga.’ 

Of the contrivances by which the late sovereigns of Russia have 
endeavoured to civilize their subjects, the of German 
and other colonists into the heart of the empire. was eertainly the 
most reasonable ; because examples of successful industry were far 
more likely to spread industrious habits among the witnesses, of such 


~ success, than the violent system of instruction adopted by, Peter the 


Great. Ina manifesto which was circulated throughout Europe, 
Catherine II. offered to the indigent and unfortunate of all coun- 
tries perfect liberty of conscience, a portion of fertile soil, together 
with all the means of bringing it into cultivation, and an immediate 
supply of money for the purpose of transporting themselves and their 
families to their distant asylum. These splendid offers produced 
little effect in those countries which, by the possession of transat- 
lantic colonies, hada natural outlet for their redundast population ; 
but they excited a strong spirit of emigration in all parts of Ger- 
many, and this spirit was soon increased by the favourable reports of 
those adventurers who had, on the first summons, embarked for the 
land of promise. Encouraged by these beginnings, a few bold s 
culators, amongst whom was our author, proposed to contract with 
the court of Russia for the supply of colonists, and their proposale 
were readily accepted ; but, as these individuals were not form 
into a company, but acted separately and without concert, and as 
the Russian government, in its anxiety to take advantage of the deli- 
rium excited by its manifesto, and to increase to the greatest. possi- 
ble amount its stock of new subjects, dispatched agents of its own to 
raise recruits in competition with the contractors, no general plan 
was pursued ; no one knew the total number raised ; but all triumph- 
ed in the consciousness of a success which surpassed their most san- 
guine expectations. 

The croud of emigrants who, during the summers of 1765 and 
1766, were disembarked at Cronstadt, astonished and alarmed the 
college which had been appointed to superintend the establishment 
of the levy. These unhappy people were, in the first instance, con- 
fined together in huts at Oranienbaum, where an epidemic disease, 
the result of their wretched lodging during a remarkably rainy sea- 
son, broke out amongst them, and threatened to spread contagion 
through the neighbouring country. No magazines being established 


on any of the roads by which they were intended to pass; no ee 


tals for the reception of those who might be unfit to travel ; 
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} ous multitude of healthy, sick, and convalescent were sent 
off to the deserts allotted for their reception, where, being totally un- 
vided with the implements of agriculture, or even with the tools 
y for the construction of wooden huts, they were incapable 
of employing themselves to any useful purpose. M. de Flagis as- 
serts, in a letter dated in 1770, that is to say, five years after their 
disembarkation, that they continued to be lodged in holes in the 
ground; that, having been all that time in the pay of Russia, they 
were even then utterly unable to provide for their own subsistence ; 
that po A effectually lost the habits as well as the power of la- 
bour t they were reduced, by the combined effects of fatigue, 
disease, disappointment, indolence, and debauchery, from one hun- 
dred thousand | to Jess than forty thousapd persons ; and that their 
copsumption of provisions was still a very serious distress to the 
ighbourhood of the district which such a number of intelligent 
industrious labourers was naturally calculated to enrich. us 
completely were the munificent intentions of the Empress frustrated 
by the improvidence of those to whom the arrangement and execu- 
tion of the project had been committed. 

As M. de Fiagis, having risked his whole hopes of fortune in this 
speculation, had virtually rendered himself a Russian subject ; and 
as his official situation, and his residence in the country during four- 
teen years, the greater part of which time was employed in esta- 
blishing his claims to the justice, or in soliciting the favour of the 

overnment, must have furnished him with much stronger motives 
seeking, and more ample means of acquiring information, re- 


specting the political, commercial, and juridical stitutions of the «: 


empire, and the manners of its inhabitants, than are likely to be pos- 
sessed by a transient traveller, his opinions and assertions are en- 
titled to considerable attention. It must however be observed, that 
writing, as he often did, under the influence of disappointment and 
disgust, he deals out sarcasms in such profusion, that whilst we are 
amused by the pleasantry of the narrative, we cannot help distrust- 
ing the impartiality of the observer. A few specimens extracted 
from hjs second letter, addressed to a medical friend who was desi- 
roqus of trying his fortune in Russia, will at once exemplify his 
style, and describe the general tenor of the epistolary part of the 


volume. 


* Man, in this country, is only what his rank determines him to be; 
that rank is the measure of his merit and of his estimation ; it supposes 
every thing; it is a substitute for every thing. He whom the caprice 
of the sovereign has suddenly raised from the lowest to the highest rank, 
(a circumstance by no means uncommon), passes from one extremity 
to another, with an ease which [ have never seen elsewhere, even in 
those who have risen to eminence from obscurity, by degrees, and in 

consequence 
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consequence of real services to the state. The child of favour, in Rus- 
sia, never suspects that his merit can be called in question; he offers 
himself to the homage of the world, and accepts it with an effrontery 
which good fortune alone confers, and which it is here supposed to jus- 
tify. When disgraced, he relapses with perfect ease into his former 


insignificance. He instantly forgets his dignity ; he apportions his own - 


estimation of his value to his actual station, and quietly resumes his 
bows and prostrations to those from whom he lately received them. A 
colonel, when reduced to the ranks, does not die of shame ; he performs 
his new functions with dull docility ; and, after a time, by dint of pa- 
tience and meanness, is not unfrequently reinstated. 

‘ This stupidity is caused and supported in Russia by a military govern- 
ment. Imagine that our Chancellor ranks as a Field-Marshal ; a mem- 
ber of the cabinet as a General; a Privy Counsellor as a Lieutenant- 
General, &c. because no rank attaches to any civil office. Whoever 
has not a military character is a slave ; and is accounted nothing. Ob- 
serve too that almost all our civil officers are, or have been, really en- 
rolled in the army ; after which you will not be surprised that the spi- 
rit of military subordination should pervade all the classes of society. 
The air of the parade is diffused every where; it appears in the cabi- 
net, at court, in the tribunals, in our suppers, and at our festivities; 
society seems to have been modelled in the guard-room ; none are, or 
can be equal, because, where there is equality of rank, seniority gives 
pre-eminence. This arrangement prevents, indeed, all those scanda- 
lous disputes about precedence, as well as those tiresome struggles of 
politeness, which vanity, under the garb of modesty, so often occasions 
in France; because all. exactly know and fall into their ranks, so that 
they march to table in order of battle ; and if any one should mistake 
or Lirget his place, he would instantly be taught it by the insolence of 
his immediate superior. We are told by travellers that, in the streets 
of Pekin, it is not unusual to see two Chinese kneeling opposite to each 
other, and making mutual apologies for having obstructed the way. 
At St, Petersburg there are no obstructions nor apologies : every man is 
ready to trample on his inferiors, and exposed to be trampled on in his 
turn, so that all are on the alert, and confusion is avoided. 

* If this military ritual had no effect but to teach subordination, by 
subjecting all men to frequent alternations of command and submission, 
those who are blessed with a strong memory, and with a certain supple- 
néss of character and of loins, might console themselves for the low 
bows which they gre“compelled to make, by those which they are en- 
titled to receive. But this lamentable ceremonial is more than incon- 
venient ; it is fatal to genius ; it deprives the soul of all energy ; it pre- 
vents those habits of familiarity, in the course of which the heart is ex- 
panded, and the understanding improved by the conflict of opposite opi- 
Rions; it stifles in the bud that laudable self-love which causes us to 
fear the being degraded in our own eyes. Here, no one fears to com- 
mit an action unworthy of his rank ; he only fears to lose that rank, and 
only hopes for further promotion. 

* You, Frenchmen, who are accustomed to see your military men, 
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and those of your neighbours, carry the point of honour to a degree of 
Quixotism, will think that I exaggerate, when I paint in such dark co- 
Tours the effects of a military government. But amongst you, those 
who cafry arms form one of the professions in society, and you know 
that the members of any profession can only acquire distinction by 
means of their individual merit, and are compelled to signalize them- 
selves by talents and virtues which may be considered as in some mea- 
sure superfluous to their immediate situation. If their only occupation 
were to kill or be killed, they would be merely the bull-dogs of 
the state; it would be necessary to feed them and to chain them up. 
It is true that even here they are prepared to fight, and that they keep 
the enemy at a distance; but for whom do they perform this service ? 
For the sovereign and for themselves: he and they compose the whole 
body of the state; and the rest of the nation being absolutely null, its 
Pays and gratitude would be worthless. No skill or egy beng 
dd, in a military government, to the respect in which a soldier is held, 
. because he is already every thing, and cannot rise in value: no degree 
of ignorance and imbecility can detract from that respect; because re- 
putation is conferred by public opinion, the existence of which is in- 
compatible with such a government. If intelligence, or valour, or ge- 
nerosity could obtain, from the enthusiastic approbation of the country, 
a degree of eminence superior to the rank conferred by the Prince, the 
force of public opinion would obviously produce irremediable confusion 
in a state which is connected by no other bonds but.those of military 
gradation. When, in France, you bestow on the splendid achieve- 
ments of a naval captain, or of a colonel in the army, that applause 
which you refuse to an admiral or general, you do not disturb your 
political system, because you act as judges, not as soldiers. You prove 
that you are able to distinguish between zeal and inactivity; between 
courage and pusillanimity ; and to confer rewards independant of court 
favour: but if the enthusiasm of the city were transferred to the camp, 
there would be an end of military authority and subordination. Now 
Russia is a vast camp, of which the peasantry are the suttlers; and, as 
soldiers must not, so suttlers cannot become the judges and arbiters of 
military merit. Emulation, therefore, has only one spring ; its object 
is, not distinction byt advancement; and, as this may be ultimately 
earned by seniority, if not more rapidly obtained by favour, there is 
no motive for heroism. Hence, though the Russian soldiers are excel- 
lent, their system of tactics remains imperfect, because the soul of the 
officer is never animated by the love of glory; and, if the military art 
be incapable of attaining perfection under such a military government, 
it Certainly cannot be expected that the other arts shall take root and 
flourish.’ ' 

_Our readers will perceive from the foregoing extracts, that if the 
French nation be indeed infected with that Kussomania which M. 
de Flagis is pleased to impute to them, the present work is well 
calculated to operate as an antidote to the disease. The author is, 
indeed, much ofteyer the caustic satyrist than the impartial and phi- 
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losophieal observer ; yet 2s he writes on the spot, and describes 
what he sees, we will continue to communicate the information 
which he supplies, and, wherever we can, in his own words, though 


~ without the formality of direct quotation. 


. [thas been observed by all travellers, that a certain flexibility of 
organs, which confers a singular facility of imitation, is the general 
characteristic of Russians ; but this facility is also referred, by our 
author, to the nature of their government. The power of imita- 
tion, he remarks, is universally the attribute of childhood, and the 
result of ignorance. Children have nothing to unlearn ; no imvete- 
rate habits to overcome; their faculties are untried ; they encoun- 
ter what is difficult with confidence, because they apprehend no 
imaginary difficulties, In the same manner, a Russian, who is only 
a taller child, will undertake whatever you propose to him ; and will 
make, with a few imperfect implements, a lock and key, a pair of 
boots, a piece of gold lace, a pound of candles, or a boat. In the 
course of three days, by means of a rope’s end or of a good cudgel, 
you may convert the same man into a trumpeter: he wall not imdeed 
become an excellent trumpeter, but he will etenisly trumpet. His 
vigour, activity, and natural address fit him for all things; but he is 
unlikely to attain, or even to aim at excellence in any, because, un- 
der such a government, there is no pursuit in which excellence will 
much contribute to his advantage. A slave who should perfect 
himself in any art, would only become more valuable to his master 
without benefiting himself. The noble, who should devote him- 
self to study, would act without a motive, because profitable offices 
are here the reward, not of study, but of a life spent in camps ; and 
after his promotion, his efforts would probably come too late, be- 
cause few veterans retain that versatility of attention which is neces~ 
sary for acquiring the rudiments of education. 
- The whole population of the empire being composed of soldiers 
and slaves, the only duty of a Russian is obedience, and the only 
profitable talent that of rendering his obedience as gratifymg as pos- 
sible to his superiors. So far therefore as any system of education 
can confer this talent ; so far as it teaches the art of pleasing, and 

ueutly opens the road to favour, it is likely to be efficient. 


The physical exercises, which improve the strength aud agility and — 


gracefulness of the person, are of use even among savages, and are 
taught im Russia with some success. A familiar use of tie modern 
European languages, inasmuch as it supplies the means of diversify- 
ing the vocabulary of flattery, is of some value to the servile; and 
accordingly the Russian nobles, on whom this degree of education 
was imposed by Peter the Great, continue to learn the French and. 
German languages, and speak them with fluency and facility, though 


without a wish to improve themselves by the literature or sciences. 
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of foreign countries. Thus educated, they are’ far superior to the 
mass of their ignorant countrymen, and nearly on a level with per- 
sons of their own rank in the more civilized parts of Europe, so 
that those who travel, and who are generally the most opulent and 
best accomplished, being considered as specimens of the nation, 
tend to disseminate an opinion of the Russian people and govern- 
ment which they are far from meriting. It is forgotten — - 
organization of a great empire, something is necessary bey 
superficial instrection of the most wealthy class in society ; and that 
a general imperfection in the smaller wheels of the machine of go- 
vernment must produce a friction which will disconcert all the cal- 
eulations founded on the vast force of the moving power. Suppos- 
ing that the first departments of the state should, by some strange 
and fortunate accident, be ly filled in Russia, where shall we 
look for candidates to deol oy inferior offices? Not to the nobles, 
for their ambition is of a different kind ; not to foreigners, —_— 
could not brook the servitude to which they would be subjected. 
We might indeed collect, from the imperial seminaries of education, 
a set of office-clerks who would be better dancers, and perhaps bet- 
ter linguists than any office-clerks in Europe ; but to expect from 
them application, sobriety, and integrity, would be quite unrea- 
Voltaire, who frequently embellished, and sometimes invented 
history, has converted the life of Peter I. into a fairy tale, and French 
readers, who are fond of fairy tales, and rather apt to believe them, 
have given credit to the assertions of their favourite writer. It must, 
however, be confessed, that- had some excuse for their credu- 
lity. Peter I. considered as a Tsar of Russia, was certainly a great 
man. The country, to the tic sovereignty of which he succeed- 
ed, had been exposed, like all countries so governed, to frequent 
revolutions, because there is amongst all slaves an instinctive rest- 
‘ Every despot is condemned to support himself on his 
throne, as a dancer poises himself on his rope, with 1 
address and with constant effort.’ Peter reduced to a state of 
fect insignificance a dangerous hierarchy, which, when headed by 
an ambitious patriarch, had frequently thwarted the measures of his 
predecessors; he crushed a mutinous body of Strelitz, and substi- 
tuted in their place a regular, well disciplined, and obedient army ; 
he created ‘a respectable marine ; he completely overcame a formi- 
dable rival power; and left to his successors au empire greatly ex- 
tended by his victories, and much improved in its means of secu- 
rity against internal sedition. It is also true that he delighted in 
metamorphoses. He transferred the imperial residence from the 
central situation of Moscow to the marshes of Finland, perhaps in- 
ferring from the situation of Amsterdam and of. Venice, that com- 
merce 
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merce delights in a . He altéred, by force, the dress of his 
bo cet off thar beards, and conchased thet he ned beought 
them to resemble Europeans. He compelled his nobles to talk in 
a foreign language ; he founded academies ; he invited the arts and 
sciences into his dominions, and flattered himself that they would 
come at his bidding. But force, though it has often swept away 
civilization from the face of a country, never has introduced, nor 
ever will introduce it. The history of all nations in all ages might 


have taught him that freedom has , every where, the parent of | 


the arts, of letters, of commerce, and of all that embellishes so- 
ciety; that ifhe really meant to reclaim from barbarism, and to po- 
lish his subjects, it was necessary to give them liberty and property ; 
and that his own iron sceptre was the only real and mvincible obsta- 
cle to their improvement. " 

But we are told that Peter the First, after employing his irre- 
sistible power to enforce the impartial distribution of justice, left 
to his successors an excellent code of laws, which he had borrowed 
from the experience of the most civilized nations, and which he care- 
fully adapted to the genius of his ownsubjects. How far thisis correct, 

ill appear from a short review of the history of legislation in Russia. 

The first of written laws promulgated in this country, was 
‘ the Book of Judgments,’ or code of Ivan 1V. which appeared in 
1547. In this code Ivan inserted all the important cases which had 
been decided, and all the usages which had prevailed in the differ- 
ent parts of his dominions ; thus blending the heterogeneous princi- 
ples of common law adopted by separate nations, into a sys- 
tem of statute law for the regulation of the whole empire. This di- 
gest, however, existed only in manuscript, and, on account of the in- 
testine dissensions which continued till the elevation of the family of 
Romanow to the throne, was little attended to till the year 1680, w 
Alexis, having thought proper to revive it, caused it to be printed. 
Thus subjected to general examination its numerous imperfections 
were detected; and Alexis, wn a one remove them, had re- 
course to an ey Te t_ very rarely adopted by despotic sovereigns. 
He convoked, from all the provinces of his empire, an assembly of 
delegates, by whorh a committee of ten members was appointed to 

est a body of regulations, which, after much con- 
tation and revision, was finally presented to the Tzar, and by him 
approved and enacted. Such was, however, the diffidence of the 
deputies and of the sovereign in their own opinions, or such their 
respect for ancient laws, that though the new code was established, 
the old one, far from being repealed, was distinctly confirmed. 


who, not satisfied with suffering these two bodies of wee | 
statutes to subsist together, issued numberless ordinances w 


‘Things remained in this state till the accession of Peter the First, 
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were found to be irreconcileable with either; in consequerice of 
which, in 1714, ‘the whole body of judges, being utterly confounded 
im this labyrinth, collected, and submitted to the Emperor a namber 
of cases, ar = referred to them for decision, and which it 
was impossible to decide : and the judgments pronounced by him 
on these cases constitute what is called the Code of Peter the Gréat) 
which appeared in 1722. 
But these imperial verdicts, being suited to particular cases whi 
had occurred, or were thought likely to occur, were very inadeqt 
as general rules ; besides which, they were accompanied 'by ‘an ex 
press edict enjoining the judges to conform themselves, on all oc- 
easions, to the strict letter of the law; so that, in all doubts 
difficulties, a reference to the sovereign is still necessary. Besides, 
as his determination is, of course, final, numiberless suits are de- 
cided according to laws which are passed for the occasion, and-en- 
dued with a retroactive power; so that a Russian, already torment- 
ed by the impracticable obligation of conforming his conduct to 
thrée different sets of institutions, is constantly exposed to the risk 
of infringing laws which are not yet in existence, and of becoming 
criminal’ by anticipation. It is true that experience and conimon 
sénse have, at length, suggested ‘a practical remedy for some of these 
evils ; and that it is become the usage to follow the more recent en- 
actments, and to suffer the more ancient to become obsolete, th 
none of them have yet been formally annulled. 
But even supposing that the magnificent project of Catherine HI. 
had been carried into full effect ; that the deputies whom, after thé 
example of Alexis, she summoned from all parts of her empire, and, 
whose labours she endeavoured to facilitate by her imperial instruc- 
tions, had been as intelligent as they certainly were docile ; that they 
had been able to comprehend the metaphysical principles which sh 
inculcated ; and had finally moulded the chaos of Russian law into 
one intelligible system of jurisprudence, what would have been the 
ultimate consequence ? ermanence and stability of legal insti- 
tutions is ee essential than their wisdom i : in Russia; 
nothing is stable and permanent except the frightfu potism | 
which Lad is, and but the 
will of the living despot ; it may, and it frequently does with 
his caprice, and must be subject to oblivion at his death. Unless 
Catherine could have bequeathed to her successors the feelings by 
which she was animated, the expression of those feelings had no 
chance of surviving but as a mere historical document. 
It is pretended that Peter the Great, when on his death-bed, ex- 
his regret at having neglected to establish, in his empire, 
the Furkisti system of police ; and, perhaps, strange as such a pro- 
jett of improvement may be thought, it was neither very inconsist- 
ent 
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ent with his character, nor altogether unreasonable. To pretend 
that the jurispradence of Turkey is excellent, or that its magistrates 
are renowned fot their integrity Would be absurd; but there is in 
these respects little difference between Moscow and Constantino- 
ple; and, in’ both places, the wretches who have a cause to plead 
approach the hall! of justice with their heads bowed to the earth, 
and their hands filled with gifts of propitiation. In other om 
‘the Turks have the advantage. What they call justice is, at least, 
ey orgs and stimmary in its proceedings ; litigation has an end, 
a few blows of a cudgel are found sufficient to mvestigate the merits 
of the most complicated cases’; ‘and this mode of analysis was very 
likely to obtaina preference, in the mind of Peter, over the tedious 
formule im use amongst his Own subjects. Certain it is, that he is- 
sued an edict declaring it to be his pieasure th:t all law-suits in his 
dominions shou!d terminate in eleven days ; and it is equally certain, 
that this edict ha¥ not been obeyed eleven times. But the evil was 
of his own creatidg : it was he who borrowed from a free republic, 
and introduced into the land of slavery, the tedious formalities, the 
unintelligible prolixity of explanation, and the endless cautions. and 
exceptions and provisos, by which the laws of European nations are 
generally incumbered, and for which the complicated relations of 
men in civilized ‘so¢iety afford some excuse, but which were an un- 
necessary source of vexation and torment to his semi-barbarous 
subi 


A very few words will be sufficient to describe the courts by 
which justice is administered in Russia. ‘The principal tribunal in 
the empire is the senate, which was created at Moscow in 1710, 
and transferred to St. Petersburgh in 1711. If estimated by the 
extent of its jurisdiction, by the unportance of the affairs referred 
to its cognizance, or by the qualifications which a seat in such an 
assembly might appear to demand, it is a tolerably exact imitation 
of the senate of Rome during the reigns of the Csars. It is com- 
posed of thirty members, who form six courts or departments, two 
of which reside at Moscow and four at St. Petersburgh. The sena- 
torial dignity is neither hereditary nor elective, but conferred by 
the Emperor, either as a mark of favour, or as a reward for mili- 


‘service. 
Ave in order to the senate are the two colleges of justice esta- 
blished at Moscow, the first of which, or Russian college,-is di- 
vided into three courts; and in each of these causes are determined 
by a bench of three judges; the second, or German college, which 
takes cognizance of such disputes as occur in the conquered pro- 
Yinces, or between parties who do not profess the Greek religion, 
is a single court, composed of a sddallea, a vice-president, and 
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body of notaries, secretaries, counsellors, attornies, &c. and attended 


by a military guard, Their whole are transacted in 
writing, — in secret ; and from colleges there lies an appeal 
to the senate, and ultimately to the sovereign. 
Tn this machinery for the distribution of justice there is not, per- 
haps, much of wisdom; but the most obvious objections to whi 
it is liable, and those which may appear most offensive to strangers, 
are not productive of much practical inconvenience. In some 
countries it might possibly be thought incongruous to transform a 
file of grenadiers into a beneh of justices, or to convert a lieutenant- 
general into a supreme judge. Where laws are framed, after much 
deliberation, for the general benefit, and where they appeal to every 
man’s understanding, the investigation of their true spirit and mean- 
ing must become an object of study ; but where they are the simple 
expression of one man’s will, there is no inconsistency in drawing 
the magistrates, whose duty it is to euforce that will, from a class 
of men who have been always trained to pay and to exact obedience. 
These magistrates, it is true, are rather recruited than selected, and 
the prince who names them may be often guided by caprice; but 
this indulgence of caprice is excusable in a country where little 
could be gained by examination and selection. The Abbé Chappe 
has observed, that he who has seen one Russian has seen them all ; 
and though his mode of accounting for this tiresome uniformity, by 
attributing it to the physical influence of soil and climate, may be 
as unsatisfactory to philosophers as it was offensive to the court of 
St. Petersburgh, the truth of the observation must become evident 
to all who consider the necessary effects of the Russian government. 
Every despot, unless gifted with rare and predominant genius, must 
fear and hate any superiority of talent in a subject, and will cer- 
tainly employ. the power with which he is armed to reduce them all 
to one standard. Constantly occupied in constructing some monu- 
ment of his own greatness whilst he demolishes those of his prede- 
cessors, he requires that his materials should be uniform, ‘ like 
bricks of the same size and shape, equally suited to the foundations 
or to the superstructure,’ and capable of changing their position, 
when he | wish to change it, without any derangement of his 
e But though it is convenient to him that every man 
equally applicable to fill a vacancy in the army or in the senate, 
it is no evil to the subject that senators and judges should have 
learned the manual exercise. Their most material vice is theit 
extreme venality; but this also, being the common vice of the coun 
try, excites little indignation. The silence and secrecy observed im 
| preceedings are matters of indifference where there is 00 
public ; where the interests of individuals excite no curiosity ; and 


where eloquence, if it were attainable, would be useless to its pos- 
sessor 
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sessor and dangerous to the state. Accordingly the Russians, though 
their lives and fortunes are in constant jeopardy, are little disturbed 
by this insecurity, and are only rendered clamorous by the teasing 
tedious processes in which they are involved by an appeal to justice. 
The nature of this process must be described by M. de Flagis in 
his‘own person. 


‘ Suppose that I have a law-suit in which my claim is unquestionable ; 
that, for instance, I wish to recover my property from a man who, most 
iniquitously, chuses to keep possession of it. To avoid the odious and 
ofiensive sight of Russian justice, the insolence of its officers, and the 
stench of its tribunals, | have recourse to a solicitor; and, having en- 
gaged to pay him in the event of his success, which | anticipate as cer- 
tain, six per cent. on the sum in question, I place my proofs in his hands, 
and empower him to act in my name. He then presents his request ; 
aud if my adversary, being unapprised of my intention, has taken no 
measures to oppose me, the request is usually granted, and the ore 
issues a written summons, which is conveyed by a soldier, enjoining 
defendant to appear before them. 

* On this notice he, in his turn, seeks and finds a solicitor to whom, 
being aware that the cause is a bad one, he pays before-hand six per 
cent. of the sum which he wishes to withhold; after which the lawyer 
observes that this per centage on the capital is barely a fair reward for 
his intercession and ingenuity, and that something more proportionate 
to the importance of the cause must be given for the pu of propi- 
tiating the judge, or his secretary, or both. By means of this distribu- 


‘tion the cause is arrested in its progress after the first summons; yet 
‘three are requisite before the merits of the question can be examined. 


My solicitor, therefore, who perfectly understands the cause of this 
y, gives me notice that it is now my turn to come forward with my 
presents; he represents to me that such is the usage, and that it is better 
to sucrifice a part than to lose the whole by an unwise confidence in the 
equity of my demand. He convinces me; I offer my bribes, and the 
second citation takes place. 
* Here commences, for the amusement and profit of the magistrates, 
a contest of generosity between my adversary and myself. If he gives 


‘less than I, he is condemned ; and if:1 do not give more than he, there 


is an end of my hopes of redress. At length, after many months of 
agitation and impatience, having exhausted my purse, I learn to my 
great surprise that the tribunal which received my complaint begins to 
doubt, or that some other tribunal thinks fit to dispute, its competency 
to proceed. I must therefore now go to law with the court which re- 
fuses to judge me, or wait for a decision of the suit between the two 
courts who contest that privilege, and have rival claims tq my spoils. 
The cause of this very untoward but very common accident is, that 
every man is subject to the jurisdiction of one tribunal in consequence 
of his class, and may, from the nature of the action which he prose- 
cutes, become amenable to another. 
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‘ Hitherto, my suit has not been brought to trial: but let us suppose 
_that this ultimately takes place. My solicitor causes my proofs to be 
transcribed, or, if written in a foreign language, translated; and the 
fidelity of the copy or translation being duly authenticated, adds such 
‘arguments in my favour as he supposes to be most conclusive. The 
adverse solicitor does the same: both reply and rejoin as often as they 
think fit ; their compositions are referred to one of the secretaries, who, 
after reading them, makes a written report to the judge; and the judge 
issues a written sentence. 
‘ From this sentence there is still an appeal to that department of the 
senate to which the particular tribunal is subordinate: and the condi- 
tions on which a farther progress must depend are still the same. But 
senators being puissant lords, their secretaries important gentlemen, and 
’ their humblest officers far more considerable than those of the inferior 
‘courts, more suppleness, more patience, more assiduity, and much 
‘more profusion, are necessary preliminaries to this second decision. 
With this, however, the matter usually terminates; because, by a law 
of Peter the great, an appeal to the sovereign from a decree of the 
senate, when it fails to produce a reversal of that decree, is rendered a 
cepital offence ; by which expedient an effectual check is opposed to 
the subborn spirit of litigation, and at the same time to the reclamatious 
of innocence already discouraged by oppression and injustice. Thus it 
is that the administration, or rather the traffic, of justice is carried on 
in this boasted country. There would be much less cause of complaint 
if an established rate of bribery, if a fixed toll on each stage of judicial 
proceedings, and a specific amount of allowed extortion on the final 
Judgment of a cause, could be substituted for this system of indefinite 
plunder exercised by magistrates who are appointed by the court, who 
‘would starve on the wretched salary annexed to their places, who 
are prohibited on pain of death from accepting a fee from individuals, 
but at the same time are secured against accusation by the extent of 
their power and by the secrecy of their proceedings.’ (pp. 235, &c.) 


We presume that M. de Flagis, in selecting for publication some 
parts of his correspondence, has preferred those which he thought 
most likely to attract his countrymen by their epigrammatic sarcasms, 
or to satisfy his court by degrading and vilifying all classes and charac- 
ters of persons in the country which he describes ; and that, for the 
latter purpose solely, he has mserted two letters on the origin of 
the Russian nobility, and one on the subject of the false Peter IIL, 
in which we cannot discover any thing very interesting. But we 
lament that, after expatiating so much on the vices, and foibles, 
and misfortunes of a people by whom he represents himself to have 
been most kindly treated, he has said so little about their commer; 
cial relations ; a subject, perhaps not very alluring to French readers 
of the present day, but which appears to have occupied much of 
his attention, and which, by the promise held out in his title-page, 
he had engaged himself to discuss. He has indecd treated }, _ 
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dentally in some of his explanatory remarks on the statistical tables, 
and afterwards in a well-written criticism on the article respecting 
Russia which appeared m the second volume of the Abbé Raynal’s 
Histoire phitusophique & politique, Xc. and was composed, ‘it 
seems, from eas furnished by M. Pictet of Geneva, to whoth 
the letter is addressed. _ We will now close our abstract of the:let- 
ters by collecting and combining these scattered observationsy ad 
conclude our article with a few of the results afforded by our ‘ad: 
thor’s tables. 
It is well known that the principal and favourite project of Peter 
the Great was to convert his Russians into a commercial and manu 
facturing nation; and if industry, and mutual confidence, anda 
spirit of enterprize, had been compatible with universal slavery and 
oppression, he would probably have succeeded. But though-the 
edifice is not yet built, the scaffolding. is considerable. There is, 
in Russia, a college of commerce, which, under the direction of 
a few courtiers perfectly ignorant of commerce, does rather more 
mischief, at rather less expense, than any board of trade in Europe. 
There is a college of manufactures, and a subordinate board (comptoir) 
of manufactures, composed of persons whose duty of superintend- 
ing, and power of directing, what they dé not understand, has been 
less detrimental, because there are as yet very few manufactures in 
Russia. There is a bank, intended to assist the industrious by loans 
on pledges at 6 per cent., which would perhaps be useful, but that 
permission to borrow, being conferred by court favour, is gene- 
rally employed for the purpose of placing the sums thus obtained 
at the usurious interest of 15 or 18 per cent. ‘There are custom- 
houses, which are far more oppressive than elsewhere, because their 
principal officers form a tribunal, and interpret the laws which they 
are commissioned to execute ; and less productive, because an ex- 
tent of frontier which it would be impossible to guard against 
smuggling, encouraged as it is by enormous duties on imports, af- 
fords a plausible excuse for the inactivity or venality of the sub- 
alterns. It is also to be observed, that Siberia is treated as a foreign 
country, and that its intercourse with the most populous parts of 
the empire is burthened with extravagant duties ; an instance of im- 
policy which would appear unaccountable, if the most civilized 
nations of Europe had not adopted the same conduct towerds their 


distant colonies. 

Sull, however; the foreign trade of Russia is considerable, and 
highly advantageous to the country and to the sovereign ; because 
many of the products of its soil are so necessary to other nations, 
that they are*content to supply. its agriculture with that capital 
without which, from the absence of internal credit, it could not be 
carried on, and to purchase the produce, ee 
FQ Ww 
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which compensates the toil of the labourer, and pays in taxes on 
export a large revenue to the imperial treasury. M. de Flagis is of 
opinion that the custom-house duties, which he had estimated in his 
tables at little more than four millions of roubies, now produce 
about double that sum ; and he thinks that if the court of St. Peters- 
burg would content themselves with obtaining, for their merchant 
ships only, a passage from the Black Sea thr the Dardanelles, 
their Mediterranean trade would admit of an almost indefinite ex- 
tension. Some augmentation, it may be presumed, has taken place 
in the interior trade of the country, though im the land of slavery 
it must always be comparatively insignificant. Its extent, about 
thirty years ago, may be calculated with some ‘precision. By an 
ukase of Catherine II. in 1778 every tradesman in Russia was eom- 
pelled to declare the amount of his capital, on which he pays a 
yearly tax of one per cent.; and the produce of this tax, which 
was substituted for some former imposts because it could not 
easily be evaded, was found to be 120,000 roubles, which supposes 
the capital employed to be twelve millions of roubles, or about two 
millions sterling. 

_ We are told by many speculative writers, that-Russia, intersected 
as it is by navigable rivers, which again are connected by canals, 
and extending over a considerable portion of the globe, is capable 
of becoming the emporium of the Chinese, of the Persian, and of 
the Indian trade ; and Messrs. Pictet and Raynal seem to think that 


a treaty of commerce, which should procure for any great manu- — 


facturing nation, but particularly for France, a transit through the 
Russian territories, would connect the whale continent of Europe 
and Asia in one grand commercial chain, and ultimately supersede 
the circuitous trade by the Cape of Good Hope. ‘These writers 
admit, indeed, that the Russian government renders extremely dif- 
ficult what Nature had rendered as easy as it would be certainly 
advantageous ; but they induce us to suppose that the difficulty is 
capable of being overcame, since the enterprising spirit of com- 
merce has been able to open a way into countries subject to the 
monstrous despotism and guarded by the repulsive policy of the 
court of Constantinople. 

M. de Flagis, on the contrary, contends that the difficulty is in- 
superable ; that to compare the despotism of Turkey with that of 
Russia, is to do too much honour to the latter; and that its empe~ 
rors, all powerful as they are, would be unable :to insure to the 
transit trade of any foreign nation that protection without which 
such a trade could not subsist. The great officers of the Turkish 
empire are, usually, the first aud last of their families ; and he who 
is accused of malversation, unless he be sufficiently powerful to set 
his master at defiance, has no means of defence but his wealth, 
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which will not always buy off the accuser, and frequently hastens 
the decision of justice by the pros of confiscation. But im 
Russia, every noble delinquent is allied to all the nobility of the 
empire ; and he probably has sisters, nieces, cousins, daughters, or 
a wife, mediators unknown to the poor Turk ; mediators whose se- 
ductions are sufficient to procure the acquittal of the offender or to 
delay his punishinent till the offence is forgotten. < It is indeed 
notorious’ (says M. de Flagis) ‘ that a foreign ambassador at Con- 
stantinople finds less difficulty in getting rid of an inconvenient go- 
vernor of a province than he wld experience at St. Petersburgh in 
procuring the payment of 24 roubles due to his countrymen; and I 
consider this as decisive.’ 

We now proceed to state the principal results of our author’s 
tables respecting the population, revenues, expenses, and military 
force of ia. 

The population of the empire is easily ascertained with some 
exactness, because the labouring class is subject to a capitation tax, 
of which a general assessment is usually made every 25 years. By 
the census of -1766 the number of males subject to this tax was 
7,365,478. M. de Flagis estimates the addition accruing from the 
usurpation of Poland at 2,500,000; making together 9,865,478 
males, and consequently 19,730,956 ns of both sexes: and if 
we compute at about one million and a half the amount of those 
who are exempted from the tax, we shall have an aggregate of 
something more than 21 millions, exclusive of the population of 
the Crimea, which is not rated to the tax, and which the author 
seems to have had no means of estimating. 

The actual revenue of Russia, according to him, amounts to 
something more than 41 millions of roubles, and is thus composed. 
The produce of all taxes (of which the capitation tax and the cus- 
toms formed about five-sixths) amounted, before the occupation of 
Poland, to 12,655,963 roubles; and the subsequent augment is rated 
at 6,314,667, making together 18,970,630. The imperial domains, 
the monopolies of spirits, of salt, the coinage, and a few other ar- 
ticles united in one class, produce an aggregate of 21,104,460 rou- 
bles, in which is included the sum of two millions being the esti- 
mated increase. The total revenue therefore is 40,775,090 roubles. 

- The actual expenses of the empire are computed at near 98 mil- 
lions of roubles, of which the imperial court and the separate esta- 
blishments of the empress dowager, prince Constantine, and the 
princesses, expend 7,400,000; the civil establishment of the em- 


pire 6,494,120; the army and different forts 10,060,242: and the 


‘Ravy 4,000,000. Total 27,954,571. 


Consequently the excess of the revenue is 12,821,719, or near 
2} millions sterling. 
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Of the actual stateof the navy: M. de Flagis does not seem to be 
‘The»army, he says, is composed of, regular infantry 
219,811, regular cavalry 51,758, and a staff of 114 officers ; ; mak- 
ing together 271,655. Of irregular mfantry and cavalry 62,423; 
and of Cossaks and Calmouks 295,764; making together 358, 187: 
The grand total is therefore 629,842 men. z 
| We subjom the following remarks’ M. de Flagis ha 
yates at the commencement of lis work. 


©The immense extent of the Russian empire is at once ‘the cause of 
force and of its weakness:. of its force, because its armies, if de- 
feated on the frontier, have beliind them vast tracts-of country throu 
which they can retreat, and thus exhaust the strength and spirits of their 
ursuers ; of its weakness, because it is attackable on almost number- 
points, some of which must of nevessity be neglected, and becausé 
it is very difficult to unite on a sudden, in any one place, a considerable 
defensive army, collected from detachments which are scattered at great 
distances over an almost boundless surface, and without regular roads of 
communication. 
, ‘In.such an empire all must go on slowly ; the levy of troops, the 
collection of taxes, and even the circulation of money. The difficulty 
of carrying on offensive military operations on a great scale is therefo 
ert heavy the preparatory transport of -provisions, of artillery, an 
f all heavy articles, to a given point, is necessarily more laborio 
and veined more time, than it would do in countries whose sored 
arid means are condensed within a smaller compass. Hence we have 
geen'a Russian army employ eighteen months in marching to the 
Rhine, and only arrive when peace was signed. 

« But we must not hastily infer that the Russians are not very formi- 
dable to their immediate neighbours; because, being protected towards 
the north by asea which is only navigable during three months of the year, 

guarded towards the Chinese irontier by trackless deserts, and be- 
secure on the side of Persia and Turkey, whose empires are crum, 


tiie into dust, they may, at their leisure, bring together, and direct | 


re Sweden, Poland, or Prussia, an overwhelming mass of power. 
e true inference is, that the Russians are neither so despicable as 
some cabinets represent them, nor $0 formidable as they wish the world 
believe.’ 


‘Though we have insensibly been led to extend our abstract of 
this work beyond the limits which we had originally proposed to 
ourselves, we cannot take leave of it without adding a few conclud+ 
ing observations. On the style of these letters, and on the temper 
in which they were written, it would be superfluous to say much; 
because we have studiously adopted, in our summary, the expres- 
sions of the author, even where they were offensive to our own 
ih and have thus enabled our readers to judge for themselves. 

y will have perceived that the spleen and caprien of the =e 
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have often led him to distort the features which he professed to copy ; 
and that what he offers as a portrait is, im fact, a caricature; but 
they will probably think that such a caricature may be useful, by 
enabling them to correct the insipid and flattering delineations of 
the eee original, which have frequently been exhibited to the 
blic. 
a is, however, our duty to remark a more important fault which 
pervades the whole work, and greatly detracts from its value; we 
mean the author's extravagant love of system. We are ready to 
admit that the constitution of the goverment has, in every country, 
a tendency to modify the character of its inhabitants; and that this 
influence is particularly striking im the extreme cases of pure demo- 
cracy or military despotism: but we think that M. de Flagis, in 
applying his favourite theory, too often accommodates bis narrative 
to his inferences, and sacrifices truth and consistency to conciseness 
of explanation. It certainly is not true that, when he visited Rus« 
sia, the ‘despotism of the sovereign was substantially the same, or 
administered in the same manner, as it had been at an earlier period ; 
for he has himself recorded the privileges granted by Peter IIT. to 
the nobility (the only class of subjects in a country where the lower 
orders are in a state of servitude), and has taken particular pains to 
point out the degree of security and independence of the individual 
nobles, in consequence of the alliances which connect them with 
the whole of their powerful body: besides which he has admitted 
that the authority of Catherine LI., however extensive, was never 
tyrannically exercised. Consequently his mode of reasoning, which 
might be admissible if applied to the savage nations of Africa, and 
to the simplest forms of indiscriminate despotism, is mapplicable to 
the country and government which he professes to describe. If it 
be true that the higher class of Russians were, as he describes them, 
generally servile, profligate, igno:ant, and equally unsuited to the 
cabinet and the field; and if, as he also asserts, Catherine II. was 
merely ‘a woman romantic in every thing but in her amours, and 
who employed as the only instruments of her ambition the vile com- 
panions of her pleasures,’ how shall we account for the masterly 
system of policy, aud for the succession of victories which illus- 
trated her reign; which caused her alliance to be courted. and her 
enmity to be feared by every state in Europe; and which, as our 
author expressly admits, enabled her to increase, by nearly one third, 
the population and resourees of her empire? We are by no means 
aware that her cabinet evinced, at any period during her long reign, 
less sagacity and wisdom than that of Versailles; nor can we recol+ 
lect any French statesmen and warriors whose accomplishments 
would be unjustly depreciated by a comparison with the versatile 
talents of Potemkin, or the enterprising genius of Suvarow. = 
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de Flagis, we think, might have seen that the influence of despotic 
power varies, not only with the character, but even with the 
sex of the person to whom it is confided; and that the submis- 


sion which, when exacted by a male despot, is yielded with sullen . 


reluctance, may be offered with zeal and cheerfulness to the com- 
mands of a woman, and may be unaccompanied by servility or 
by the sense of self-degradation. A female reign therefore, in an 
absolute government, has nearly the same effect as an mterregnum. 
If the sovereign be indolent and timid, her power is usually en- 
grossed by an oligarchy, of else divided between contending fac- 
tions; if prudent and spirited, its exercise is rendered unnecessary 
by a personal influence still more unlimited and irresistible. Du- 
ring the reign of Catherine II., whose moral conduct it is im- 
possible to defend, but whose conciliating manners and mildness of 
temper were united with an intelligence and intrepidity admira 
suited to the throne, the terrors of despotism were wholly suspended. 
The haughtiest and most untractable of her subjects were the most 
submissive instruments of her will, and the most faithful supporters 
of her authority; they enabled her to triumph over the enemies of 
her empire, and to crush a formidable rebellion which menaced her 
sagem But the awe and reverence which surrounded and guarded 

could not be transmitted with the succession to her crown; we 
have seen her son, after an ineffectual attempt to revive the ancient 
tyranny and to govern by brute force, become the victim of an irri- 
tated aristocracy ; and it is probable that their disaffection, if again 
excited, would again be productive of farther revolutions. 


the millions who compose the population of the | 


Russian empire, M. de Flagis has given us much less information 
than might have been expected from him, considering his long resi- 
dence in the country. It seems that his sagacity was misled by his 
preconceived notions, and that, having perceived that the people 
were serfs, he concluded that they were slaves; and consequently 
abstained from farther examination. When compelled to admit 
that these degraded beings are not quite so wretched as he expected, 
he finds fault with their contentment, and reproaches them for be- 
ing as foolishly secure ‘ as geese in a poultry yard ;’ without reflect- 
ing that their own estimate of their happiness or misery may possi- 
bly be as correct as his, and that a Russian sesf might porbepe be 
justified in refusing to exchange situations with the more civilized 
peasant of France, We are not aware that much of intellectual 
enjoyment, or many of the blessings arising from liberty and con- 
scious independence, were ever mixed with the lot of either ; and 
with respect to the merely animal comforts and gratifications, which 
in both countries may be supposed to constitute the principal hap- 
piness of the lowest class, the Russian appears to have the advan- 
tage. 
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. We believe too, that the species of patriarchal government 
established in the Russian villages, which unites the serfs of each 
lord into one great family, which places the young and thoughtless 
under the direction of age and experience, which guards the indivi- 
dual from the effects of his own improvidence, and thus prevents 
mendicity ; must tend greatly to mitigate the evils of servitude; 
and we lament that our author has disdained to notice this 
interesting subject. There was, indeed, one dreadful source of 
misery to which, when M. de Flagis wrote his letters, the Russian 
was exclusively subject: the conscription, the cruellest scourge in 
the hand of despotism, might at any moment tear him from his fa- 
mily, and enlist him amongst the instruments and victims of imperial 
ambition ; but a French writer who printed and published his work 
in 1807, could not very 4 wen avail himself of this topic . the 
purpose of attributing to Russia a pre-eminence in misery. 
the whole, we are of opinion that the work of which we have - 
voured to give an account is liable to numerous and important ob- 
jections ; but that it contains, within a small compass, much curious 
and valuable information, and is likely to suggest, to future travel- 
lers, many subjects of interesting enquiry. : 


Arr. VIL. CEwores d’ Archiméde, traduites, littéralement, avec wa 
Commentaire. Par F. Peyrard, Professeur de Mathematiques 
et d’Astronomie au : Suivies d'un Mémoire du 
Traducteur, sur un nouveau Miroir ardent, et d'un autre Mé- 
moire de sur des Grecs. Ouv- 
rage approuvé par I’Institut et adopté e Gouvernement 
les Bibliothéques des Lycées. Dédié a sa Majesté a 
et Roi. Seconde edit. 2 tom. 8vo. pp. lsvili. 996. Paris 1808, 


i is truly surprising that the works of Archimedes should not 
have been sooner translated into a modern language. He did 
not, like Euclid, employ bimself in collecting propositions demon- 
strated by others, in arranging them logically, and forming a regu- 
lar and copious system of geometrical truths ; he did not, Fike some 
of the ancient philosophers, devise curious theories, the mere fig- 
ments of the brain, to be admired for a short period and then for- 
gotten ; he did not, like others, erect a shewy but unsubstantial fa- 
bric of dogmatical positions ; but he thought and investigated for 
himself, and, exercising the almost matc wers of his own 
mind, he drew from his intellectual treasury a rich store of the most 
curious theoretical discoveries, and of the most useful practical in- 
ventions. In our estimation, Archimedes maintained a rank among 
ancient 
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ancient philosophers similar to that of Newton among the moderns. 
He was a man of genius, taste, and activity. In him theoretical 
knowledge and practical skill were combined in an extraordinary de- 
gree; and no one can read Polybius, Livy, or Plutarch with- 
out perceiving, that while this great geometer could conduct the 

foundest investigations, he could contend successfully with the 
untried difficulties of new end hazardous circumstances. Archime- 
des must be considered the father of the sciences of statics and of 
hydrostatics ; for to him we owe the true theory of the equilibrium 
of machines, as well as the fundamental laws of hydrostatical equili- 
brium. ‘That he understood much of the theory of optics, is evi- 
dent from his invention of the burning mirrors with which he set fire 
to the Roman fleet ; an invention so much surpassing any results of 
the boasted knowledge of the moderns, that, till very lately, the 
stories respecting it, were considered as fabulous. His discoveries 
in pure geometry alone, would secure for. him the admiration of all 
ages. His predilection for travelling in unbeaten paths, led him to 
explore the new subject of the measure of curvilinear magnitudes ; 
in which, his discoveries were so numerous, and his methods so ad- 
mirable, that antiquity assigned him the first place among geometri- 
cians. ‘ Vir stupende sagacitatis,’ says Wallis, ‘ qui prima funda- 
menta posuit inventionum fere omnium, de quibus promovendis 
etas nostra gloriatur.’ 

When we contemplate the extraordinary effects produced by the 
machines of Archimedes, we cannot but lament, that so great a 
man should be infected with the ridiculous notion of the Platonists, 
which would not allow them to leave any thing in writing relative to 
the detail of mechanical contrivances. ‘ Quamvis,’ says an ancient 
writer, ‘ tantum tamque singularem geometrie usum, Archimedes, 
singularibus exemplis et admirandisoperibus ostenderit, propter que 
non humane sed divine scientia laudem sit adeptus, hesit. tamen in 
illa Platonis persuasione, nec ullam mechanicam literam prodere 
voluit. In consequence of which, posterity has unfortunately lost, 
not only the benefit of those particular inventions, but the high pro- 
ficiency in mechanical arts to which an acquaintance with them 
would naturally have led. 

The works of Archimedes, however, which are preserved, are of 
such extreme value, even in the present advanced state of mathe- 
matical science, and contain so many curious discoveries, while, in 
fact, they are so little known tothe generality of modern mathemati- 
cians, that we are persuaded we shall render an essential service’to 
-many of our readers, if, on the present occasion, we give a brief ac- 
count of the various editions of those works, and record, in their 
order, the most important truths which we have derived from them. 

The treatises of Archimedes, which have reached our times, ‘are, 
two 
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two books on the Sphere and Cylinder ; one onthe Measure of the 
Circle, or the Ratio of the Diameter to the Circumference ; one on 
Conoids and Spheroids ; one on Spirals; one on the Equilibrium of 
Planes, or, on their Centres of Gravity; one on the Quadrature of 
the Parabola ; two of Bodies floating on Liquids; one called Psam- 
mites, or Arenarius; on the Number of the Sands; and acollection 
of Lemmata, or Geometrical Propositions. Amoug the ancients, 
Eutociu: wrote a'commentary on part of these; viz. ou the Trea- 
tises on che Sphere and Cylinder ; on the Dimensions of the Circles 
and on Centres of Gravity. The whole of the pieces above-men- 
tioned, together with the commentury of Eutocius, were found on 
the taking of Constantinople: they were afterwards brought into 
Italy, where, at length, they were discovered by John Muller, other- 
wise Regiomontanus, who took them with him into G b 
They were printed at Basil, in 1544, in Greek and Latin, by Her- 

vagius, under the care of Thomas Gechauff Venatorius, In 1543, 
Nicholas ‘Tartalea (the celebrated algebraist) published, in Greek 
and Latin, at Venice, the treatises, 1. De Centris gravium valde 
planis aque repentibus. 2. Quadratura Parabole. 3. De insi+ 
dentibus aque, liber primus. 101555, the two books De insiden- 
tibus aque, appeared at Venice: 'Tartalea having translated them 
from by as S. and not, as Montucla affirms, from an Arabian 
one.* A Latin translation of the principal works was published in 
1557, by Pascalius Hamellius. {n the succeeding year; the beanti- 
ful edition of Frederic Commandine, was printed in 4to at Venice} 
by the celebrated Aldus: this edition was accompanied by notes, and 
contained, 1. Circuti dimensio. De Lineis spiralibus. 3. Qua- 
dratura Paruboles. 4. De Convidibus et Spheroidibus. 5. De 
numero Arene. ‘The same mathematician published at Boulogne 
in 1565, the two books De its que vehuntur in aqua, revised, cor- 
rected, and accompanied by an excellent commentary. In 1615, the 
edition of David Revault, in Greek and Latin, was published at Pa- 
ris in folio. The definitions, and the enunciations of the proposi- 
tions of the Arenarius, the books on the Sphere and Cylinder, on 
Conoids and Spheroids, on Spirals, and on the quadrature of the 
Parabola, are all that really belong to Archimedes in this edition: 
A life of Archimedes is prefixed; and at the end of the vo-~ 
lume, some account is given of such of his works as are lost, 
namely, the Crown of Hiero; the Cochleon, or water-screw ; the 
Helicon, « kind of endless screw; the Trispaston, consisting of a 


'* Tartalea’s own language is ‘ Cum sorte quadam ad manus meas pervenissent fracti, 
et qui vix legi poterant quidam libri manu Graca scripti illius celeberrimi philosophi Ar- 
chimedis; omnein operam, omne studiurn, et curam adbibui ut in nostram linguam qua 
partes corum legi-poterant, convertereiiur,’ &e. 

combination 


‘ 
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combination of wheels and axles; the Machines employed in the 
Defence of Syracuse; the Burni Speculum ; e Machines 


moved by air and water; and the Material Sphere. This edition 
is, in many respects, curious ; but Revault did not always thoroughly 
understand his author. In 1657, Greaves and Foster published a 
Latin translation of the Lemmata from an Arabic MS.; and, in 
1661, Borelli published a Latin translation of the same tract, with 
acommentary, In 1675, Barrow published in London a neat 
Latin edition of all the works ; illustrated and briefly demonstrated 
after a new method. Montucle characterises this as ‘ un excellent 
ouvrage ; il est sur-tout propre a ceux de nos géométres modernes 
qui voudroient connoitre la méthode ancienne, parce qu'elle y est 
réduite sous une forme plus abrégée, sans que l’esprit en soit altéré. 
We quote the opinion of this liberal F saaabeniag because the work 
of the profound, eloquent, and excellent Barrow, has been unjustly 
censured by some of his own countrymen. In the year 1699, 
Wallis gave a Latin translation of the Arenurius, and the treatise 
De Circuli Dimens, But the most elegant, and, indeed, magnifi- 
cent edition, is the Greek and Latin one, printed in folio at the 
Clarendon Press, in 179%. This edition was prepared by Joseph 
Torelli, of Verona, and presented to the University of Oxford. 
The Latin version, which is new, is both literal and elegant; it 
stands on the same page with the Greek, (where the origial has 
reached our times,) arranged in corresponding columns, with the 
diagrams placed between them. This edition likewise contains 
Torelli's preface, Eutocius’s commentary, and notes on the whole : 
also Clemens Sibiliati’s account of the life and ——— of Torelli; 
and at the end an appendix in two parts, Ist, A commentary u 
the treatise De aque, by Dr. Abram 
Christ Church, Savilian Professor of Geometry ; 2dly, A collec- 
tion of various readings in the MS. works of Archimedes, found 
in the library of the late King of France, and of another found at 
Florence ; ascollated with the Basil edition mentioned above. 

The Arenarius, being a work less geometrical than the rest of 
Archimedes’s writings, was almost entirely neglected by the old 
commentators: it hence retains more of the Doric dialect (in 
which Archimedes, as well as his countryman Theocritus, wrote) 
than the treatises which have been frequently transcribed and cor- 
rected, .Several of the modern editors, therefore, as Hervagius, Com- 
mandine, Wallis, and others, have employed themselves in correct- 
ing the text, and explaining its obscurities. But the most valuable 
edition of the Ayenarius, is that published in English, at London, 
in 1784, by Mr. George Anderson, of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and confidential clerk to the Board of Controul for East India af- 
fairs, under Mr. Dundas. . 
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edition of any part of Archimedes’s works in a modern language, 


but on account of its useful and ingenious notes and illustrations. 
It is followed by a translation of the Latin dissertation of Christo- 
pher Clavius on the same subject, and is altogether so valuable, that 
we Cannot but regret that it has become scarce. 

It is now time we should proceed to describe the principal works 
of Archimedes as they are given in the volumes before us. And 
first, we shall speak of the treatise ou the Sphere and Cylinder, 
the discoveries in which, it would seem, by his directing the figures 
of these solids to be inscribed upon his tomb, * he estimated more 
highly than any other of his performances. In the opinion of Dr. 
Barrow, they deserve, for their usefulness, subtilty of invention, 
and elegance of demonstration, to be placed amongst the finest 
discoveries in geometry. The treatise is addressed to Dosithe- 
us, (to whom Archimedes wrote after the death of the Conon 
mentioned by Virgil, +) and is divided into two books. In the first, 
this great geometer states concisely the principal discoveries which he 
had made relative to the properties of spheres, cones, and cylinders, 
and which had escaped the notice of Eudoxus and others ; pre- 
mises some necessary principles, axioms, and definitions ; and de- 
monstrates 50 propositions. Among these, the following are most 
deserving of notice 


1, The curve surface of any right cylinder is equal to a circle whose 
radius is a mean proportional between the side of the cylinder and the 
diameter of its base. (Prop. 14.) : 

2. The curve surface of any right cone, is equal to a circle whose ra- 
dius is a mean proportional between the side of the cone, and the radius 
of its circular base. (Prop. 15.) 

3. The curve surface of any right cone is to its base, as the side of 
the cone to the radius of the base. (Prop. 16.) 

4. If a right cone be cut by a plane parallel to its base, the convex 
surface of the frustum comprised between the two parallel planes is 

ual to a circle whose radius is a mean proportional between the part 
of the slant side of the cone intercepted by the two parallel planes and 
a right line equal to the sum of the radii of the circles constituting the 
parallel ends of the frustum. (Prop. 17.) 

5. If an equilateral polygon of an even number of sides be inscribed 
ina circle; and if the angles of such polygon be joined by right lines 
parallel to one of the right lines which subtend two contiguous sides of 
the polygon ; the sum of these parallel right lines is to the diameter of 
the circle, as the right line which subtends half the sides minus one of 
the inscribed polygon is to one side of that polygon. (Prop. 22. This 
curious property deserves notice, as it is commonly ascribed to Alexander 
Anderson in his tract on Angular Sections.) . 
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: - The surface, of any sphere is quadruple one of its great circles. 
rop. 35.) 

. au Any sphere whatever is quadruple of a cone which has a base 

equal to.a great circle of that sphere, and is in height equal to the 

radius of that sphere. (Prop. 36.) 

8. Every culinder which has a base equal to a great circle of a 
sphere and a height equal to the diameter of that sphere, is equal to 
§ of that sphere; and the surface of that cylinder, the basis bei 
comprised, is also equal to 3 of the surface of the sphere. (Prop. 37, 

9. The surface of any spherical segment is equal to a circle whose ra- 
' dius is a right line drawn from the summit of the segment to’ the cir- 
cumference of its circular base. ¢ Prop. 48, 49.) ’ 

10. Any sectot of a sphere is equal to a cone whose base is equal to 
the convex surface of the spheric segment which constitutes part of the 
sector, and height equal to the radius of the sphere. (Prop. 50.) 


The 2d book on the Sphere and Cylinder contains 10 proposi- 
tions ; of which the most important are below. 


1 Prog. A cone ora cylinder being given, to find a sphere equal te 

it. (Prop. 2.) 

2. To cut a given sphere in such manner by a plane that the surfaces 
of the segments shal] have a given ratio. (Prop. 4.) ; 
3. To cut a given sphere so that the segments shall have a ratio equal 

to a given ratio. (Prop. 5.) 

4. To construct a spherical segment similar to a given spherical seg- 

ment, and equal to another spherical segment, also given. (Prop. 6.) 

- 5. Having given two segments of the same sphere, or of different 
heres, to find a spherical segment which shall be similar to one of 
em, and equal in surface to the other. (Prop. 7.) 

6. To cut a segment of a sphere by a plane, in such manner that the 
ratio of this segment to a cone which has the same base and the same 

altitude, shall be a given ratio. (Prop. 8.) 


All these propositions are demonstrated in a strictly geometrical 
manner, respecting which we shall say something presently : many 
of them are highly curious and useful, especially the 37th in the 
first book, (the Sth in our enumeration,) and though they are easily 
demonstrable by the modern, analyiiee! methods, yet we believe but 
few of our mathematicians could demonstrate them all geometri- 


_ cally; indeed some of them required all the resources and powermt 


of Archimedes’s profound and energetic mind. 
_ The book on the Dimensions of the Circle, contains only three 
1. Every circle is equal to a right angled triangle, whose sides about 


the right angle are one equal to the radius and the other equal to the 
circumference of that circle. 


~ 2. A circle is to its circumscribing square nearly in the ratio of 11 


to 14, 
3. The 
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3. The circumference of a circle is less than 34 times its diameter, 
and greater than 349 times its diameter. 

‘The ratios for the quadrature and rectification of the circle, given 
in the 2d and Sd propositions, are, as every one now knows, very 
near approximations to the truth. They were, however, deduced 
ina particular manner, which, though well known to mathematicians, 


' may require a few words to render it intelligible to general readers. 
Archimedes inscribed in and circumscribed about the circle, two 


polygons, each of 96 sides. He computed the lengths of their 
perimeters, and by the aid of one of the principles he assumed, 
(which we shail presently describe,) he inferred that the length of 
the circumference of the circle must be between the respective 
lengths of these perimeters. ‘To free this kind of investigation 
from all exception, he had recourse to a particular species of ad- 
dress. He saw clearly, that as several imperfect extractions of 
roots must necessarily enter his computations, it might be objected 
that the small fractions neglected would give to the inscribed. poly- 
gona greater, or to the circumscribed polygon a less value, than the 
true ones: and thus it might not be true that the circumference of 
the circle should be comprised between those limits. ‘To obviate 
this difficulty, he so contrives his process, that these little indispen- 
sable deviations from truth serve only to render his result more ¢er- 
tain, since it furnishes a value of the mscribed polygon obviously 
less, and of the circumscribed polygon manifestly greater, than they 
are in reality. He does not, therefore, affirm that, the diameter 
being one, the perimeter of the inscribed polygon is 344; but he 
says, and he demonstrates that it is greater than that number, while 
that of the circumscribed polygon is less than $4. No one, there- 
fore, can refuse his assent to the consequence drawn by the Syracu- 
san geometer, that the circumference itself is between those limits. 

The treatise on Conoids and Spheroids is, also, addressed 
to Dositheus. The prefatory part describes succinctly and 
elegantly the object of the treatise, and the principal discove- 
ries it exhibits. Archimedes designates by the term conoids the 
solids generated by the rotation of hyperbolas or parabolas upon 
their axes ; and by spheroids the solids generated by the rotation of 
ellipses upon either their major or their minor axes. The number 
of propositions im this treatise is 54, of which the following are the 
most' important. 

1. The surface of an ellipse, is to the circle described on its major 
axis; as the minor axis of the ellipse, is to the major axis. (Prop. 5.) 

2. The surface of an ellipse is to that of any circle; as the recten- 
ee ie ro the ellipse, to the square of the diameter of ‘the cir- 

(Prop. 6. 

3. ‘Amp of a parabolic congid cut by a plane 
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dicular or oblique to the axis, is equal to 3 of a cone having the same 
base and the same axis as that segment. (Props. 23, 24.) 

4. If two segments of a parabolic conoid are cut by two planes, one 
perpendicular the other oblique to the axis; if the respective axes of 
the segments are equal, those segments will be equal also. (Prop. 25.) 

5. If two segments of a parabolic conoid are cut by a plane in any 
pn ome those segments are respectively as the squares of their axes. 
(Prop. 26.) 

6. A segment of a hyperbolic conoid cut by a plane either perpen- 
dicular or oblique to the axis, is to the cone or the conic segment 
which has the same base and the same axis as the segment ; as a right 
line composed of the axis of the segment and thrice the semi-axis ma- 

_ jor of the generating hyperbola, is to another right line composed of 
the axis of the segment and twice the semi-axis major of the hyperbo- 
la. (Prop. 27; 28.) 

7. ‘ Any hemispheroid, whether right or oblique, is double of the 
cone or of the conic segment, which has the same base and the same 
axis. (Prop. 29, 30.) 

* 8. © Any segment of a spheroid cut by a plane perpendicular to the 
axis, which does not pass through the centre, is to a cone having the 
same base and the same axis as that segment; as a right line compo 
sed of the semi-axis of thespheroid and the axis of the greater segment, 
-is to the axis of the greater segment. (Prop. 31.) 

_ 9. * When a spheroid is cut by an oblique plane that does not pass 
through the centre, the smaller segment will be to the conic segment, 
which has the same base and the same axis with the segment; as the 
Tight line composed of half the right line joining the vertices of the seg- 
ments and of the axis of the smaller segment, is to the axis of the 
greater segment. (Prop. 32.) 

~* 10. ‘When a spheroid is cut into two unequal right segments, the 
‘greater segment is to the cone which has the same base and the same 
axis with that segment ; as a right line composed of the semi-axis of the 
spheroid and of the axis of the smaller segment, is to the axis of the 
‘smaller segment. (Prop. 33.) 

11. ‘ When a spheroid is cut into two unequal oblique segments, the 
greater segment will be to the conic segment which hes the same base 
and the same axis ; asa right line composed of half the right line join- 


ing the vertices of the segments and of the axis of the less segment, is to . 


the axis of the less segment.’ (Prop. 34.) 


The method adopted by Archimedes in the demonstration of 
these propositions displays much profundity of thought, as well as 
fertility in the invention of expedients. It has indeed a nearer ana- 
logy to the modern methods, than the processes resorted to in some 
of his other books, while it retains all the strictness and conclu- 

siveness of the ancient methods. He supposes the terms of a pro- 
gression to increase constantly by the same difference, and demon- 
strates several properties of such a progression relative to the sum of 
‘its terms andthe num oftheir squares; by means of which he is able 
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to compare the parabolic and hyperbolic conoid, and the spheroid, 
with the cone. For there is an analogy between what he has shewn - 
of these progressions, and the proportions of figures demonstrated 
in the elementary geometry, which illustrates his doctrine, and 
serves to shew how regular and complete it is in its kind, Thus, 
the relation of the sum of the terms to the quantity that arises,by 
taking the greatest of them as often as there are terms, is illustrated 
by comparing the triangle with a parallelogram of the same height 
and base: and what he has demonstrated of the sum of the squares 
of the terms compared with the square of the greatest term, is il- 
lustzated and confirmed by the proportion of the pyramid to the 
prism, or of the cone to the cylinder, their bases and altitudes — 
equal ; and by the ratios of certain frustums of those solids deducec 
from the elementary propositions. 
The treatise on Spirals is likewise addressed to Dositheus. In 
the introduction to it Archimedes speaks of various theorems which 
he had sent to Conon for that mathematician to demonstrate, but 
which remained undemonstrated at the time of Conon’s death, and 
indeed for several years afterwards; except a few which had been 
demonstrated in the writings of Heraclides, and others, im Ar- 
chimedes’s books on the sphere and eylinder, and on conoids 
and spheroids: . The book itself contams twenty-eight propo- 
sitions, most of which are subsidiary to the four most important 
ones stated below. The principles assumed are similar to those as- 
sumed in the treatise on conoids: Archimedes, however, specifies 
this: ‘ Lines and surfaces being unequal, if the excess of the greater 
over the smaller be added a certain number of times to itself, it 
may happen that this excess thus added to itself, may surpass a cer- 
talu quantity proposed, among those which are compared together.’ 
This is indisputable ; and is merely placed here to shew the ex- 
pa scrupulosity of this great geometer in the admission of prin- 
‘ike night line, one of its extremities remaining immoveable, turn 
ina plane witha uniform velocity until it arrive again at the place 
where it commenced its motion, and if a point moves uniformly along 
the line which revolves, proceeding regularly from the immoveable 
point, the point so moving along the revolving line will describe @ helix 
or spiral in the plane. The surface which is comprized between: the 
spiral curve, and the right line returned to the place at which its mo- 
tion commenced, is the third part of a circle whose centre is the im- 
moveable point, and radius the part of the right line which had been de- 
fren at) the moving point during a single revolution of the right line’ 
If a right line touch the spiral at. its extremity last rated, 
and, if from the immoveable extremity of the revolting right line which 
we suppose to have returned to the place at which it commenced its 
VOL. TI. NO. Vv. 6 motion, 
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motion, there be drawn a perpendicular to that line to cut the tangent ; 
perpendicular will be equal to the circumference of the circle: in 
ike manner a perpendicular drawn to meet the tangent to the second 
spiral, will be double the circumference of its generating circle: .and 
80 on. (Prop. 18, 19.) ye 
.'3.* Among the surfaces comprised between spirals, and the right 
lines which are at the commencement of the révolutions, the third is 
dotible of the second; the fourth, triple; the fifth, quadruple, and so 
on; while the first surface is the sixth part of the second. (Prop. 27.) 
_ & ‘Ifin a spiral described in any revolution whatever, two points 
be taken which are not at the extremities ; if right lines be drawn from 
these points to the commencement of the spiral; and if from the com- 
mencement of the spiral as centre, and with intervals equal to the right 
lines drawn to that commencement circles are described ; the surface 
comprised between the arc of the greater circle intercepted by those 
lines, the, arc of the spiral intercepted by the same lines, and by the 
pfolongation of the smallest of those lines; will be to the surface com- 
prised between the corresponding arc of the smaller circle, the same 
are of the spiral, and the right line which joins their extremities ; as the 
radius of the smaller circle, together with two-thirds of the difference 
of:the radii of the two circles, is to the said radius of the smaller cir- 
ele, together with one-third of the said difference. (Prop. 28.) ; 


The first book on Equiponderants and Centres of Gravity, has 
eight postulates, preliminary to the propositions which are in num- 
ber en, The chief of these theorems we have selected, and 
placed below. 


1. ‘ Magnitudes whether commensurable or incommensurable, are in 
equilibrio when they are reciprocally proportional to the lengths from 
the fulcrum at which those magnitudes are suspended. (Prop. 6, 7.) 

2. ‘If from any magnitude there be cut off a certain portion which 
has not the same centre of gravity as the entire magnitude ; to find the 
centre of gravity of the remaining magnitude, produce towards the side 
where lies the centre of gravity of the whole magnitude the right line 
which joins that point with the centre of gravity of the magnitude cut 
off; then take, on the prolongation of this line, a right line which is to 
the one that joins the centres of gravity as the weight of the magnitude 
cut off is to the weight of the magnitude remaining, the centre of gra- 
vity,of the remaining magnitude will be at the extremity of that pro+ 
longation. (Prop. 8.) 
_ 8.,4,The centre of gravity of any parallelogram is at the point of in- 
tersection of its two diagonals. (Prop. 10.) ris? | 
_ 4. * When we triangles are similar, if points are similarly: placed itt 
those.triangles, and one of those points is the centre of gravity of its 
respective triangle, the other point will be the centre of gravity of the 
triangle in which it is placed. (Prop. 11.) : vt 

_5.© The centre of gravity of any triangle is at the point of intersection 
of right lines drawn from the angles ofthe triangle to the middles of the 
opposite sides. (Prop. 14.) aly Sia) <6. The 
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6. ‘ The centre of gravity of trapezoid, or quadrilateral havi 
two lel sides, is the right line thet joins the ‘middles of the 
parallel sides, so divided that the part posited towards the middle point 
of the smaller side shall be to the other part, as twice the greater 
rallel side added to the less, is to twice the less parallel side added to 
the greater.’ (Prop. 15.) 

The second book of Equiponderants contains ten propositions, 
among which are the following :— 

1. ‘ The centre of gravity of a parabolic segment divides the diameter 
in such a manner that the part towards the vertex is three-halves of the 
part which is towards the base. (Prop. 8.) 

2. ‘ The centre of gravity of a segment cut from a parabolic surface 
(by a line parallel to the base) is in the diameter of the segment: and if 
this line be divided into five equal parts, the centre of gravity will so di- 
vide the middle part that the portion nearest the smaller base of the 
segment is to the other portion, as a solid having for its base the square 
on half the greater base of the segment, and for its altitude the sum of 
twice the smaller base added to the greater, is to a solid having for its 
base the square on half the smaller base of the segment, and for its alti- 
tude the sum of twice the greater base of the segment added to the less.’ 
(Prop. 10.) 

These two books exhibit the first developements of the genuine 
science of mechanics ; for what had been previously given in the 
works of Aristotle was too yague to deserve the name of science. 
Archimedes was the first who demonstrated the well known property 
of the straight lever when the arms are incommensurable; a 
though several eminent mathematicians among the moderns have di- 
rected their attention to the demonstration of this theorem, yet we 
know of none that is more satisfactory than the proof of the Syra- 
cusan geometer, except that of Newton in the Principia; which, 
as has recently been shewn,* is applicable to the case of parallel 
forces acting on a straight lever. Professor Vince's explanation of 
Archimedes’s demonstration, (m Phi/. Transac. vol. Ixxxiv. p. 33. 
has removed the only valid objection: for that which is grown 
upon the circumstance of heavy bodies not falling im parallel lines, 
is too puerile to deserve notice. Among other curious speculations 
in these two books de centris gravium, we shall only mention thé 
manner in which Archimedes has determined the centre of gravity 
of a parabola, as highly worthy of his genius. He shews, that if a 
eectiliicae figure be regularly mscribed in a parabola, the centre of 
gravity of that figure will be in the axis of the parabola; that in si- 
milar inscribed figures the centres of gravity will be similarly posited ; 
that the centre of gravity of the parabola is nearer the vertex than 


* Vide Retrospect of Philosophical Discoveries, No. XVIIL 
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that of any inscribed rectilinear figure ; that such a rectilinear figure 
may be inscribed that the line uniting the centre of gravity of the pa- 
rabola and that of such inscribed figure shall be shorter than any 
line assignable; that the centres of gravity of similar parabolas di- 
vide their axes in the same ratios; and thus he arrives at the con- 
clusion we have already stated as the 8th proposition of the second 
book. A like ingenious gradation of proof leads to the other pro- 
position above announced. 

‘Fhe book on the Quadrature of the Parabola, which is also 
addressed to Dositheus, contains twenty-four propositions. Here 
Archimedes demonstrates that the surface comprised between a 
right line and a parabola, is equal to four-thirds of the triangle 
which has the same base and height as the parabolic space. He 
discovered this theorem, as he informs his friend Dositheus, ‘ first 


by means of mechanical considerations, and then by geometrical . 


reasonings. But the mechanical considerations which he intro- 
duces are not, as many moderns have supposed, merely tentative, but 
emanating from a refined intellectual statics. He ascertains the ratio 
of trilateral and quadrangular spaces, to other assumed surfaces, by 
supposing them suspended from the opposite arms of a balance ; 
and thus infers the relation of the lic surface to that of its 
inscribed triangle, by a procedure which is no less ingenious and sa- 
tisfactory than extraordinary and original. In Archimedes’s other 
method, which is purely geometrical, and more direct than the 
former, he employs the summation of a decreasing geometrical pro- 
gression. He inscribes a triangle in the parabola, then another in 
each of the two remaining lateral segments, then others in the four, 
the eight, the sixteen, &c. segments, which spring from this kind 
of continual bisection ; and he shews that the first triangle, the two 
inscribed in the lateral segments, the four succeeding ones, Xc. form 
a descendi rogression, such as 1, }, 75, ¢¢, &c. whose terms 
constantly diminish in the ratio of 4 to 1: he shews farther, that 
the sum of the terms, not continued ad infinitum, but ad libitum, 
added to the third part of the last term, amounts always to ¢ of the 
first term ; and thus he infers, by what is usually called the method 
of exhaustion, that the parabola is 4 of the largest inscribed triangle. 
It should be observed too, that, as he avoids the consideration of 
infinitude in the progression, so he does in the surfaces; taking es- 
pecial care to avoid the supposition of bisecting the chords to infi- 
nity, so that after an infinite bisection the inscribed polygon might 
be said (as some modern mathematicians would without hesitation 
describe it) to coincide with the parabola. Thus admirably did 
Archimedes succeed in the first legitimate example of the quadra- 
ture of a curvilinear space. 

The Arenarius is addressed to Prince Gelo, the eldest = of 
iero, 
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Hiero, King of Sicily, and a relative of Archimedes. This book 
is very interesting, because it contains a brief sketch of the system 
of the world devised by Aristarchus, and because it explains the 
Archimedean extension of the common Greek notation, which in- 
cluded no higher numbers than myriads. Since the particles of 
sand on the sea-shores are more in number than can be expressed 
by myriads, without a confused repetition of the term, they were 
by some persons supposed to exceed all possible determinate num- 
bers, and by others to be infinite. To shew the possibility of their 
being expressed by numbers, and to convince mankind of the exten- 
sive powers of numeration, Archimedes wrote the Arenarius ; in 
which he proved, that not only the sands of the sea-shore, or of 
the whole earth, but even a greater quantity of particles than could 
be contained in the immense sphere of the fixed stars, would be 
less than the 64th term of a decuple geometrical progression in- 
creasing from unity, that is, would be less than a number express- 
ed, according to our notation, by unity with 63 cyphers annexed. 
To carry through his computations he makes use of a system of 
notation approximating more nearly to ours than that of any other 
Grecian mathematician, and which had.been previously explained 
in his “Agyas, or Principles, a work not now extant, and to which 
we have no allusion in ancient authors, except, perhaps in Pappus’s 
Math. Coll. lib. viii. Archimedes here makes use of two progres- 
sions, one arithmetical, the other geometrical: of the former the 
first term is zero, and the difference is one, of the latter the first term 
is one, and the ratio ten. From the examination of these it is ma- 
nifest, as indeed, Wallis long ago remarked, ‘ that the invention of 
characters to denote the several powers of any quantity, commonly 
called algebraic or Cossic numbers, is not of so recent a date as 
some have imagined : but, instead of being derived from the Arabi- 
ans or the later Greeks, is, at least, of as great antiquity as the time 
of Archimedes.’ Nor is this the only curious fact deducible from 
the Arenarius ; since it obviously coutains the germ of the invention 
of Logarithms. For, as Archimedes demonstrates in this treatise, 
in any series of continual proportionals from unity, the addition of 
the distance of any two terms, from the first term, gives the dis- 
tance of a term in the same series, corresponding to their product, 
which from thence becomes known : in like manner, logarithms, re- 
presenting the distance of numbers from unity in some series of 
continual proportionals, the distance of the product arising from the 
multiplication of their natural numbers, in the same series, or its lo- 
ithm, is ascerfained by addition; and thence the product itself. 
several distances of the proportionals designated by @, B, y, 2, s, 

&c. in the Arenarius, are the several /ogarithms of the values of 
By Se, and are used such by Archimedes, 
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the number of sands that would be required to compose a sphere 
equal to the stellar sphere, or Archimedes’s Kocyos. 

The Arenarius is farther deserving of notice, because it contains 
the description of instruments by which Archimedes determined the 
apparent diameter of the sun, and the mean magnitude of the pupil 
of the eye. These instruments, though very inaccurate compared 
.with modern contrivances, serve to evince the ingenuity of the Sy- 
racusan : we shall not describe them here ; but merely observe, that 
by means of them he ascertained that the sun’s apparent diameter 
was between the limits of 30’ and 32’ 55”. This latter, indeed, dif- 
fers only 15” from the greatest apparent diameter, as given in May- 
er’s tables; and is much nearer the truth than 33’ 20", the subse- 
quent determination of Ptolemy. 

But we must now turn our attention to the two books De insi- 
dentibus in fluido, which contain m nine propositions the a 
Jaws aud circumstances relative to bodies floating on liquids. 
enunciations are nearly as below. 


1. ‘If a body having the same specific gravity as a liquid, is put in it, 
it will sink until no part of it is above the surface of the liquid, but not 
lower. (Prop. 3.) 

2. * If a body specifically lighter than a liquid be put into it, it will 

sink until the weight of a quantity of liquid equal to the portion of the 
body immersed, is equal to the weight of the whole body. (Prop. 5.) _ 
* 3. Ifa body specifically lighter than a liquid is plunged into it, the 
body will rise again with a force which is so much the greater as the 
weight of the body is greater than that of an equal portion of the li- 
quid. (Prop. 6.) 

4. ‘ If a body specifically heavier than a liquid is placed upon it, it 
will continue to sink till it reaches the bottom of the vessel: and that 
body will be ’so much relatively lighter, as the weight of a portion of 
the fluid of the same capacity as the body, is greater. (Prop. 7.) 

5. ‘Ifa solid in form of a spheric segment, is placed upon a liquid 
specifically heavier, in such manner that the base of the segment does 
no where touch the surface af the liquid, the solid will so adjust itself 
that the axis of the segment will assume a vertical position : and if the 
segment be inclined till the edge of its base is brought to touch the li- 

- quid, it will not remain so, but, if abandoned to itself, the axis will re- 
sume its vertical position. (Prop. 8.) 

6. ‘ If a spheric segment lighter than a liquid is placed in it with its 
plane base immersed entirely, it will so adjust itself that the axis of the 
segment will become pam Bf (Prop. 9.) ‘ 


- The second book De insidentibus, &c. comprises ten i- 
tions wherein are ascertained the different positions which would be 
assumed by a parabolic conoid in a liquid, according to the different 
relations of the axis to the parameter, and to those of the specific 
gravities of the conoid and the liquid. Some of the truths developed 
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in this book are highly curious; but as they cannot be stated im 

small compass we omit enumerating them here. a 
The book of Lemmata contains the enunciation and demonstra- 

tion of 15 propositions m plane geometry. Some of these are quite 

elementary, and are now well known; others seem to have fut 

nished hints which were afterwards pursued by Pappus: as 

any of them, however, can be clearly enunciated without 

we shall only cite one relative to a geometrical figure called by Ar- 

chimedes an Arbelon; and which may serve as a very simple exer- 

cise for our young Philomaths. 

* Let ABC bea semicircle. Upon its diameter AC construct two 
semicircles whose diameters are AD and DC. The figure resulting 
from this construction, and which is comprised between the arc of the 
greater semicircle, and the two arcs of the smaller ones is named Ar- 
BELON: and its area is equal to that of the circle whose diameter is 
DB, the perpendicular drawn from the point D of junction of the 
smaller diameters to B, a point in the arc of the larger semicircle.’ 

Such are the chief theorems which Archimedes has demonstrated, 
and the problems which he has resolyed. With the exception of afew 
of the lemmata, none of these theorems had been demonstrated, none 
of these problems resolved, before the time of this great mathemati- 
cian. Though some of these are now received as elementary truths, 
yet considering them with respect to the difficulty of their inmvestiga- 
tion, and the fertility and extensiveness of their application, they may 
justly be denominated sublime discoveries. Simce most of them 
now float in the general stream of scientific truths, undistinguished 
and unappropriated, we have thought it due to the character of this 
extraordinary man, to shew from whose penetration and sagacity 
they originally emanated ; and we are’persuaded that no real frie 
to the interests of the abstruse sciences will think our time misem- 
ployed, especially as no concise, yet moderately copious, account of 
the discoveries of Archimedes is extant in any language. 

We had intended to present a few remarks upon the principles 
adopted by Archimedes in his investigations, and especially upon the 
address with which he avoided the consideration of injinitude, a 
consideration irreconcilable with the pureand definite notions ‘of 
the ancient geometers ; but we are dresdy approaching the limits 
we have assigned ourselves, and must proceed to characterize the 
edition now on our table. 

M. Peyrard, the editor of the volumes before us, though by 
no means a mathematician of first-rate talents and genius, is a man 


' of very respectable attainments. ‘to some of our readers he may 


be known as the publisher of an edition of Bezout’s Mathematics, 
in which the two courses, ‘a [usage de fa MARIN®,’ and ‘a 
fusage ARTILLER1E,’ are incorporated into one, the spurious 
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substituted in their place. In the year 1806, he translated Euclid’s 
Elemenis of,,Geometry; a work.so much approved that the physi- 
gal and mathematical class of the French Institute requested him to 
-pursue his labour, and translate the whole of the works of Euclid, 
Archimedes, and Apollonius. Pursuant to this request, Euclid was 
blished in 1808. Peyrard is at this-time employed upon the trans- 
ation of Apollonius ; and the resultof his labours upon Archimedes 
ow engages our attention, The following short extract will com- 
municate the translator’s own accoint of his performance : 
___* Ces Ecrits n’avoient encore été tradyits dans aucune langue vivante. 
J'ai fait tous mes efforts pour que ma Traduction fat fiddle, et méme 
4not& mot, quand le genie de notre langue me |’apermis. Dans mon 
Commentaire, je cherche a éclaircir les endroits difficiles ; je supplée 
les idées intermédiaires que j'ai crues nécessaires pour rendre le sens plus 
clair, et je démontre plusieurs théorémes sur lesquels Archiméde s’ap- 


puie et dont les demonstrations n’existent plus, parce que les Ouvrages 


ov elles se trouvoient ne sont point parvenus jusqu’a nous. 

* Lorsque mon travail fut terminé, je le livrai 4 )’examen des Com- 
tissaires de l'Institut, MM, Lagrange et Delambre. M. Delambre 
eut la complaisance de comparer mon Manuscrit avec le texte Grec, et 
de faire des notes marginales. La classe des Sciences Physiques et Ma- 
thématiques ayant approuvé mon ouvrage, je le revis avec le plus grand 
Soin, avant de le livrer & impression. M. Delambre a vu toutes les 
épreuves, il les a comparées scrupuleusement avec le texte Grec, et il 
in’a fait part de ses observations.’ 


MM. Lagronee and Delambre in their report delivered to the 
class of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences, in the Institute, 
ting this translation, a report which M. Peyrard takes care to 

print very faithfully as an introduction to his own preface : 

traduction est fidele et complete ; et quand i] n’auroit rien ajouté 
de lui-méme, ce seroit déja un service important rendu aux gedmetres, 
On prendra, dans la traduction Frangaise, une connoissance du génie 
et des méthodes d’ Archiméde aussi juste et aussi exacte que si on le 
lisoit dans loriginal. Le Traducteur a tenu toutes ses promesses, et 
rempli toutes les conditions qu’il s’étoit impos¢es dans son prospectus.’ 


The outlines of this favourable picture are in the main correct, 
though the colouring is somewhat too high. This, however, is in the 
French fashion. We trust, however, that the modesty with which 
M. Peyrard imserts these 'panegyrics in the body of his work, is 
confined to his own country. In one instance he prints an enco- 
mium twice over; and as it relates to a circumstance in which our 
pinion differs from that of his eulogists, we shall give both the 

ise and the passage on which it is bestowed. The proposition to 
ay property of i lines, which 
we 
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we shall not enunciate at length, since it will be understood from 

“La démonstration de cette proposition (Prop. 9. lib. ii. E«uiponde- 
ran.) est courte et facile, lorsqu’on emploie I’ Algdbre. 

“ Soit la progression suivante ++ a: 6:c: d, et qued:a—d::r: 
Yon. aura 2 = Que 2 a+4b+6c+3d:5a+ 
106410 c+5d: : a—c, on aura, 
20*+4 ab+6 

5 a+106+10c+5d 
* Ou bien, en faisant la réduction. 
2 a*+4ab+6 act+3ad+4bc—6 
5at+106410c+5d 
réunissant ces deux équations, les réduisant au méme dénominatetr, ct 
faisant attention que 6 c= ad, on aura Ce qu'il falloit dé- 
montrer.” 


Such is the principal passage selected by the commissioners for 
commendation ; the panegyric follows. 


*. Quelquefois Eutocius, en suivant de trap prés la marche d’Archi- 
mide, n’est guére moins obscur que lui; et c'est ce qu’on remarque 
principalement a la prop. 9, du livre ii. de |’ Equilibre des plans, La 
demonstration d’ Archiméde a trois Gnormes colonnes in-folio, et n’est 
rien moins que lumineuse, Eutocius commence sa note en disant, que 
le théoréme est fort peu clair, et il promet de I’ expliquer de son mieux. 
Tl y emploie quatre colonnes du méme format et d’un caractére plus 
serré, sans réussir davantage ; au lieu que quatre lignes d’algébre suffi- 
sent & M. Peyrard pour mettre la vérite du théoréme dans le plus grand 
jour. “Tl est peu croyable qu’ Archiméde ait pu arriver par une voie si 
longue a la ition qu’il vouloit établir; et il est beaucoup plus 
probable qu’ il en aura reconnu la vérité par quelqu’ autre moyen, et 
que, bien sir de cette vérité, il aura pris ce long détour pour la dé- 
montrer, en ne supposant que des propositions avouées et regues des 


geométres de son temps. ( Rapport fait al’ Institut par MM. La Grange 
et Delambre’)!! 


Now, in opposition to the opinion of these learned p ts, 
we have to remark, Ist. That the demonstration of Archimedes 
does not occupy three enormous columns in folio. @dly. That Eu- 
tocius’s amended demonstration does not render the matter more ob- 
secure. 3dly. That Peyrard’s demonstration is not comprised in four 
lines. 4thly. That instead of placing ‘ la vérité du théoréme dans 
le plus grand jour,’ he leaves us still groping in the dark, gives-us 
no evidence of its truth, nor any —e which to ground a be- 
lief of its truth, except his bare word. ‘To obtain an apparent bre- 
vity in the demonstration of this theorem, M. Peyrard very cate- 

fally 
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fully omits an essential operation, (that by which the complex frac- 
tional values of x and y are reduced to a common denominator,) be- 
cause it happens to be a long one ; and he is so fortunate as to have 
friends who, notwithstanding this, commend the brevity and perspi 
cuity of this imvestigation. As nothing is more delusive than self- 
love, M. Peyrard may fancy himself entitled to this praise ; and 
the French Institute may give credit to the testimony of Lagrange 
and Delambre, against the evidence of their own senses; but Eng- 
lish critics will not be so misled. After all, supposing Peyrard’s 
investigation to be comprised m four lines and perfectly satis- 
factory, what could have been inferred from it? Simply this, that in 
the individual case of this proposition, Algebra has the advantage 
in point of conciseness over the ancient geometry. 

e know not whether the same ingenious encomiasts were 
employed to examine Peyrard’s translation of Euclid: if so, 
we can readily conjecture in how many instances the French 
may have been preferred to the Grecian geometer. Some of 
the propositions relative to the rectangles of the sums and differ- 
ences of lines, which occupy each nearly a page, in Simson’s 
Euclid, might easily be dispatched in much less than ‘ quatre 
lignes dalgebre, by simply shewing that e+") X (a4+-6) =a*+- 
2a b+-b*, (a+b) (a—b)=a*—I*, &c. All this, would in- 

be very pretty, and prove any thing rather than that the 
commissioners had imbibed a particle of the pure geometrical 
spirit: But this is quite compatible with the yan rocedure 
of French mathematicians. deed it is highly worthy of re- 
mark, that one of the most eminent among them, M. Legeed 
should, sometimes, in his valuable book on geometry, deviate com- 
pletely from true geometrical taste. One flagrant instance is that in 
which he demonstrates from the consideration of analytical func- 
tions and equations, that the three angles of every plane triangle are 
together equal to two right angles; proving confusedly in two pages 
what might be done perspicuously in ten lines. Some of our con- 
temporaries, who are too ready to discover excellence in all that is 
not English, have been lavish of their praise on this demonstration, 
and certainly it possesses many of the qualifications requisite to in- 
sure it: for, it has the merit of being French, it is pedantic, 
obscure, and unsatisfactory, founded upon principles that are 
far-fetched, perfectly irrelevant to the subject under discussion, and 
besides all this, including a petitio principii. But this singular pa- 
negyric of Lagrange and Delambre has enticed us from our sub- 


‘As a translator, M. Peyrard deserves considerable praise. His 
work exhibits all the ease and spirit of an original; and, with a 
very 
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very few exceptions, is extremely faithful. In some critical cases, 
he has profited by the ingenious emendations of his friend Delam- 
bre; and with respect to one of the treatises, the Arenarius, we 
think his translation decidedly superior to that of Mr. Anderson, 
whieh we have before mentioned. As a biographer, however, this 
tleman is entitled to little’ commendation; his sketch of the 
of Archimedes is superficial, meagre, and unconnected ; and 
will bear no comparison, in point of ease aud elegance, with the 
Memoir given by Torelli in fay Oxford edition. As a commenta- 
jects that ; before him ; he is seldom elegant, ene 
has availed himself of the labours of 
sors in this department, Eutocius, Wallis, Torelli, and Robertson ; 
and he has availed himself honourably of them ; for whenever he 
borrows, he uniformly refers to his authorities. The notes which 
we least like, are those on the Arenarius; they might have been 
much improved had he seen the ingenious annotations subjoined to 
Anderson’s translation. ‘The most valuable relate to the two books 
on the Sphere and Cylinder ; these would have left us nothing to 
wish, had Peyrard, instead of referring to Eutocius’s interesting history 
the various methods of doubling the cube invented by Plato, 
Hero, Philo, Apollonius, Diocles, Pappus, Sporus, Menechmus, 
Architas, Eratesthenes, and Nicomedes, translated it from the 
Oxford edition, (where it is very elegantly given both in Greek and 
Latin,) and inserted it in his own commentary. 

As an editor, the principal complaint we have to prefer against 
M. Peyrard, is for omitting the concise accounts of Archimedes’s 
mechanical contrivances collected from various ancient authors, 
and inserted in the Oxford edition. ‘These notices, it is true, are, 
generally speaking, too brief for the complete information of the 
reader ; they are, nevertheless, entertaining, and furnish occasion for 
curious speculation. 

Though the French editor, however, has overlooked these in- 
teresting citations, he cannot be charged with omitting any disserta- 
tions or treatises really attributable to Archimedes; having, as our 
readers will perceive, given place even to the disputable collection 
of Lemmata, which Torelli believes to be the work of a different 
hand. In this instance, the conduct of M. Peyrard is much more 
commendable than that which he has pursued in his edition of Eu- 
clid, where he has left out the whole of the fifth book of the ele- 
ments, without apprizing his readers of the omission ! 

But M. Peyrard, it must be observed, presents himself to the 
notice of his readers, uot merely as a translator, a commentator, and 
editor, but as a mechanical inventor. He has contrived a burning 

mirror, 
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mirror, by means of which, the solar rays may be reflected upon an 
object whether .at rest or in motion, in as great a quantity as the 
operator pleases. The description of this mirror, with imgenious 
conjectures. upon the nature of Archimedes’s mirror, the whole 
preceded, bly to the present French-fashion, by a favourable 
report of the commissioners of the Institute, are iaserted in the se- 
cond: volume of the work before us. The title of the essay bears 
the followmg apprepriate motto:—‘ Ce Miroir ardent est ap- 
Bryon par la ne des Sciences Physiques et Mathématiques de 
Institut,’ 

The reporters, (MM. Charles, Rochon, and Monge,) after 
stating. the difficulties attending the various mechanical methods of 
adjusting several plane mirrors so as to form the interior surface of 
a paraboloid, and bringing all the reflected images to one focal point, 
proceed thus:— 


' * There remains, therefore, no other reasonable method of composing 

a burning mirror of several plane mirrors, than to confide each of these 
latter toa person individually employed in retaining it in the position 
where it ought to be to reflect the image of the sun upon a given point, 
and to vary this position conformably with the motion of the sun. But 
M. Peyrard justly observes, that this method has an inconvenience 
which opposes its success. It is very easy, indeed, for a single person 
attentive and commodiously placed, to direct upon a determinate 
point, the image of the sun reflected by a mirror of a medium size, and 
to maintain it there, notwithstanding the motion of the sun: the diffi- 
culty would not be very great, even for three or four persons who should 
be occupied in the same thing at the same time. But if fifty, one hun- 
dred, or two hundred persons, were to form in this manner a general 
focus, as neither of them could distinguish the image which he sent 
from those transmitted by the others, if one only of those images de- 
viated from the focus, each of the co-operators might fancy it was his; 
and hence would result an agitation and disorder which would prevent 
the formation of the focus. It is this inconvenience that M. Peyrard 
pruposes to remedy ; and he avoids it entirely in a very ingenious man- 
ner. For this pu he furnishes each of his mirrors with an appara- 
tus but little complicated, which we shall now describe. 

‘A small telescope, resting upon a tripod and furnished with two 
threads which mutually intersect at the foci of the glasses, may casily 
be directed towards the point upon which we would throw the image. 
It is maintained in this direction by two screws. The telescope, with- 
out changing its direction, is moveable upon an axis between two col- 


lets, and may be maintained in all its positions about that axis by ano- . 


ther screw ; behind it is fixed a mirror which it carties with it when it 

turns round its own axis, and which, independently of this movement, 

would turn round a particular axis perpendicular to that of the tele 

scope. The telescope is made to turn upon its own axis until nore 
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cular axis of the mirror becomes perpendicular to the plane formed by the 
incident and reflected rays; and it is maintained in this position by the 
screw. Finally, the mirror is made to turn upon its particular axis 
until the reflected rays become parallel to the axis of the telescope ; 
the operator is sure that the image of the sun is then thrown upon the 
object towards which the telescope is directed. 

‘ The two motions of which we are speaking are performed consecu- 
tively, and are susceptible of the requisite precision. First, for the for- | 
mer, when the particular axis of the mirror is perpendicular to the 
plane of the incident and reflected rays, the edge of the frame which 
is perpendicular to the particular axis of the mirror, casts a shadow 
which is in a plane parallel to that of the incident and reflected rays, 
and peice we | parallel to the axis of the telescope. Thus this sha- 
dow must cut the force of an index projecting from beyond the tele- 
scope, in a right line which is at the same distance from the axis of the 
telescope as it is from the edge of the frame. Then this right line be- 
ing traced upon the face of the index, to execute the first motion, it is 
sufficient to turn the telescope upon its own axis till the shadow of the 
frame of the mirror coincide with the right line traced upon the index ; 
which will be sufficiently accurate. 

* For the second motion, it is evident that when the mirror is so 
placed that the reflected rays are parallel to the axis of the telescope, if 
upon the particular axis of the mirror, and close to the edge of the 
frame, the silver at the back of the glass be marked with a small stroke, 
the defect of the silver will produce a shade which will fall on the mid- 
dle of the right line of the index. Then this middle point being pre- 
viously marked upon the index, to execute the second motion, it is suf- 
ficient to turn the mirror upon its particular axis till this shade of the 
mark through the silver fall upon this point ; thus is equal precision ob- 
tained as for the first motion. 

* We see then that the co-operators, however numerous they may be, 
can each of them direct the image which he produces on the point in- 
dicated for the focus, without regarding what the others are about, and 
without being confused by their.operations. It must be observed, like- 
wise, that the motion of the sun in his diurnal arc, i$ not so rapid but 
the same co-operator might undertake the direction of ten mirrors 
near one another; which would diminish much of the embarrassment 
and apprehension attending this operation.’ vol. ii. p. 467. 

The contrivance for a powerful burning mirror, of which we 
have presented this succinct account, is, doubtless, preferable to 
Buffon’s, Parker’s, or any other of which the description has reached 
us. M. Peyrard has done much with his instrument at small dis- 
tances; and he says he has little doubt that, with 590 properly ad- 
justed mirrors, each of five decimetres in height, he could fire and 
reduce to cinders a fleet at the distance of a quarter of a league ; 
at the distance of half a league with 590 mirrors of a metre (S9°37 
inches) in height; and at a league with 590 mirrors each of two 
metres 
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metres high. After this, which we can assure our readers is not gas- 
conade, we trust none will treat the accounts of Archimedes’ mirrors 
Essa pages M 
concluding is an » occupying 48 , by M. 
Delambre, on the of H re, their different 
modes of notation, and the processes by which they effected the 
operations in the four fundamental rules, are detailed at some 
length. ‘The examples are drawn principally from the writings of 
Archimedes, Eutocius, and Ptolemy; and will doubtless be gratify- 
ing to those who take an interest in such recondite researches. Yet, 
on the whole, we have been disappointed in this essay, which is ex- 
tremely desultory and unconnected, and by no nieans such as might 
ees be expected from a man of M. Delambre’s talents. It is 
not susceptible of abridgment in moderate compass. 
Having entered at this length into the various ——- which 
constitute M. Peyrard’s performance, we have only to express our 
‘hopes that both volumes’ may be attentively read by the French 
mathematicians. ‘The extensions given to the modern analysis by 
the recent discoveries of Lagrange, Laplace, Arbogast, and others, 
have seduced our continental neighbours from the love of those 
bganches of mathematical science which are attended by conviction 
at every step, to those in which the processes are merely-m I 
cal, and may be carried on for pages, while the mind ‘ lags behind,’ 
or is wandering into other regions.- French mathematicians too, 
Lagrange not excepted, have fallen into the illogical habit of gene- 
ralizing too soon, of suspending conviction upon some remote ana- 
logy, imstead of founding it upon irrefragable evidence: this evil 
may be checked, if not removed, by iecgye Sep attention to the 
masterly investigations of Archimedes; who sedulously fortified 
himself on every side against the admission of error, and who 
reared the fabric of his sublime discoveries on principles as firm, 
as incontrovertible, and as obvious, as those which served for the 
foundation of the first elements of geometry. 
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Arr. VIL... The Life of Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's; 
chiefly compiled from isters, Letters, and other authentic 
Evidences. By Ralph Churton, M. A. Rector of Middleton 
Cheney, Northamptonshire; Archdeacon of St. David’s, and 
late Fellow of Brazennose College. 8vo. pp. 448. London. 

THE dignity and usefulness of biography have been celebrated 

by a great writer, who has himself nearly carried that species 
of writing to perfection; but the biographical style and manner of 

Johnson, however seducing, are dangerous models for ordinary 

writer’. ‘To select a few illustrious names, to assume concerning 

them a few facts already known, to neglect the labour of research, 
to amplify and expand existing materials by profound reflexion, 
elaborate criticism or varied digression, are privileges belonging 
only to the gifted few, who, by the alchemy of genius, are enabled 

to turn whatever they touch to gold. . 

Fidelity and exactness, purity of style, and pertinent, if not pro- 
found reflexion, are attamable by a much larger portion of mankind ; 
and wise is that biographer who, knowing quam sit sibi curta su- 

llex, Secum habitat, and does not suffer ‘himself to be betrayed 
mto the fatal attempt of imitatmg the inimitable. 

Of the latter mode of biography, attamable by men of letters, 
without the illumination of first rate génius, the gratitude of the 
University of Oxford has already afforded some excellent specimens. 
The lives of Wykeham, and Sir Thomas Pope, are models in their 
way ; and those of Smyth and Sutton, in which the author now be- 
fore us gave the first promise of eminence as a biographer, prove 
hun to i no unsuccessful follower of Lowth and Warton, One 
caution, however, it would be well if academical writers on this 
subject would take along with them; namely, to repress the exur 
berance of their own feelings, by recollecting that, im the present 
age at least, an age peculiarly mdifferent to the kind of merit 
which they record, the sentiments of their readers will rarely be-in 
unison with them. Burnet and Hume, both of them profound ob- 
servers, have remarked, that academical prepossessions are of all 
others the strongest and most inveterate. Even now, when a more 
wirestrained intercourse with the world than heretofore has dissi- 
pated much of that gloom, which had Jong surrounded the aca- 
demical cloister, the founder of a college is looked up to by those 
Who eat his bread and enjoy the elegant retreat which his bounty 
has-provided for them, almost as:the founder of an empire. This 
sentient, though amiable and honourable in itself, ig perhaps not- 
wifrequently tinctured with extravagance; and -he who’ 
tanscribes his'own feelings on the subject, is to expect little whic 
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will corr with them in the bosoms of mankind.. Moreover, 
the internal economy of their own societies, their cabals and parties, 
the perambulation of their estates, the improvement of their build- 
ings, though daily aud animating topics of conversation in the com- 
mon room, and interesting in a still higher degree to the absent 


members of the society, when detailed by the fond partiality of a. 


college historian, are apt to strike the exoteric reader as ludicrous 
and trifling. Excellent as the life of Wykeham is, in the main, al- 
lowed to be, something of this effect is felt perhaps by every unaca- 
demical reader in the perusal of it; yet the author was not only a 
map of sense and learning, but, in no ordinary degree, considered as 
a fellow of a college, of the world also. 

The writer of the work before us, though discharging, as his first 
object, a debt of private gratitude to the great benefactor of the so 
ciety to which he belonged in the University of Oxford, has been 
under no inducement to swell the bulk of his moderate volume by 
minute and local details. ‘The name of Alexander Nowell, during 
a period of seventy years, was intimately connected with the civil 
and ecclesiastical history of his country. His character partook of 
the scholar, the theologian, the courtier, and even the statesman, 
Whe zra in which he flourished, was momentous. In early life, he 
saw the corruptions of popery mature and ready for a fall; im the 
vigour of his age he assisted in giving a powerful shock to that re- 
ligion; and suffered, with many other excellent men, from a tem- 
porary recoil: while his later days were spent in an opulent and dig- 
nified station of the reformed church during a_prosperous but not 
inactive period of more than forty years. 

_ Whoever undertakes to record the lives of eminent men long since 
_ deceased, ought to aspire to the merit of a discoverer. ‘This praise, 
the reward of patient industry and Jong research, belongs, in an 
eminent degree, to Mr. Churton. The biographical memoirs of 
Nowell, heretofore known to the world, were scanty and imaceu 
rate. ‘The preseut volume is remarkable for circumstantial and 
exact detail, corroborated by more minute and elaborate re 
ferences ‘than. we have almost ever observed. ‘This, it may be 
hoped, will establish a salutary precedent: what has already bees 
performed may hereafter be required ; and every writer whose ma- 
terials are not drawn from personal acquaintance or oral informa 
tion, may be expected to win his way, step by step, through orig 
ginal authorities, and to indicate those authorities with a precision 
- which may euable his readers in every instance either to verify oF 
confute them, This will be thought hard measure ; but the world 
is deluged with flimsy memoirs of which it is fitting to stop the 
progress by seme severe critical enactment. It is high time that 
they be compelled,.on pain of infamy, to learn before they pie 
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sume to teach; to inquire before they begin to inform; and thug 
the world will no longer be inundated by the loose and flimsy issue 
of indolence, imaccuracy, and want of general mformation. 
And let it be remembered, that these charges by no means apply ex- 
clusively to works of little general merit—the example may perhaps. 
be deemed invidious, but every well-informed reader will allow 
that the biographical essays of the late respectable Mr. Gilpin, “a 
scholar and a man of taste, are peculiarly chargeable with 
faults. ‘Could this great point once be achieved, how much wo 
be gained to the cause of rigid truth, (an object invaluable on its 
own account ;) and what disgust would be spared to those who, in 
the present flux of scribbling, are condemned to the periodical . 
frudgery of detecting assertions without proof and often against 


The style of the work before us is neat and perspicuous ; some- 
times, perhaps, ‘a little tinctured with quaintness, the result of Mr. 
Churton’s daily mtercourse with our earlier divines and historians 
while employed on the present volume. The following passage, 
which is not selected for any peculiar excellence, may serve at once 
as a specimen of the work, and the character of the subject of it: — 


‘ Nowell was one of those holy builders whd, in repairing the breaches 
of our Sion, did not use untempered mortar. Endowed with excellent 
parts, he was soon distinguished by the progress he made in the schools 
of Oxford, where he devoted thirteen years, the flower of his youth and 
best time for improvement, to the cultivation of classical elegance and 
weful knowledge. His capacity for teaching, tried first in the shade of 
the University, became more conspicuous when he was placed at the 
head of the first seminary in the metropolis, and at the same time bis 
talents as a preacher were witnessed and approved by some of the pria- 
cipal auditories of the realm. Attainments such as these, and. a life 
that adorned them, rendered him a fit object for Bonner’s hatred ;_ but 
Providence rescued him from the fangs of the tiger,in the very act of 
springing from his prey. 


Habuerunt virtutes spatium exemplorum. — 


Retirement, suffering, and study, in the company of Jewell, Grindall, 
and Sandys, stimulated by the conversation example of Peter 
Martyr, and other famed divines of Germany, returned him to his na- 
tive land with recruited vigour and encreasing lustre, when the days of 
tyranny were overpast. Elizabeth, and her sage counsellor Burghley, 
placed him at once in an eminent situation among those of secondary 
rank in the church, and would probably have raised him to the Episco- 
pal Bench, had not his real modesty, together with the consciousness of 
approaching old age, been known to have created in him a-fixed deter- 
mination not to be raised to a station of greater dignity; which, how- 
ever, all things considered, could scarcely, in his case, have been a 
sphere of greater usefulness. Near to his friend and patron Bish 
VOL, III. NO. V. Grindall, 
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Grindall, near also to his other illustrious friend and patron Archbishop 
Parker, and not distant from the court, he was an able coadjutor to 
each and to all in bringing forward and perfecting what they all had at 
heart, the restoration of true and pure religion.’ 

Beside the merits of the author, the Life of Nowell has the ad- 
ditional recommendation of several very beautiful engravi 
aniong which a sense of personal obligation has sahaced Te 
Churton to place the head of a lady beside the grave and bearded 

isages of the Dean and his friends. _ 

any affectionate acknowledgments, the overflowings of a warm 
heart, are made in the preface and elsewhere to Mr. Gough and 
others, his coadjutors, and the whole is with great propriety inscribed 
to the Bishop of St. Davids, in whom the rare union of classical 
erudition, istian simplicity, and uubounded liberality, seem, 
ost to have revived the character of 


Arr. IX. The Nature and aatent of the Demands of the Irish 
Roman Catholics fully explained, in Observations and Stric- 
tures, &c. By Patrick Duigenan, LL.D. M. P. 8vo. pp. 247. 
London. J. J. Stockdale. 1810. 

Letter from the Right Honourable Lord Grenville to the Earl 
of Fingall. 8vo. pp. 16. London. Stockdale. 1810. 


LEU me garde de mes amis! quant mes ennemis, je men 
charge’ is an exclamation which has passed into a proverb. 
The sentiment is not unfrequently recalled to one’s recollection in 
the occurrences of daily life ; the truth of it has seldom been 
more forcibly exemplified than in the two publications before us. 
Our readers — not entertain any apprehension that we propose 
to involve them in all the perplexity and violence of the discussion 
respecting the Catholic claims; a discussion in which we have hither- 
to abstained from taking any share, and in which they may be assured 
that we are not now about to as partizans or controvertists. 
They have the best possible security for our adhering to this pro- 


mise in the calm dispassionate impartiality which we profess, 


and which we sincerely feel upon this so much agitated question 
An impartiality not founded upon our insensibility to the import- 
ance of the matter in dispute, but resulting from a careful com- 


parison of the conflicting pretensions of the opposite parties, and of 
barrassments which i 


the practical difficulties and em necessarily at 
tend a decision in favour of either. 
The state of our opinions and feelings on this subject, we shall 


‘take the liberty of concisely explaining, before we cca 
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present article. Our immediate business is with the two distin- 
guished champions of the Protestant and Catholic cause. 

Dr. Duigenan is, probably, well known to our readers, as the 
most zealous and indefatigable advocate of the Protestant establish- 
ment in Ireland, and as the most sturdy, inflexible, and uncompro- 
mising opponent of every relaxation that has taken place, and of every 
attempt at farther relaxation in the laws enacted against the Roman 
Catholics in that country. Some few years before the Union, his 
name first became known in England, by means of a pamphlet 
written on these principles; he has since had opportunities, of 
which he has availed himself, of maintaining the same principles, in 
the United Parliament; and the work, which is now before us, 
manifests no abatement in the ardour and vehemence of his senti- 
ments. 

The immediate occasion of this volume appears to have been 
furnished by a pamphlet on the penal laws, which he refutes with 
more labour than it is probable his readers will think it was either 

or desirable to bestow upon it. The accusation against 
King William and the British government, of having violated the 
capitulation of Limerick, is palpably absurd-and unfounded, and the 
Doctor’s refutation of it complete and triumphant. But we la- 
ment that the uit of that argument, and the exultation of that 
triumph, should have led the Doctor to indulge in such a wanton- 
ness of detail, and to expatiate upon the subject with so fatiguing a 
perseverance, that the Siege of Limerick 


becomes, in his inditing, 
As long in telling as it was in fighting.’ 

The prolixity, however, of this narrative is occasionally relieved ; 
but the effect of his reasoning on this particular subject is pro 
tionably weakened, by general, and somewhat intemperate, sallies, 
against the character and of the whole Roman 

, and against the impolicy of every concession, by which their 
at and political situation has been gradually ieesish in the 
course of His present Majesty’s reign. ‘The summary of the learn- 
td Doctor’s opiuions appears to be, that the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is essentially so intolerant, so radically and fundamentally 
hostile to all Protestant government, that every professor of that 
tdligion, living in a Protestant state, must be virtually a rebel et all 
tmes, and is sure practically te become so whenever an opportunity 
afforded to him ;—that the’ only effect of concession is to afford 
wich opportunities ;—that, in point of fact, every relaxation of the 
penal laws against the Catholics has been rewarded, on their part, 
by insurrection and magacre of Protestants ;—that, especially, the 
last great relaxations in 1793 and 1794, were the immediate — 
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of the last great rebellion in Ireland ;—-that conciliation is therefore 
hopeless ;—that equality is impossible ;—-that no other means of 

overnnient than force can safely be employed, to keep the Catho- 
ics to their allegiance ;—and that every diminution or modification 
of that force has a'direct and necessary tendency, not to attach the 
Catholic to Protestant government, but to shift the preponderance 
of power from the Protestants to the Catholics, and to suggest to the 
latter the temptation, and to furnish them with the means, of sub- 
verting the constitution and seizing upon the government of the 
state. On these grounds, the Doctor is of opinion, that not only no 
more ought to be granted, but, that what has already been granted 
ought to be recalled, And he hints, not obscurely, that there will 
be no peace for Ireland, until the entire code of penal laws shall be 
re-established and enforced against the Catholics, and the Protestant 
ascendancy replaced on the basis on which it stood immediately 
after the Revolution. 

It is but, justice, in stating the general scope of the Doctor’s.ar- 
gument, to observe, that, however harsh and extravagant it may seem, 
there is, at least, every appearance of its being urged with sincerity 
and from a firm conviction of the political necessity of those re- 
straints which he wishes to see re-established. It is but justice to 
add, that, if..we have been rightly informed, the individual who thus 
anathematises what he represents as three fifths of the population of 
his country, so far from ing his political apprehensions and an- 
tipathies into private life, lives inhabits of the most friendly and 
familiar intercourse with Roman Catholics, and has even formed 
some of the nearest and tenderest conneetions of his life with per- 
sons of that persuasion. . 

Giving, however, due credit to his motives, it cannot be denied 
that the author of the work, which we have been ndticing, is by far 
the most decided and declared enemy of the Roman Catholic cause. 

Comparing the doctrines of this author, of which we have given 
a summary, with the present state of the Catholic question, and of 
the minds of men in both countries upon it, we apprehend, it) 
be pretty generally felt, that enmity so vehement and unqual 
ceases to be formidable, and that if this had been the only publica- 
tion, at the present moment, adverse to the cause of the Roman 
Catholics, they might have defied its practical consequences. 

But the Catholics of Ireland are not so fortunate as to have only 
Dr. Duigenan to encounter: the year 1810 has opened with a de- 
claration from another sary’ far more inauspicious to their hopes, 


and one which must indeed, for the present be considered as a sure 
emen of their failure— 

‘ Some dire misfortune to 

_ No enemy can match a friend.’ The 
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The Catholics of Ireland might have been well contented to take 
upon themselves all the effects of the pamphlet of Dr. Dui 
if they could have been spared the Letter of Lord Grenville. 

The occasion of this letter is stated to be, the refusal of the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops of Ireland to abide by a suggestion which 
Lord Grenville and others were authorized to offer in their name to 
parliament in the debate on their petition in the year 1808. The 
substance of which suggestion was, that in all nominations to Roman 
‘Catholic bishopricks a veto should be reserved to the crown. 

The following is Lord Grenville’s history of this transaction. 


‘ Among these measures I pointed out, the proposal of vesting in the 
Crown an effectual negative on the appointment of your Bishops. That 
suggestion had eopenye d been brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons, to meet the just expectations, not of any bigotted or interested 
champions of intolerance, but of men of the purest intentions and most 
enlightened judgment,—men willing to do all justice to the loyalty of 
your present Bishops, but not unreasonably iene at any possibility 
by which functions of such extensive influence might hereafter be con- 
‘nected with a foreign interest hostile to the tranquillity of your country : 
a danger recently very much increased by the captivity and deposal of 
the Head of your Church, by the seizure of his dominions, and by the 
declared intention of that hostile government to assume in future the 
exclusive nomination of his successors. ‘The suggestion thus opened to 

liament, produced there impressions highly favourable to your cause ; 
it was received as the surest indication of those dispositions without 
which all concession, must be nugatory, and all conciliation hopeless, 
Tomy mind it had been recommended by long reflection. It had form- 
ed a part of the original conception of those measures as consequent 
upon the Union. It was now again brought forward with the concur- 
tence of the two individuals from whose opinions those generally pre- 
valent among your Body might best be inferred; of “the Agent of the 
very Persons to whose office it related ; and of your Lordship, to whom, 
in addition to every other claim to respect and confidence, the exclusive 
charge of the Petition had recently been committed. What I said on 
the subject, in the House of Lords, was spoken in the hearing of both, 
and I received from both, while the impression was yet recent on your 
minds, the most gratifying acknowledgments of your satisfaction in all 
that I had stated.’ pp. 9, 10. 


A somewhat clearer and fuller account of the same pone 
and of the proceedings in Ireland consequent upon it is to be 
lected from the pamphlet of Dr. Duigenan. 


‘The proposal, however, was made in parliament on behalf of the 
Romanists ; and the noblemen and gentlemen, who introduced and sup- 
ported the expediency of it, and its efficacy in obviating the anarchi- 
tal consequences of an independent Romish hierarchy, in a Protestant 
state, being asked what authority they had for making the proposal, 
declared they were authorised to make it by Dr. Milner, a Romish 
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priest, said to be one of the Pope’s Vicars Apostolic in England. Very 
shortly after Dr. Milner thought fit to deny in the public prints, and in 
a pamphlet written by him, that he ever authorised any person to make 
such proposal on behalf of the Roman Catholics, and that he would 
' tather shed the last drop of his blood than consent that any Catholic or 
Non-Catholic prince should have the pe of interposing, in any man- 
ner whatsoever, in the appointment of Romish prelates, or to have an 
influence whatsoever, in the Roman Catholic Church. He has owned, 
that he commissioned the noblemen and gentlemen, who made the pro- 
posal in parliament, to propose that the king should have some negative 
power in the appointment of the Romish titular bishops, but in his 
postscript to his Tour in Ireland, page 390, he states that such negative 
power, under all the proposed restrictions, could not have amounted to 
any real power direct or indirect. Every person acquainted with the 
character of the gentleman who first made the proposal in the House of 
Commons, gave him full credit, knowing him to be a gentleman incapa- 
ble of asserting an untruth on any occasion: they were also perfectly 
convinced, from his known sound understanding and acuteness, that he 
could not mistake the nature or extent of the proposal which Dr. Milner, 
as the appointed agent of the Irish Romish bishops, had authorised him 
to make in their names; the Doctor in his publication alledging that 
his proposal had been mistaken. But the matter did not rest here, for 
the titular Irish bishops assembled on the 14th September 1808, all, 
except two, attending, and came to the resolution that they never would, 
under any circumstances whatsoever, suffer the crown td interfere in the 
election of their clergy, and that the manner of electing the Roman 
Catholic prelates of Ireland, hitherto observed, should not be depart- 
ed from. Six of them only voted that the part of this resolution 
“ under any circumstances whatsoever” might be altered to “ under existing 
circumstances.”—Scee the Irish Magazine of September, for the year 1809, 
p. 449 to 454, The insertion of the proceedings of the Roman Irish 
Props on that occasion is thus prefaced in this magazine: “ A full and 
impartial account of the late treacherous and Anti-Catholic attempt, to 
rob Irishmen of their hierarchy and religion, with the names of the 
bishops who voted for and against granting the king a veto (that is 
power of rejecting from the episcopal order, any priest he pleased,) in 
the election of our bishops.” The Romanists of the county of Kil- 
kenny, and of many other parts of the country, voted the most flatter 
ing and emphatical address of thanks to the Irish Romisk prelates for 
their conduct on this occasion: yet they have so far approved of Dr. 
Milner's conduct, that, on the very next day, September 15, 1808, they 
unanimously re-elected him their agent to transact all business for them 
at the seat of government in England.’—pp. 151 to 154. 


' From this statement Dr. Duigenan infers that, 
* All the foregoing transactions demonstrate the utter impossibility of 
reconciling Irish Romanists to a Protestant government, or even pro- 


curing them to relas, in the slightest degree, their active hostility to it’ J 


p. 154. 
The 
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The reflections of Lord Grenville, though not so sweeping and 
unqualified; are nevertheless, as to any practical result, equally con- 
clusive ; he says, 

‘I learnt, however, with deep and heart-felt regret, the subsequent 
a which took place in Ireland, in consequence of this sug- 

tion. To discuss the grounds of those proceedings would be foreign 

m my present purpose. Their effect obviously must be not only to 
revive expiring prejudices, but to clog with fresh embarrassment every 
future discussion of anyof the measures connected with your Petitions. 
To myself unquestionably the difficulty of originating at this time any 
fresh discussion respecting those measures, does, in such circumstances, 
appear almost insuperable.’ p. 11. 


As to the reasonableness of the. suggestion itself, and as to the 
impossibility of permitting to a foreign potentate the uncontrouled 
appointment to ecclesiastical situations of dignity and power, in 

"any part of the King’s dominions, there is no Séereace of opinion 
between Lord Grenville and Dr. Duigenan. The Doctor has the 


following very forcible passage on this subject. 


‘The convention between Buonaparte and the Pope proves, that 
even this fierce military tyrant, the most despotic, and one of the most 
powerful that ever domineered over prostrated nations and empires, a 
notorious infidel, renouncing in his Egyptian manifestos and proclama- 
tions the Christian religion, yet found it necessary to compromise mat- 
ters with the ecclesiastical power of the Pope, for the purpose of recon- 
ciling the nations over which he then ruled, and whose population is 
Romish, to his usu authority; even he found it necessary to obtain 
the nomination of the prelates, presiding over the religion of his subjects, ~ 
and the appointment, through their medium, of the parochial clergy, 
to insure the internal tranquillity of the nation, over which he had ex- 
tended the iron rod of his power.’ p. 154. 


The noble and the learned writer differ from each other, indeed, 
as to the probability of a negative upon such appointments being 
ever conceded by the Catholics, and as to the value of such con- 
cession if obtained. Lord Grenville says, . 


‘That these objects may be reconciled, in so far at least as respects 
the appointment of your Bishops, is known with undeniable certainty. 
It is proved by the acquiescence of your Church in similar arrangements 
under other Governments, by the sentiments which many of yourselves 
still entertain as to the proposal suggested in 1808, and most of all by 
the express consent formerly given te that proposal by the most consi- 
derable of your own Bishops.’ p. 12. 

And his Lordship considers the establishment of this point as 
ne of ‘ those securities’ which would answer ‘ the substantial pur- 
’ pose’ of providing for ‘ the safety of our own establishments, the 
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mutual good will of all our fellow subjects, and the harmony of the 
united Kingdom.’ 


Dr. Duigenan on the other hand is of opinion, that the proposal 

‘ Was, in truth, but a fraudulent expedient to give a softer appear- 
ance to the, rigid and disgusting features of the Romish ecclesiastical 
polity, in a Protestant state, affecting the appearance of conferring some 
~ controi on the Protestant government over the Romish hierarchy; 

whereas in fact, it gave none, or at most, one inefficient to any good 
purpose whatsoever from its minuteness. It is notorious, that the 
name of no person, who was not a staunch Romanist, and sworn liege 
man to the Pope, would be sent up to his Majesty for his approbation, 
and that it would be a matter of total indifierence to his Majesty, and to 
the interests of his crown, which of the three to be sent up to him, or 
whether any of them, were to be appointed successor to the deceased 
titular bishop : it might also be very difficult, if not impossible, for His 
Majesty or his ministers, to be competent judges of the merits of any 
person to be nominated to him, the occult manner of their education 
and mode of life considered. But the measure was not barely a matter 
of indifference to the government, but if acceded to, would amount to 
@ serious and destructive breach in the constitution, for it would give a 
legal establishment to the Romish hierarchy, and to the supremacy of 
the Pope, in defiance of all the laws enacted against it in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and since.’—pp. 150, 151. 

Without pausing to examine whether Lord Grenville over-rates, 
or Dr. Duigenan under-rates the value of an expedient not at pre- 
sent likely to be adopted, it may at least be safe to concur in the opi- 
nion, in which they both agree. It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the proposed Veto is not only reasonable in itself, but must form an 
indispensable part of any arrangement, by which the Roman Catho- 
lics could be admitted to a full share of political power, consistent- 
ly with the safety of those establishments, religious and civil, the 
© inviolable maintenance’ of which Lord Grenville, as well as Dr. 
Duigenan, considers, ‘ as essential to all the dearest interests of the 
country.’ 

But, in addjtion to the reasoning upon this question, there arise 
out of Lord Grenville’s Letter, :some important considerations, as 
to the manner in which the discussion of it has been hitherto con- 
ducted, upon which, incommon with the Public, we feel an interest 
and a desire of information, such as this Letter is calculated rather 
te excite than to gratify. 

For some years past, but particularly since the year 1804, Lord 


Grenville has been put forward, and has been accepted and consi- 


dered as the champion of the Catholic cause. 

During that period the question of the admission of the Catho- 
lics to an universal equality of political privileges has = = 
solemnly 
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solemnly discussed in Parliament; and the result of ‘those discus- 


sions, and the continuance of the remaining Catholic disabilities have 
been matter of constant allusion, of awful admonition, and of inm- 
flammatory invective on almost every occasion which admitted of 
the introduction of those topics. 

Conciliation with the Roman Catholics of Ireland has been over 
and over again inculcated aud recommended as the cure for all the 
evils, and the fence against all the dangers of the times. It has 
been held forth as not only the most efficacious, but as the most 
obvious and easy of all remedies; not only as something infallible, 
but as something so much within reach, that the Government or the 
Parliament had but to stretch forth their hand, had but, as it were, 
to speak a single word, to obtain the full and instant benefit of its 
operation. 

We now learn that there has subsisted an unsettled point of dif- 
ference, between those who have been recommending the admission 
of the Catholics and the Catholics themselves, upon the settlement 
of which point, must, in the opinion of the advocates for that ad- 
mission, depend the question, whether the measure so recommend- 
ed by them were safely racticable or no. 

We now learn, that if in the year 1805 the Parliament had been 
persuaded to sanction the Catholic claims, the movers of that con- 
cession might have found themselves, the next day, compelled to 
suggest a revisal of the decision which they had just obtained, on 
the ground that it could not be carried into effect, consistently with 
the ‘ security of our civil and religious establishments.’ 

Are we to understand that this difference has been, even from 
that remote period, in discussion between the Catholics and their 
advocates? Or wasa point, which is now stated to be of such vital 
importance; reserved for later and casual discovery ?—Was that 
discovery first made in the year 1808, after the readiness of the 
Catholics to allow the Veto had been formally announced to both 
Houses of Parliament? And how long after this public declara- 
tion was it before the authority, on which that declaration had been 
made, was disavowed or withdrawn ?—Were the Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament suffered to carry with them into their 
respective counties, an impression, known by those who had been 
the instruments of producing it, to be a mistaken one? If it was not 
till the meeting of the Catholic Bishops in September, 1808, (see 
Dr. Duigenan, p. 153.) that their abjuration of the concession of- 
fered on their behalf, but without their authority, was known to 
their advocates here, still are we to understand that after that ab- 
juration any doubt remained as to their sentiments ?—If not, why was 
the year 1809 suffered to elapse without any attempt to coun- 
tract te effets of those declaration which had been made in Par 
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liament in the course of the former year ?—Was there any absti- 
nence, during the year 1809, from the usual declamations in favour 
of conciliation with the Catholics of Ireland, of giving unity to the 
Empire and repealing shameful and oppressive disabilities? Or were 
those topics still continually urged upon every convenient occasion, 
notwithstanding the existing consciousness in the minds of those who 
urged them, that there had been found, on the side of the Catholics 
themselves, an insuperable bar to the conciliation which they re- 
commended? And, lastly, how can Lord Grenville represent as 
an ‘ unexpected embarrassment,’ (see Letter, page 13), in January, 
1810, a difficulty which has existed in full force since September, 
1808? ‘These are questions which every man, who has watched 
the progress of the discussion with that degree of attention and 
anxiety which it is calculated to excite in every enlightened mind, 
is naturally tempted to ask, and to which Lord Grenville’s Letter 
affords no answer. 

There are other questions which the body of the Catholics of Ire- 
land must necessarily be desirous of propounding to Lord Gren- 
ville. That they were not aware of the change which had taken 
place in his Lordship’s intentions, with respect to their petition, is 
obvious, from their having proposed to commit that petition to his 
care. And if this change of intention took place in Lord Gren- 
ville’s mind, either immediately after the authority upon which he 
made his declaration in Parliament in the year 1808, was disavow 
ed, or immediately after the meeting of the Catholic Bishops in 
—a of that year ; it is natural that the Catholics should ask, 
* Why were we left, in the one supposition near twenty months, 
or in the other sixteen months, in ignorance of a change, so deeply 
affecting our interests /— W hy was it reserved to be communicated to 
us byan act of public and humiliating repudiation? We do not ques- 
tion the right of Lord Grenville to withdraw his countenance hen 
our cause, upon any alteration either of principles or circumstances: 
but we were entitled to indulge the hope, that long habits of mu- 
tual confidence, of promised protection, on his part, and certainly 
of no deficient acknowledgment and of gratitude on ours, would pro- 
cure us the earliest and mildest notification of a loss so deeply to be 
felt by us, and so difficult to be repaired. Had we been immedi- 
ately made acquainted with the importance attached by Lord Gren- 
ville to the point in dispute between him and Dr. Milner, we mi 
have employed ourselves in an endeavour to reconcile cgn 
opinions, we might have interceded with our own Hierarch,, to 
procure the abandonment, or relaxation of pretensions upon which 
we are far from unanimous in insisting. If these endeavours had 
proved to be hopeless, we should at least have had a year and a half, 
tolook out, foranother advocate 
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with Lord Grenville we could not hope to find. But this consideration 
might possibly have induced us to withhold our petition altogether 
at the present moment, and Lord Grenville would at least have been 
saved the trouble of receiving our application, and the pain of refu- 
sing it, and we should have been spared, if not the regret arising 
from our separation from him, at least the scandal of so public a di- 
vorce. Notwithstanding this very painful separation, we have kind- 
ness enough for Lord Grenville remaining, to wish, even for his own 
sake, that he had not interposed so long an interval between the 
conception of his present intentions, and his declaration of them : 
had he made us acquainted with his inflexible determination to con- 
sider the veto as indispensable at the moment when he first disco- 
vered his misunderstanding of Dr. Milner, there would have been 
no room for the insinuations now so profusely scattered by his ene- 
mies, that motives, altogether extrinsic to any question about the 
Pope and his episcopal consecrations in pa had produced at 
this moment the abandonment of a cause, become not only hope- 
less, but burthensome.’ 

Such, in fact, we have heard, is the language among the Catho- 
lics in Ireland—and without inquiring how far the reasoning is just, 
we cannot but admit the feelings to be natural. 

The questions, however, and the observations, which we have 
hitherto enumerated, as proceeding either from the reasoning 
and speculative classes in this country, or from the Catholics in 
Ireland, deeply interesting as they are in themselves, are inferior in 
importance to others which remain to be noticed, to questions re- 
lating not to the past but to the future, not to the origin and to the 
date of Lord Grenville’s letter, but to the purposes, which it is in- 
tended to indicate, and to the conduct for which it is to prepare the 
way.—‘ What are those purposes? and what is that conduct? are 
questions, in which every class and description of persons, in the 


_ united kingdom are interested, which every ordinary reader has 


bably put te himself, on laying down Lord Grenville’s publication, 
and of which, with the ordinary reader, we profess ourselves un- 
able to find in that publication, a satisfactory solution. ; 
We do not make this avowal hastily, nor without having peru- 
sed, and reperused this letter, first with all the prepossessions ex- 
cited by the high reputation of the noble writer, by his acknow- 
.ledged abilities, his powerful eloquence, and his rare and unques- 
tioned acquirements as a scholar : and subsequently, with the express 
view and purpose of ascertaining, whether there were not some- 
thing, which we might have missed at the first reading, and which 
exhibited that clear stamp and impression of the noble writer’s 
mind, which it must be supposed he meant to convey ; but which, 
to our don te had not succeeded in conveyi 
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With the utmost sincerity we profess, that our repeated and 
vering researches have not by the this 
hidden treasure. 

With the greatest deference we venture any critical observations 
upon the production of a writer so eminently gifted and distin 
guished, a production so evidently the result of long meditation and 
uncommon labour. If this result be not s6 happy as to exhibit a 
= model of composition, it at least affords an example to the 

ippant and cursory writers of the day, who may learn from the 
study of this little tract, how much pains a man of so great a genius 
as Lord Grenville condescended to bestow upon a work which he 
intended for the public eye. 

It would indeed have been well for us, if Dr. Duigenan had 
enjoyed the advantage of a previous access to the pamphlet of his 
illustrious antagonist, and had caught from it something of that 
power of compression, the absence of which we have had some 
reason to deplore durmg our journey through the learned Doctor’s 
composition. On the other hand, it is but fair to avow our wish 
that Lord Grenville had deigned to borrow from his rival, some- 
thing of gat natural flow and explicitness of language, and of that 
effusioh dud simplicity of sentiment which throws the Doctor's 
whole mind open to his readers, and leaves nothing for doubt, con- 
struction, or conjecture. 

The fault of Lord Grenville’s letter appears to us to be its ob- 
scurity. Its fault (if it has any) in respect of style is, that the art 
of composition is perhaps too visible; that it is not of that species 
of art which is said to conceal itself ; that the whole is overwrought; 
that there is in many paragraphs so much apparent anxiety to ren- 
der each proposition safe, and to invest it with all its circumstances 
and qualifications, that the proposition itself is lost in its own pa- 
raphernalia. ~ 

‘o give an example of what we mean, in the second page it is 
said, of the civil and religious establishments of this country, that 
‘ they rest on foundations much too firm, they are far too deeply 
rooted in the affections of that community to which they dispense 
the blessings of religion, order, and liberty, to require the adventi- 
tious and dangerous support of partial restrictions, fruitful in dis- 
content, but for security wholly inefficient.’ 

_ The two propositions which, to a careless reader, appear to be- 
affirmed in this complicated sentence, are, first, that the civil and 
religious establishments of this country, derive, from their intrinsic 
merit, such stability, as exempts them from the necessity of adven- 
titious support ; and, secondly, that a system of restriction against 
the Catholics is‘intrinsically so vicious, as not to afford support, but 
to create danger. Either of these propositions separately taken, is 

perfectly 
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perfectly clear and simple, and is, besides, highly important in its na- 
ture and consequences. But while he has the air of affirming both 
these propositions, the writer of this sentence, in fact, affirms nei- 
ther; he yokes the two together, and produces a proposition neither 
clear, nor simple, nor important, though undeniably true ; true with 
respect to our establishments, and equally true with respect to any 
establishments, good or bad, namely, that they do noi require inse- 
cure and dangerous support. 

‘ Didius is too stout to require any support.’—‘ Crutches are 
an insecure support.’ Here are two distinct and intelligible pro- 

sitions. Whether they be true or not is matter of dispute. But 
if, from these two propositions we were to generate a third, and af- 
firm that ‘ Didive is too stout to require the support of a broken 
crutch,’—such a proposition would be undeniably true and irre- 
proachably innocent; but it certainly would have no tendency to 
settle the disputed matter ; for it would predicate nothing conclusive 
either as to the absolute stoutness of Didius, or as to the support 
to be derived from crutches. 

In point of fact, Lord Grenville caunot mean to affirm generally, 
either of the two propositions which we have taken tlte Jiberty 
thus to illustrate. ‘ 

He cannot mean to affirm, that the ‘ civil and religious establish- 
ments of the empire require’ no ‘ adventitious support; because 
he declares, (page 8) that ‘ with the just and salutary extension of 
civil rights to the Catholic body, must be combined, if tranquillity 
and union be our object, other extensive and complicated arrange- 
ments; and that ‘all due provision must be made for the inviola- 
ble maintenance of the civil and religious establishments of the 
united kingdom.’ He here speaks evidently of something extrinsic, 
and adventitious to the internal, native, rooted strength of the esta- 
blishments themselves. He speaks of ‘ arrangements’ ¢o be ‘ com- 
bined,’ of ‘ provision’ ¢o be ‘ made,’ in a manner which plainly 
negatives the supposition, that without the aid of such ‘ arrange- 
ménts,’ and ‘ provision,’ the establishments would be sufficiently 
secure. “9 

He cannot mean to assert, that a// or any ‘ restrictions’ upon the 
Roman Catholics are a source of danger instead of security to the 
establishments ; that the system of supporting and strengthening the 
establishments by ‘ restrictions’ of some sort or other upon those 
who differ from it, is radically and fundamentally vicious; because 
he is prepared to insist upon the ‘ vesting in the crown an effectual 
negative on the appointment of Roman Catholic bishops;’ neither 
does he any where state that this is the only restriction, the imposi- 
tion or continuance of which, he thinks ia + ‘ 

The same obscurity which we have traced in the foregoing in- 
stance, 
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stace, prevails, in some degree, throughout the work, aed on 
larly hangs over the more important point of Lord Greriville’s in- 
tentions for the future. ‘The disappointment in this respect is the 
more severe, because Lord Grenville, in the commencement of his 
Letter, announces a ‘ decision’ taken in concurrence with some of 
the most distinguished advocates of the Catholic cause; and in the 
last page he says, ‘ I am satisfied, that by this “ decision” I shall 
best promote the ultimate success of that great work which I have 
I boured to accomplish.” 

"Now what is this ‘ decision? We will, in the first place, give 
at length the passage which we apprehend is intended to explain it. 


* Should the petitioners continue to entertain the desire conveyed in 
your lordship’s letter, that I should lay this petition upon the table of 
the House of Lords ; with that request I cannot hesitate to comply, 
It would be highly improper to deny to such a body of men the opportu- 

_hity of submitting, through my hands, if they should so desire it, and 
at their own time, their wishes to the legislature of their country. It 
would be still more inexcusable in a case where all my opinions and all 
my wishes are favourable to the object of their application. On the 
measure itself, if any motion respecting it be originated by others, I 
shall not fail to urge with unabated earnestness all the same sentiments 
which I have detailed in this letter. But I must with equal explicit- 
ness decline to be myself, at this time, and under so many circumstances 
of such peculiar disadvantage to your cause, the mover of any such 
proposition.” p. 15. 

After the most attentive consideration of this passage, the ques- 
tion appears to us still to recur what is Lord Grenville’s ‘ decision ? 
It is undoubtedly plain, first, that he will present the petition of the 
Catholics if put into his hands ; secondly, that he will not himself, 
under the circumstances of the present time, be the mover of 
any proposition. But, if the petition shall be nevertheless pre- 
sented, and the proposition moved for taking it into consideration, by 
some other person, what will Lord Grenville do? He will ‘ 
with unabated earnestness al/ the same sentiments which he has de- 
tailed in this Letter. ‘This solution would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory, if the Letter itself were clear. But we think we may fairly 
bere question to any of our readers, which we confess our ina- 

ity to answer ourselves, If Lord Grenville were to speak this 
Letter, with what vote might he be expected to follow his speech? 
The prayer of the Catholic petition we understand to be for the re- 
peal of the ‘few partial disqualifications’ which remain in force 

inst them. But to endeavour to procure this repeal, alone, and 

without the accompaniment of other extensive and complicated ar- 

rangements, Lord Grenville considers as ‘ a visionary pretension, im- 

puted to the Catholics by the artifice of their opponents.’ As a 
w 
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would Lord Grenville support it by his vote? Or, on the other 
hand, would he resist with his vote an application to which ‘ all his 
opinions and all his wishes are favourable ?” We have no doubt 
that, whichever conduct Lord Grenville may pursue, he will be ac- 
tuated by the purest principles ; we have no doubt that he has framed 
to himself some very distinct and systematic course of proceeding ; 
we have no doubt that he must have intended to explain this course 
of proceeding to his Catholic friends, and that he conceives himself 
to have conveyed such explanation through his noble Correspondent. 
All that we mean to say, is, that Lord Fingal will be more fortu- 
nate than ourselves if he shall be able to collect such an explanation 
from this Letter, and shall find himself enabled by it to answer satis- 
factorily the plam cea which, no doubt, must be repeatedly 
to his lordship, What will Lord Grenville do if the Catholic peti- 
tion shall be presented? F 

If the answer to this question is to be found im the words of 
the concluding sentence of the Letter, the substance of which is 


- that Lord Grenville is ‘ determined to reserve his discretion unfet- 


tered by previous engagements,’ we should be the last persons to 
join in any invidious construction of this determination to act ac- 
cording to circumstances. We think it a wise determination ; it is 
ene which probably ninety-nine men out of a hundred entertain 
equally with Lord Grenville; and we are only at a loss to compre- 
hend the necessity, in his particular instance, of recording it in print. 
In stating our own opinions upon this most delicate and compli- 
cated subject, we could borrow many sentiments from Lord Gren- 
ville’s ag po and adopt them with some slight qualifications for 
our own. Wethink, with his Lordship, that the communication to the 
Roman Catholics of the privileges which remain to be communicated — 
to them cannot berationally treated as ‘ a single and unconnected mea- 
sure.’ We think that the ‘ objects’ of that measure, or rather of any 
system of measures of which it should form a part, should be ‘ the 
peace and happiness of Lreland, and the union of the empire in affec- 
tion as well as in government.’ We think, that before it can reason- 
ably be hoped, that these objects would be attainable by these means, 
there must be a much more clear and determinate prospect, than 
has yet opened to us, of the possibility of ‘ reconciling the con- 
tending interests,’ of ‘ allaying the jealousies,’ and of ‘ eradicating 
the long-cherished prejudices, which at present oppose such a con- 
summation. We think, ‘ that to be effective and anent such 
an arrangement must be mutually satisfactory.’ We think, that 
there are ‘ various difficulties which on every side embarrass this 
extensive subject.” We are, however, willing to hope that ‘ the senti- 
ment of reciprocal confidence, and the spirit of mutual conciliation,’ 
might gradually and in time ‘ surmount’ even ‘ greater obstacles.’ 
We 
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_ We think with Lord. Grenville, that‘ securities’ must -be provided 
for ‘ the safety of our own establishments, for the mutual good-will 
f all our fellow subjects, and the harmony of the united kingdom, 
Bat whether ‘ adequate arrangements can be made for all these pur- 
oses,’ consistently with all the interests and all the prejudices, po- 
itical and religious, which are to be taken’ into account, is a question 
‘upon which, while we rejoice to have |ord Grenville’s authority in 
fe! affirmative, we confess our own cc nviction is not entirely esta- 
ished. 
_ We agree with Lord Grenville, that ‘in the present moment’ re- 
newed discussion ‘ must aggravate instewl of smoothing difficulties ; 
and we agree with him that ‘ nothing can be more injurious’ to the 
question, considering it not as the cause of the Catholics only, but 
as one in which the peace of the whole empire is involved, ‘ than any 
attempt, by partial and precipitate decisions, to prejudge’ any one of 
£ its separate branches.’ Agreeing in these opmions, we certainly 


cannot adopt, without qualification, the geueral proposition, with 


which his Lordship commences his exposition of the subject, and 
which he states to be his ‘ unchanged opinion,’ that ‘ it would be 
an act of undeniable wisdom and justice to communicate to our 
fellow subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion the full en- 
joyment of our civil constitution.’ 

It is true that his Lordship immediately follows and quali- 
fies this proposition by the statement that ‘such a measure’ 
should be ‘ accompanied by suitable arrangements maturely pre- 
pared and deliberately. adopted.’ But we object to the gene- 
rality and the peremptormess of the proposition itself, That 
which it is not only undeniably wise but undeniably just to do, 
on what plea do you refuse or delay for a moment? or by what 
right do you couple it with avy conditious or arraygements ? 

We do not, however, affirm the contrary proposition. Far from it. 
But we contend, in concurrence with Lord Grenville, when com- 
menting upon and expounding his own proposition, that the ‘ wisdom’ 
of such a measure is not simple and abstract, but is dependent upon 


many and complicated considerations, upon mutual compromise, . 


and reciprocal concession ; and we could never consent to consider 
any thing as due in ‘ justice’ to a part of the community, which 
cannot be rendered to them consistently with the feelings, the in- 
terests, and the safety of the whole. e consideration of justice 
upon this subject, as well as that of wisdom, resolves itself in our 
opinion into a question of practical expediency ; and it is therefore 
2 satisfaction to us to observe, that this is the single sentence in the 
iy” By of Lord Grenville in which the Catholic claims are rested 

on the foundation of right. 
We will not say, that thobe persons are insincere, but they are 
inly 
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certainly injudicious friends of the Catholics, who would rest 
their claims on that ground. To the alarm which has been 
excited by those advocates of their cause who have argued it 
on that ground in Parliament, is to be attributed, as we think, 
much of the disfavour with which it has been listened to by 
the legislature, and with which it has been received thro the 
country. But the Catholics should not deceive ves, nor 
suffer themselves to be misled by those who talk to them in high 


_ language, and promise them great things. There is a great reluc- 


tance to entertain the subject of their application. The obstacle is 
not, as they have been told, in one quarter alone. It exists in various 
classes of the community. It has undoubtedly been much augmented 
by the unreasonable refusal of their hierarchy to lodge with the 
Sovereign a power with respect to the aomination of their bishops, 
a power not denied to other sovereigns in Europe, and essential to 
that due subordination of ecclesiastical to political authority, which 
is not more a fundamental principle of our constitution, than it is 
necessary to the peace and welfare of civil society. ‘This obstacle, 
and all the other different considerations which oppose the conces- 
sion, and obstruct, at the present moment, the impartial discussion 
of their demands, have been placed in the strongest light, and im- 
pressed upon the public mind in the most weighty and vigorous 
manner by Lord Grenville’s Letter. In compensation, however, 
for that disservice, they may derive from the same Letter the salu- 
tary assurance, that they have nothing to gain to their cause by mix- 
ing it with party politics ; an assurance, which, if they ever wanted 
it, they can now want no more. 


Art. X. The Present State of Turkey; or a Description of the 
Political, Civil, and Religrous Constitution, Government, and 
Laws of the Ottoman Empire; the Finances, Military and 
Naval Establishments ; the State of Learning, and of the Li- 
beral and Mechanical Arts; the Manners and Domestic Economy 
the Turks and other Subjects of the Grand Signior ; &c. &c. 

ogether with the Geographical, Political, and Civil State of 
the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. From Obser- 
vations made during a Residence o wncen Years in Constan- 
tinople and the Turkish Provinces. By Thomas Thornton, Esq. 


Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions. @ vols. Svo. 
pp- 750. London. 1809. Mawman. 


(DN the merits of a work, which, like the present, has been some 


time before the public, it is pretty evident that the opinion of 
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to believe, is on the whole not unfavourable. From such a verdict 


we have no inclination to dissent, nor should we have noticed 
Mr. Thornton’s present edition, (though enriched with much addi- 
tional mformation, and altered in many respects for the better,) had 
we not been tempted by the great and reasonable interest attached 
to every accession of political knowledge regarding an empire, which, 
from its first establishment to its present state of decrepitude, has 
not ceased to agitate the hopes or apprehensions of all the other 
nations of Europe. 

On Mr. Thornton’s work itself, we have few observations to offer : 

the florid and affected style of his former edition is by no means 
removed in the volumes before us ; and is perhaps to be only com- 
pletely unlearned by a ten years abstinence from Gibbon. His ar- 
rangement is pretty much as it was; and though we care very little 
how he places his chapters, or how he divides his subject, we can- 
not help exhorting him hereafter to adhere at least to the distribu- 
tion on which he himself determines. At present almost the whole 
of his subject is slightly discussed in his first chapter, and all that 
follow are so many succeeding paraleipomena one to the other. 
True it is, as he observes, this first chapter is perfectly intelligible 
by itself: but to us, who were anxious to digest the whole, it was 
no very pleasant task to follow the cold scent of some particular 
question, from one end of his work to the othef, through a medley 
of valuable matter, which can be only compared to the march of 
a Turkish militia, or the classification of a huxter’s shop, ‘ gloves, 
mouse-traps, and other sweetmeats.’ His leading propensity, how- 
ever, and one which Reviewers, of all others, should for the sake 
of their monopoly most earnestly discourage, is, to wrest from our 
hands the critical ferula, and apply it (with less tenderness than we 
flatter ourselves is displayed by regular censors) to those unfortunate 
individuals who have written on the same subject with himself. 

So fond indeed is he of this amusing exercise, that his readers 
have often reason to wish he had delighted more in telling us what 
is, and less in explaining what is not to be found in Turkey ; that 
he had left to weaker intellects the office of mediator between Etou 
and Busbequius, and Pouqueville and Lady Mary; and that they 
could exchange some part of his criticism and compilation, for his 
‘own more valuable observations. 

To criticize former travellers is a fault, however, too common 
and too tempting to be otherwise than venial; and we can hardly 
blame severity, when it is exercised on such vulgar pedants as 
Pouqueville, and such political quacks as the author of the ‘ Sur- 
vey. But while he is thus busied in overturning the systems of 
ethers, it is really vexatious to observe how little he gives us in their 
room. His long residence in Turkey may well have furnished - 
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with a knowledge of their language and manners; and he appears 
to qualities, without which, indeed, all opportunities are 


useless, a diligence not easily tired, an honest incredulity not easily 
satisfied, a mind, above all, accustomed to reflection; and a mo- 
desty which, when nothing can be known with certainty, is not 
ashamed to avow his ignorance. Yet with these powers, and these 
opportunities, his view of Turkey is indistinct and unsatisfactory : 
he has the besetting sin of thése who have resided long in a foreign 
country, and never sufficiently calculates on the ignorance of his 
readers, as to customs familiar to himself. ‘There is indeed one 
passage so graphically descriptive of Eastern manners (vol. ii. p. 185), 
that we cannot help fancying it was produced while his arrival was 
recent, aud the impressions of novelty not yet worn out: but in 
general he seems hardly aware of the treasures in his possession, and 
rarely indulges us with a fact, unless for the pleasure of contradict- 
ing some other author. Mr. Thornton's prejudices, for toa free- 

dom from prejudice he certainly cannot pretend, we shall have oc- 

casion to notice hereafter ; but these, it is fair to state, are appa- 

rently of Eastern, rather than of Frankish origin, and arise more 

from erroneous reasoning on what he saw; than from viewing such 

objects through the medium of previous: system. His inferences 

may be sometimes disputed ; his facts may, as it appears to us, be 

always received with confidence. 

Mr. Thornton begins his work with a sketch of the general his- 
tory of the Turks, Arabs, and Byzantine Greeks ; a work of super- 
erogation which we could well have spared. All that is really im- 
portant we meet with again in chap. vi.; and all who are likely to 
read his book, have heard enough already of the valiant Saracens, 
and the fates and failings of the wretched Comueni and Palwologi. 
Granting, too, what is only true to a very limited extent, that the 
modern character of a nation is best illustrated by its ancient his- 
tory; yet the origin and wars of the Khans and Sultans are full as 
generally known as they deserve to be. What should we think of 
an author who, in a disquisition on the modern state of France or 
England, should carry us back to what, Milton calls ‘ the battles of 
kites and crows ;’ the barbarous revolutions and barbarous aunals 
of Canute or Charlemagpe ? 

Whatever indeed may be the antiquity of the Turks, till the time 
of Charles V. they had very little connection with, or influence upon, 
the politics of Western Europe. Occupied in reducing aud conso- 
lidating the states which compose their present empire, their Greek 
or Servian or Dacian victims were too unimportant and too remote 
to excite alarm in France, Spain, or Germany. The clergy indeed 
were loud in their cries for alliances to crush this dragon, which 
threatened to devour the whole Christian world; and good posse 
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general could not look on their progress without anxiety. But this 


concern and these outcries were all. Politicians were intent on ob- 
jects nearer home ; and it was not till Soliman the Magnificent ap- 
peared in Hungary, that the Western Casars were taught by their 
own imminent danger to sympathise with the fate of Constantinople. 
At that time, and for many years afterwards, the Ottoman power 
was considered as the superlative of every thing rich or great, poli- 
tic or dangerous. Infinite numbers, valour approaching to enthu- 
siasm, discipline surpassing every thing then known, and that steady 
ambition which never for a moment loses sight of its object, ap- 
— to menace all the states of Europe with no distant ruin. 

was Rome, without a Carthage to oppose her: and we cannot 
wonder at the decision of Knolles, who pronounces the Western 
hemisphere most happy in its security from the Sultan ; or at the 
lamentable ‘ exclamation’ of Busbequius, who anticipates the slavery 
and desolation of Christendom, im language not unlike that of our 
British complainer Gildas. 

Yet after all this alarm, their empire, even then, had attained its 
limit. Even in the wretclied anarchy of Hungary, and supported 
by a powerful party of the natives, they were hardly able to main- 
tain a precarious footing ; in Austria, weak and divided as her forces 
were, they reaped nothing but defeat and disgrace ; and from the 
day they first encountered the cannon of Vienna, the Ottoman ter- 
minus has been stationary or retrograde. 

At present we hear a very different language. De Tott, we be- 
lieve, was the first who held them up to ridicule ; and his example 
has been followed by the far greater number of modern travellers. 
We have been amused year after year with tales.of the weakness of 
their government, the defects of their discipline, the disorder of their 
revenue, and the gross ignorance of their rulers ; and by that laud- 
able impulse, which always leads mankind to spoil their weaker 
neighbours, most of the princes of Europe have in turn been en- 
couraged to invade and partition the goodly heritage of which these 
barbarians were unworthy; and have been reminded, according to 
the advice of a very eminent politician, celebrated in Milton, 

* With what ease, 
Adorn’d with regal virtues as thou art, é 
May’st thou expel these monsters from their throne, - 
Now made a stye.’ 


’ These prospects have indeed been at different times renewed, ever 
since the problem of Turkish superiority was fairly solved by the 
*Marathonian defence of Vienna, and the disgraceful failure of 


* Soliman felt his defeat as Darius did, and never afterwards called Vienna by any 
name but ‘ his disgrace,’ * his infamy.’ 
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their magnificent Sultan, and his half million of soldiers. Lom 
before the fancied deliverance of Europe by John Sobieski, 
but a few years after Busbequius had despaired of Christendom 
we find the Polish jesuit Casimir exulting m the victories obtained 
by Ferdinand and ‘Tadislaus over the unwarlike Asiatics, and ex- 
ei the princes of the Roman empire to invade and partition 
urkey :— 
in Jam pene gazis Bactra timent suis, 
Jam dives Aule, jam Cytheraiz 
Conche, Mycenzique census, 
Et Tyros, et Genoessa flavo 
Pallescit auro. Lib. I. Od. xii. 


Still, however, in the contemplation of the jesuit, much courage 
and painful discipline were required, and conquest was to be gained 
through strong resistance (per reluctantum agmina Bistonum)—But 
now, we are told that the powers of Europe have only to march to 
be victorious, and that their main difficulty will be to divide the 
spoil. ‘True it is, that the morsel has been as yet found too large for 
either Austria or Russia; but it is therefore a fitter dainty for the 
redoubtable stomach of the French emperor. We are taught to 
expect the moment when his senate will address him, as the Roman 
fathers did Domitian, 
propera stomachum laxare saginis, 
Et tua servatum consume in secula rhombum. 


And thinking, with those shrewd patricians, that, in consequence of 
such a banquet, ‘ Arviragus must tumble from his British car,’ 
there have not been wanting some, who have exhorted the English 
nation to secure the first cut at least; to set an example of plunder 
to nations already too apt to learn, and to prevent their usurpation 
by becoming usurpers ourselves. , 
As, however, our forefathers were evidently too much afraid, 
there may be some suspicion that the contempt of the present ge- 
neration is not eutirely founded in reason, and that we may rate too 
low a nation which differs so much in all its customs from our own. 
Formerly, indeed, when the Turks were chiefly known by the fame 
of their victories, all that was unusual in their dress, religion, or 
government, had a tendency to increase the general panic. 
crooked sabre, the turban, the flowing robes, all appear strongly 
impressed on the fancy of Busbequius, and a Saracen in a hat, 
doublet, and rapier, would have lost half his terrors. But when 
the tide of opinion turned a different way, all these were reckoned 
to the opposite side of the account :—we are taught that no resistance 
can be expected from men with long beards; that no valour can be 
shewn by officers who are ignorant that the world is round; that an 
: 13 army 
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army is ruined by having small green standards attached to each 
platoon ; and that people who shut up their wives at home will 
never face their enemies abroad.. In fact, however, as Mr. Thorn- 
ton well observes, these customs, which we are now so hasty to 
denominate Asiatic and barbarous, were once the usages of all civi- 
lized Europe ; the beard, the long robe, the reclining on couches, 
the seclusion of women, were the habits of those to whom we look 
up to as the wisest and bravest of the ancient world : 


Eg ardpas MAPAQQNOMAXOTE 24 ‘un wasdevorg 


But in truth such differences as merely relate to dress and manners 
are too trifling to prove any thing. The muses will sometimes smile 
on a carpet or sofa as well as on an elbow-chair ; mathematics (in- 
credible as it may seem, the supercilious De 'Tott allows the fact) 
may be cultivated with effect by a cross-legged student ; the love- 
songs of Arabia, and even of ‘Turkey, evince that their beauties are 
not entirely strangers to the pleasure and pride of courtship; and 
the uniform history of the East abounds in proof, that neither do- 
mestic happiness, nor the natural influence of females, is entirely 
lost by the prudery of Eastern etiquette, or by walking the street 
with a veil over the face. 


The territory of the Turks is too well known to need particular | 


description: its present population is not even guessed at by Mr. 
Thornton; and where so few facts can be obtained on which to 
found conjecture, we cannot say that we much regret the omission. 
It is greater, we should fancy, than the modern calculations in ge- 
neral allow ; and the plague, the despotism of the government, and 
the other causes of desolation, are hardly sufficient to counteract 


the natural increase of inhabitants in a country so fertile and of » 


such simple manners. The desolation of the provinces is indeed 
terrible. 


* I have travelled,’ says Mr. Thornton, ‘ through several provinces of 
European Turkey, and cannot convey an idea of the desolation in which 
that beautiful country is left.’ For the space of seventy leagues between 
Kirk-Kiliz4 and Carnabat, there is not an inhabitant, though the coun- 
try is an earthly paradise. The extensive and pleasant village of Faki, 
with its houses deserted, its gardens over-run with weeds and grass, its 
lands waste and uncultivated, and now the resort of robbers, affects the 
traveller with the most painful sensation.’-—(Vol. ii. p. 66.) 


Still it is certain that there is a state of semi-barbarous society, 
where a great and crowded population in particular points is very 
compatible with ruins and deserts and misery over the general face 
of the country. ‘The aferage population of India is immense, yet 
ruins appear to cover no small portion of its surface. ‘The depo- 

pulation 
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pulation of Eastern villages is in part accounted for by the enter- 
prizing and philosophic discoverer of Dar Fur. 


‘Some modern travellers appear to me to have mistaken the nature 
of the gradual depopulation of the East. The villages in general are 
so much deserted, that in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, for instance, 
where, within the present century, there were three hundred villages, 
there now remain but ten or twelve. Yet this depopulation of the vil- 
lages swells the cities and towns, not indeed in the same proportion, but 
with a rising tide. ‘The causes seem to be, Ist, in the cities the modes 
of gaining a livelihood are more multifarious, and small or no capital 
is required ; whereas in agriculture it is indispensable: 2dly, in the ci- 
ties, the property is not tangible; it is veiled from the eye of govern- 
ment, so as to be safe from the excessive exactions imposed on the pea- 
sants, whose property is of a more unwieldy and self-apparent descrip- 
tion.’—(Browne’s Travels, p. 258.) 


On the whole, though we cannot conceive that the Turkish em- 
pire ever contained fifty millions, (vol. ii. p.21) yet it is hard to 
suppose so fertile a country less populous in proportion than Scot- 
land and European Russia ; and if we take their population as a rule, 
the Asiatic and European territories together may contain about 
seventeen millions. . 

The proportions which the different religious sects bear to each 
other is slightly touched on; though Mr. Thornton assumes as a 
fact, that the Moslem population preponderates. If he reckons 
the whole empire together, this may very probably be the case, 
as there are few Christians in Asia; but in all the European pro- 
vinces, except Rumelia, we believe the contrary to be the fact. 
In Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia, the Mahometans appear to be 
hardly more numerous in proportion than the Protestants in Ire- 
land. In Albania, the two religions are more equally divided ; and 
the people, a race of savage freebooters, are perhaps alike indifferent 
to both. Moldavia and Wallachia are altogether Christian ; but as 
these are rather tributary states than integral parts of the empire, 
they are properly treated of by themselves. 

Of all this chequered population the ‘Turks appear the best. 
Mild and agreeable in their demeanour to a superior or an equal, 
however haughty to the miserable Greeks, cleanly in their persons 
and houses, frugal in every thing but hospitality, capable of warm 
friendship, and never forgetting a favour received, they possess at 


_ the same time a military gravity and sternuess of character, and, 


even under despotism, a sort of aristocratic energy which would not 
have misbecome a Roman patrician. If we wished to exemplify 
Aristotle’s definition of a ‘ high-minded man’ (Eth. Nic. IV.) we 
could not in modern Europe find a better specimen than the ‘Turk. 
Like the ancient pattern, his movements are slow, his tones deep, 
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his phrases solemn; like him, too, he is inapt to exertion, but, 
when roused, capable of no common energy. Few things seem 
worth the trouble of one who has scarcely a want to gratify, and 
whose pride is generally contented with the consequence of which 
he actually fancies himself possessed: but if the necessity be evi- 
dent, he can fling off this apparent listlessness, and display as 
much zeal and fire as the liveliest and most nimble Frenchman. 
Such a character is an excellent ground plan on which to erect a 
mighty empire, but their master-builders have heaped ou this noble 
foundation the rubbish of a bad education and an absurd religion ; 
this has rendered the honest amiable Ottoman a cruel and avaricious 
taskmaster, a savage enemy, a bigot, and a tyrant. The relative 
situation of the Mussulmans and their subjects must indeed be at 
once unfavourable to the moral character of both. Over the weal- 
thiest of the Greeks the meanest Turk has a certain degree of 
power, which from its nature can only be shewn by insolence or 
extortion ; and while it makes the Rayah mean and cowardly, from 
the impossibility of redress, raises the true believer in his own opi- 
nion, and invites him ‘to tyranny, from the pleasure it affords. 
Mr. Eton compares the civility of a Turk to a Greek with the 
conduct of a feodal baron to his vassal ; but the feodal subject had 
only a single liege lord, from whom he received, in return for his 
homage, protection from the insults of others; while the Rayah is 
in some measure the ‘property of every Turk. ' 

But if this is the natural habit of a ruling sect in any ill-governed 
country, the religion of Mahomet is of all others most likely to 


engender such dispositions. Whenever a religion consists for the, 


most part in external ceremonies, and badges of difference in dress 
and conversation ; its professors, thus continually reminded of their 
superior holiness, will naturally regard all others with contempt and 
hatred: every repetition of the five prayers, every ablution, ev 

glance on the’ slipper or turban, will incline them, unless gifted wi 

more than common moderation, secretly to thank God for not being 
as other men are. From pride thus sedulously cherished, follow, of 
course, cruelty and oppression. Why should he spare the lives of 
dogs or swine? or why should the favourite of the prophet hesitate 
to make use of the property of the accursed? ‘ a not better,’ 
said a Mollah to Bruce, ‘ that ten thousand such should perish, 
than the hair of a believer’s head fall?’ Not that such are the dic- 
tates of the Koran, nor that any Cadi or Mufti will give a legal 
opinion to this effect ; it is the consequence of contempt and care- 
lessness produced by a total diversity of manners and customs : and 
the heart thus hardened will not always confine its cruelty to those 
of another religion. The Turks are inhuman even to the household 
of faith; their own people, made prisoners by foreign nations, are 
never 
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never redeemed nor inquired after: while the treacherous murder 
of the Mameluke Beys is sufficient of itself to stamp them as ut- 
terly false and bloody. Mr. Thornton indeed speaks favourably of 
their good faith, and wishes apparently to defend their humanity ; 
but surely the conduct of Soliman in + tea meg the treacherous and 
hideous cruelty shewn in Candia and Cyprus, and the administration 
of their own provinces, must sufficiently decide on their national 
character, ‘ikaeioe the truth of the warning of Busbequius— 
* Extremum, crede mihi, malorum est vinci a Turca.’ 

Another remarkable trait in the Turkish character is want of in- 
formation. ‘This has indeed been rather exaggerated: they have 
libraries, instruments, professors, and a printing press; and though 
their government is ignorant, it has done its best, after its uncouth 
fashion, to encourage all kinds of knowledge. De Tott speaks 
favourably of the progress made by his long-bearded pupils in ma- 
thematics, and there is no doubt but this is a pursuit well adapted 
to the habits and temper of the people. 

But all is done in a sleepy manner; there is no public opi- 
nion to stimulate or reward exertion, and curiosity alone is too 
feeble to lead men to the sacrifice of their nights and days in ob- 
serving the heavenly bodies, or in comparing the different systems 
of philosophy. It should be added, that the frequent recurrence of 
their religious ceremonies, and the little exercise which they afford 
the understanding, are inimical to the progress of the mind. ‘They 
are not called on to make proselytes; they have few mysteries to 
explain ; from all sceptical questions on the chronology or text of 
the Koran they shrink with horror: thus, while so much of their 
education is engrossed by these observances, they can attend to little 
else ; they are not furnished with those inducements to reason and 
argument which might influence the mind even of a Quietist or Be- 
nedictine. The Koran indeed speaks handsomely of learning ; and 
Mr. Thornton instances, with exultation, the researches of the Ara- 
bians and Tartars :—‘ The introduction of the Mahometan religion 
into India did not diminish in any degree the reputation of that wise 
and inventive nation.’ ‘Their reputation, we believe, was always too 
high; but surely no new invention can be instanced in India since 
the Mahometan conquest. But the Arabians, the polite Ara- 
bians, shall we include them in our censure? Did they not translate 
every thing that was translateable? Did they not procure, ‘ from 
whatever source, and at whatever expense, the treasures of learning 
and philosophy, which were dispersed or hoarded up in Persia, 
Chaldea, Armenia, Greece, Syria, and Egypt?’ Granted: and by 
what rare pee did they decompose the treasures, 
thus translated, of islocephy, ic, and medicine, into alchemy, 
water-casting, and the trifling of grammarians? 
‘ what 
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what use they made of their learning, and you are told of a scholar 
who discovered, by hard study, 500 epithets for a lion. Ask what 
improvements they made in the sciences, and you hear of a whole 


book on the names and properties of honey. While such were the. 


pursuits to which fame and honour were attached, we can hardly 
wonder that they extracted the dross and rubbish of their teachers. 
From the Persians they acquired the history of the Pre-Adamite 
kings; the Chaldeans taught them judicial astrology, and the magi- 
cal effects of precious stones; the Egyptians, the most approved 
construction of Talismans, and single and double Alakahirs ; while 
the Chinese, perhaps, had nothing good or bad to offer. It is 
evident, however, that when Mahometans are spoken of as per- 
fectly illiterate, we ought to suspend our opinion. ‘Their systems 
are not unfavourable to a certain pitch of instruction; the useful 
arts, the simple mechanic powers, are not uncultivated; nor are 
the manufactures of the country devoid of merit. Invention and 
genius are either altogether wanting, or, if found, compelled to act 
in very narrow limits :— 

No farther than a wanton’s bird, 

That lets it hop a little from her hand, 

And with a silk thread plucks it back again.” 


On the government of these vast countries Mr. Thornton foregoes 
his usual reserve, and we cannot but acknowledge the great and va- 
luable information which he affords.—Our limits will not do him 
justice ; the following observations, however, appear to us of most 
general importance. 

1. A large proportion of the lands in Turkey are held immedi- 
ately of the crown on life-tenures, and in consideration of mili 
service, resembling in strict and origimal institution the feodal ‘ be- 
neficia :’ but here the likeness ceases; the Ojakli, or householders, 
appear to owe no service to the military proprietors, and even the 

yahs are not confined to the soil. In another respect the differ- 
ence is generally known, and we cannot fail to observe, though we 
may reason on it in vain, that characteristic feature of Asiatic mau- 
ners which. even in circumstances most favourable to liberty, is 
blindly. and invariably carried, by what we should call the instinct of 
obedience, to the appointment of a single absolute master. Some 
bounds, however, are said to be set to his power by the Ulema. On 
this subject we will transcribe the decision of the ablest casuists 
among the Ulema themselves. 


* At court, when mention is made of the Sultan, the appellation of 
alem-penah (refuge of the world) is usually added to his title of padisha, 
‘ oremperor. His loftiest title, and the most esteemed, because given 
to him by the kings of Persia, is zil-wllah (shadow of God); and the one 
the 
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the most remote from our manners, though common among all ranks of 
his subjects, is hunkiar (the man-slayer) which is given to him, not, as 
has been asserted, because ‘in the regular administration of govern- 
ment, he executes criminal justice by himself, without process or form- 
ality ;’ but because the law has invested him alone with absolute power 
over the lives of his subjects.—The Turkish casuists indeed attribute to 
the Emperor a character of holiness, which no immoral conduct can 
destroy ; and as he is supposed to perform many actions by divine im- 
pulse, of which the reasons or motives are inscrutable to human wis- 
dom ; they allow, that he may kill fourteen persons every day, without 
assigning a cause, or without imputation of tyranny. Death by his 
hand or by his order, if submitted to without resistance, confers mar- 
tyrdom ; and some after passing their lives in his service, are reported 
to have aspired to the honour of such a consummation, as a title to 
eternal felicity.’ (Vol. i. p. 112.) 


2.In the administration of civil justice, the laws used are the 
Koran and its commentaries: they have the merit of simplicity, and 
the proceedings are short and unincumbered with delays, or legal re- 
finements. ‘The disadvantages are the exclusion of writings or title 
deeds as evidence ; the undue preference given to the oath of a Mus- 
sulman, and still more the numbers and impunity of false witnesses. 
The gainer of the suit pays costs, which necessarily encourages fraud, 
and has introduced into common practice a singular species of ex- 
tortion. 


‘ A Turk will institute a vexatious suit against a rayah, in which he 
risks nothing, and may eventually avail himself of all the uncertainty 
of the law ;—the rayah is placed in a dilemma, from which he cannot 
escape without injury ;—he may be unsuccessful in his suit, and the 
least disadvantage he can hope for, is the payment of the costs, so that 
in most cases, he finds it expedient to compound the business. I knew 
a person against whom an annual claim was made for a room in the up- 
per part of a house, which he had built himself. He had bought off the 
first action, and this concession was construed, by the opposite party, 
into an acknowledgment of his right, and the rayah was subjected in 
pape pure of it, to the payment of a tribute till his death. This spe- 
cies of robbery, whieh constitutes the chief riches of the Turkish popu- 
lace in the great cities, is distinguished by the name of Avania.” 


3. * Although capital executions are frequent in Turkey, crimi- 
nal justice can scarcely be said to be administered at all.’—What is 
called by that name, consists in beheadmg, impaling, or torturing 
with or without a trial, whatever individwals a magistrate may fancy 
proper subjects for such an experiment. But the robber and mur- 
derer, ‘ if they escape the first fury of pursuit, or wish to retreat 
with their earnings into society, are readmitted without difficulty, 
and almost without a reflection on their past conduct.’ 

4. The admivistration of revenue is equally clumsy and oppres- 
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sive: it is chiefly derived from a poll-tax on all Rayahs above 15 
years of age, but the manner of raising it is left to the governors, 
and if they send what is expected, to the treasury, they may take as 
much more for their own use as they please. ‘The violence and ex- 
tortion which follow, may be well conceived. 

Another strange defect in their mode of collecting is, that each 
province is rated, not by its present population, but by thecalcula- 
tion of Kioprili Bassa—nor is any allowance made for the alteration 
of times or numbers. 

* Accordingly we find, on comparing the rate of the harateh in the 
island of Cyprus, with that in the most fertile parts of Thessaly, (which 
two places exhibit the extremes of population in Turkey,) that while in- 
dividuals in Cyprus are taxed 12 piastres, the Rayahs of Thessaly pay 
only two piastres and a half per head.’ (Vol. ii. p. 19.) 

Monopoly and all sorts of extortion after their kinds contribute 
to swell the public revenue ; from these the ‘Turks themselves are 
free ; but the regular escheat of feodal property to the Sultan, and 
the great msecurity of all other possessions, except those of the Ule- 
ma, reduce the great body of the empire to the situation of tenants 
for life, who neither build, nor repair, nor improve what they must 
so soon abandon. ‘They cannot sow for their children, and for the 
‘ *immertal gods,’ there are few who take the trouble. The land- 
- tax, of mine, properly so called, (for the whole revenue of the state 
is called mine,) ought to be one tenth of all landed income, but va- 
ries, it should appear from Olivier, in different provinces, according 
to the degree of favour shewn the Mahometan, and the extortion 
practised on the Greeks and Jews: A small part of it only reaches 
the Treasury, the rest being absorbed by the internal expenses of 
the provinces. 

It may be easily supposed that a revenue, collected by means 
which have a natural tendency to dry up the sources of wealth, will 
not long continue great. And of this the more enlightened of the 
Turks themselves are sensible ; but reform is difficult in. any coun- 
try, and those in power comfort themselves with the idea, that they 
are at least as good and as wise as others in the same situation. 

We knew a gentleman who was intimate with Ali Pacha of Ya- 
nina, and frequently expressed his opinion to him, that the extortions 
and irregularity of his revenue system defeated their own end. The 
Pacha, without denying the strength of the argument, contented 
himself with asking whether his subjects were not as favourably 
treated as any in the Ottoman empire. 

The revenue thus raised is computed by our author (after Cante- 
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mir) at 5,900,000/. a sum not so inadequate to its purposes as may 
at first be supposed ; and from the frugal habits of the people, and 
great abundance of the country, equal to thrice the sum in the other 
states of Europe. The whole of these funds, it should be also con- 
sidered, is applied to the public service. ‘The support and luxury 
of the court, the pensions of the different branches of the imperial 
family, are supplied from distinct sources, under the name of hasne. 

ese sources are the crown lands—different necessaries and luxu- 
ries, which are furnished in kind by the provinces, and a long train 
of perquisites and presents from ali who are, or who hope to be, in 
office. ‘These are amply sufficient for their purpose, and even if 
they were not, the Sultan would fear to encroach on the mine, which 
is styled * the public money of the Mussulmans,’ and devoted ‘ to 
the pay of the troops and the bom occasions of the empire” ‘ La 
crainte d’étre deposé,’ says Voltaire, ‘ est un plus grand frein pour 
les Empereurs Tures que toutes les loix de Alcoran. —In no coun- 
try indeed is the ‘ sacred duty of insurrection’ so well understood, 
and so frequently practised. As there ave no regular means of in- 
forming the Sultan of their grievances, the populace of Constanti- 
nople have contrived a telegraphic mode of addressmg him, by set- 
ting some portion of the city on fire. When these phenomena are 
so frequent as to attract atteytion, inquiries are made into the causes 
of popular discontent; and a change of measures, at least of ministry, 
is the probable result. If not attended to, they generally lead to a 
change of Sultans. ' 

With regard to the miscellaneous customs of the Turks, our au- 
thor, though short, is imteresting. ‘Their wives, far from being 
treated as slaves, aud guarded by black eunuchs, are seen in every 
part of the city, and with the single restriction of a veil, form no in- 
considerable number of the spectators of every public exhibition. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s account of the inside of a Harem, 
he credits, with great reason, more than the guesses of those who 
never saw one. ‘The tenets of Mahometism are gradually softened 
down ; wine is drank without fear or shame, and pictures of animals 
and men, and even carved images are partially tolerated. The im- 
perial ‘ Manslayer’ himself has not abhorred to have a pocket-book 
adorned with the prints of Nelson, Lewis XVI. and, to correct, we 
suppose, the too great pleasure he might take in such works of art, 
the hostile features of Catherine Il. and Suvarof : 


‘ Apparent dire facies, inimicaque Trojz 
Numina !—— 
Their natural humanity is proved, we think, by the many public 
establishments of Khans, &c. and by those minute attentions to the 
comfort of the wayfaring man, which can only proceed from ~—. 
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able disposition. Their kindness to animals has been often men- 
tioned, but seems exaggerated. Hawking and hunting are with 
them no creditable amusements, and indolence, perhaps, may re- 
strain them from clearing their streets of the crowds of unowned 
dogs, which have formed themselves rato a sort of corporation, and 
exercise, though in an irregular manvcr, the office of scavengers. 

But as Mr. ‘Thornton justly observes, in Russia and the Crimea, 
the streets are haunted in the same manner; and he might have 
added, that the crows in the cities and villages of that empire, aré as 
kindly protected as the doves and halcyons at Constantinople. ‘The 
Turks indeed are said, how truly we know not, to believe the hal- 
cyons, from their restless flight at particular times, to be souls in pur- 
gatory. But with the common people, birds are every where fa- 
vourites. ‘The stork roves unmolested over the continent ; and while 
the simple manners of the English peasantry remained, the swallow, 
the robm, and the wren were supposed to be under the peculiar 
care of Providence. 

The supposed degeneracy of the Turks from their original insti- 
tutions is, we think, successfully repelled by Mr. ‘Thornton. That 
they were once more formidable than at present, arose from the 
weakness of Europe: we are since advanced in knowledge, while 
they have continued stationary. This stagnation Mr. Thornton at- 
tributes, we think without reason, to the Canon nameh or instite- 
tions of Soliman the Magnificent, who seems in his admiration of 
existing circumstances, to have acted like the Irish nurse, who, out 
of affection for her bantling, swore that it should never grow bigger. 
Surely, no legislator had power to repress entirely the variations 
of plan, and the ebullitions of genius incident to a mighty people ; 
and the cause of their inability to pass beyond a certain point may, 
we think, be attributed with more probability to the effects of Ma- 
hometism and tyranny. 

It does not appear that the use of fire-arms has contributed, as 
Mr. Thornton conceives, to sink the Ottoman reputation. ‘I‘heir can- 
ngu and musquetry were as good as those they encountered ; and, if 
we remember right, the victories of the Russians, the most decisive 
of all, were obtaived entirely by the bayonet. ‘Their janizaries, in cou- 
rage and bodily strength, are not inferior to any Christian soldiery, 
and in hardiness and frugality, perhaps surpass them. From their 
advancing by alternate companies, their dispersion and rapid firing, 
Marshal Saxe eonceived the first idea of light infantry; and even 
now, the uniform experience of the Russian officers proves that, 
where the ground is favourable to their method of fighting, few sol- 
diers can face these despised barbarians. On this point, however, 
we are still m want of more definite information than Mr. Thorn- 
ton has thought proper to give us. Their words of command, their 
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manuer of relieving guard, together with a few graphic illustrations 
similar to those in Machiavel’s ‘ Arte della Guerra,’ would afford 
more real information on the subject than all which has yet been 
communicated. It might perhaps be possible, without shocking 
their prejudices by European minutiz, to establish among them the 
more essential parts of our tactics, and to form a system between the 
two, which might possess advantages superior even to our own. 
But to reform a body so jealous, would be doubtless no easy task ; 
and, since the Nizami-djedid appears to have failed, we apprehend 
that if a reformer were to arise in Turkey, he must begin the work, 
like Peter Alexiovitz, by the slaughter of the ancient defeuders of the 
country. 

The regular infantry, if they deserve the name, amount to 
58,000; the regular cavalry, which are much better, to 15,000, 
The feodal militia are so uncertain in their attendance, that they can 
be hardly counted ou: they are besides so dispirited with their re- 
cent defeats, that Mr. ‘Thornton thinks nothing but despair would 
ever reassemble them. Perhaps under such circumstances they 
would not object to purchase an exemption from the dangers and 
expenses of a campaign; and if they were allowed to purchase at 
the same time the fee-simple and perpetuity of their ‘Timars, a trea- 
sure might be raised, which would hire and discipline a body of Al- 
banians and. Macedonians, who would be far more powerful de- 
fenders. At the same time the property thus secured to their de- 
scendants would be cultivated with greater care, and habits of in- 
dustry, and all their consequent virtues would succeed to the present 
indifference of these feodal warriors. 

It is difficult, indeed, to contemplate a scene of confusion like the 
Turkish government, which turns a brave and not unamiable race 
into oppressors of their fellow-citizens, anda bye-word among their 
enemies, without feeling all our reforming spirit awake, and hatch- 
iwg schemes of pure philanthropy, for the improvement and happi- 
ness of so many millions. Yet when we contemplate the many 
difficulties attending such schemes, we camnot bring ourselves to 
hope that the corrupted soil of the Eski Serai will produce a Czar 
Peter, or that the exertions of such a person, even if he should 
arise, would be successful. Something might perhaps be effected 
which would serve as a groundwork for a more complete reforma- 
tion, but on such subjects it is worse than idleness to speculate : the 
Turks are not likely to reform themselves at all, and when they do, 
ne projectors of Christendom ‘will most assuredly not be con- 
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Art. XI. Mémoires de la Comtesse de Lichtenau, écrits par 
elle méme; contenant des Anecdotes secretes sur la Cour de 
Prusse, Sc. 2 vols.8vo. Colburn. 1809. 


"THE name of Madame de Lichtenau must be familiar to every 

pergon in the least acquainted with the Continent, or with con- 
tinental affairs. ‘The influence which she possessed over the mind 
of a weak and credulous monarch is sti’. fresh in the recollection of 
the traveller as well as of the politician. It is therefore almost un- 
necessary to state, that she was the mistress and confidential adviser 
of Frederic William, the late King of Prussia. 

The annals of the world present few periods more worthy the at- 
tention of the historian than the reign of this sovereign. It was a 
period teeming with events of the highest importance, yet perhaps 
rendered most remarkable by the gradual development of that sys- 
tem by which the face of Europe has been changed, and by which 
the very existence of all we have been accustomed to revere, whe- 
ther of moral or political good, is still urgently and imminently 
threatened. ‘To the weak and tickle policy of the Prussian mo- 
narch we may fairly attribute a considerable portion of those evils 
under which we labour. By a singular fatality, the safety and wel- 
fare of Europe became dependent on the will of a prince enervated 
by excesses of every description, and controuled by the most profli- 
gate ministers and most abandoned courtezans in existence. 

At the accession of Frederic William, Prussia had acquired a 
consideration and an influence in the affairs of Europe for which it 
was solely indebted to the transcendent genius of one individual. 
Frederic the Great had raised his kingdom from the rank of second- 
ary powers to form nearly an equal balance in Germany to the hi- 
therto preponderating influence of the House of Austria. He had 
indeed inherited from his father a formidable army and a well-filled 
treasury; but to his judiciovs employment of these powerful instru- 
ments we must alone attribute the success which accompanied his 
measures, and the uent greatness of his kingdom. During a 
long and arduous reign, a every action tended to the consolidation 
of his empire. From the prosecution of this purpose he was nei- 
ther diverted by the frowns of adversity, nor by the smiles of pro- 
sperity. The peculiar circumstances of the times happily coincid- 
ing with his views, he was enabled to carry into execution those 
plans which a genius less _— and aspiring could never have con- 
ceived; but in the hands of Frederic every thing was successful. 


The full blaze of prosperity gilded the evening of his days, and he 


died bequeathing to his successor the peaceable possession of those 
jerome which Europe had in vain combined to wrest from his 
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But the greatness of Prussia had been of too rapid a growth. 
She possessed within herself no resources adequate to the mainte- 
nance of that influence which she had so recently obtained. The 
administration of her government (although strong in the hands of 
a Frederic) was radically vicious, inasmuch as it depended solely 
upon the personal character of the prince who might be placed at its _ 
head. Her revenues were unequal to the contingencies of a protracted 
state of warfare, and her frontiers were defenceless and exposed. 
Her strength consisted in a kind of Tartar system, a government of 
camps and soldiery ; but the Prussian army, at the period to which 
we allude, was no longer what it had been. It was still, indeed, 
the terror of Europe, but this terror was principally founded upon 
the remembrance of ancient exploits and former glory. Its peculiar 
system of discipline and tactics had been adopted and improved 
upon by other nations; a complete bar was consequently put to 

those advantages which had accrued to Prussia from the first in- 
troduction of these innovations in thé military art. But above all, 
the genius of Frederic was wanting to give impulse and spirit to this 
unwieldy machine. In the hands of its successor, it bore, indeed, the 
same terrific appearance, but its strength and energy were gone. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the fate of Europe more than 
once depended upon the decision of the Prussian monarch. Had a 
Frederic succeeded toa Frederic, it is more than probable, that all 
secondary considerations, all paltry jealousies, would have yielded 
to the magnitude of that danger which threatened the subversion of 
every legitimate government. Under the guidance of such a chief, 
the united strength of the Germay powers might triumphantly have 
withstood the encroachments of that destructive torrent which has 
subsequently overthrown empires and kingdoms, and involved the 
whole of the continent of Europe in desolation and ruin. But 
Frederic William chose a different part; and although it be true 
that no diminution of the Prussian monarchy took place during his 
reign, it is equally evident, that every measure he adopted tended ra- 
pidly to accelerate the arrival of that destruction which ultimately 
overwhelmed his family and his kingdom. 

It was during this important period that the writer of these Me- 
Moirs maintained an almost unlimited sway over the mind of the 

ssian sovereign ; and we naturally expected to derive no incon- 
siderable portion of amusement and information from the perusal of 
a work, the avowed production of a person so singularly situated. 
We expected that some light would have been thrown upon the 
mysterious conduct of Prussia during the early part of the revolu- 
tionary war ; we expected that the motives by which Frederic Wil- 
liam was influenced would have been clearly pointed out and ex- 
plained; we expected, in short, that the Countess of Lichtenau, de- 
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rivipg her information from such authentic sources, would have re- 
_moved the veil which still covers the transactions of that im 
period, and have furnished the historian with a detail of facts to 


supply the place of conjecture, by which, at present, he must, in — 


great measure, be guided. 

But miserably were we disappointed ; and miserably disappointed, 

we believe, will every one be, who opens these volumes with an ex- 
pectation of deriving either information or amusement from their 
perusal. Madame de Lichtenau has not only most carefully 
avoided every topic of a political tendency, but she has even ab- 
stained from any detail respecting the private intrigues of a court, 
with which she was so intimately connected, and which was, at that 
time, the scene of so many curious and extraordinary events. No 
mention is made of the singular personages by whom her royal para- 
mour was surrounded, nor of the arts which were _ in practice in 
erder to impose upon his superstitious credulity. Welner, Bischofs- 
werder, onl he whole phantasmagoric tribe, are honoured with as 
little notice as Frederic William’s more respectable ministers. Ina 
word, these Memoirs professing to contain secret anecdotes of the 
Court of Prussia, are, in fact, nothing more than uninteresting de- 
tails of the private life of a shameless courtezan, possessing a suffi- 
cient degree of effrontery to glory in the title of a monarch’s mis- 
tress. 
It will perhaps be objected to us, that prudence may have dictated 
to Madame de Lichtenau a certain degree of restraint in touching 
upon these subjects. We really believe this to have been the case; 
but why then hold out such lures im her title-page? She informs us 
that a promise of publishing nothing was exacted at her release from 
her confinement at Glogau. 


‘ Mais cependant, je n’oublierai pas la promesse que j’ai faite en 
quittant la ville de Glogau; je n’écrirai pas mon histoire, et me bor- 
nerai & citer, par ordre de dates, des faits qui confondront tous ceux 
qui m’ont attaquée ouvertement, ou sous le masque perfide. de l’ane 
nyme.’ p. 4. 

In compliance with this promise, had Madame de Lichtenau 
announced in her title-page, (as she does afterwards in the body of 
her work,) that she was precluded from publishing any detail, whe- 
ther of a public or private nature, respecting the Court of Berlin; 
we should have felt no great anxiety, indeed, for the perusal of 
her Memoirs; but, on the other hand, we should have had no right 
to complain of any intentional deception practised on the public. 


But familiar to us as was the name of this lady, and inseparably, 


connected as we believed it to be with the secret history of the 
Prussian Court, we could not but give some credit to the on 
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of a title-page bearing the signature of a person so abundantly pro- 
vided with the means of information upon those subjects respecting 
which she professed to treat. Having said thus much, we shall now 
eed to the consideration of the work such as upon perusal we 
found it to be. 
Madame de Lichtenau informs us, that one of her chief objects 
in the publication of these Memoirs, was to repel the accusations 
contained in a work entitled ‘ Lettres Confidentielles,’ written by a 
Mr. de Kelln. Inthe prosecution of her defence, she nts us 
with a slight sketch of the principal occurrences of her life. Her 
father, Elias Henke, was a musician, and occupied a place in the or- 
chestra of Frederic the Great. He had two ar Yo of whom, 
the writer of these Memoirs was the younger. e Count of An- 
halt Dessau, who appears to have been her godfather, recommended — 
her, at the early age of ten years, as an interesting child to the notice 
of Frederic William, then Prince Royal. At thirteen, she became 
the object of his more particular attentions. 


* Le Prince Royal continua prés de moi ses assiduités; et le résultat 
en fut que, dans un 4ge od ma raison n’était pas encore assez formée 
pour me défendre moi-méme, je ne pus opposer aucune espéce de résis- 
tance au désir quele Prince temoigna pour que je quittasse la maison 
paternelle, et que j’allasse habiter Potsdam ;—quoique je sois loin de 
vouloir excuser ma foiblesse, je permets & toutes les femmes qui croient 
qu’elles auraient eu assez de force et de vertu pour résister aux charmes 
@une séduction pareille, de me jeter la pierre.’ p. 14. 


Passing over the circumstances of her seduction in this cavalier 
manner, she then proceeds to inform us that the next care of the 
Prince Royal was the cultivation of her mind. He procured for 
her a teacher of the French language, and undertook to instruct her 
himself in geography and history. We should be doing an evideut 
injustice to Frederic William, were we to omit Madame de Lichte- 
nau’s own account of his peculiar qualifications for such an office. 


* Nous donndmes aussi une partie de notre tems a l'étude de la geo- 
graphic ; et mes progres y furent d’autant plus rapides, que le Prince 

oyal excellait dans cette science, et pouvait, les yeux fermés, toucher 
du doigt sur la carte, les pays et les villes qui lui étaient nommés.’ p. 15. 


From henceforward nothing seems to have troubled the harmony 
of this establishment. If we may give credit to the assertions of 
Madame de Lichtenau, the old king himself approved of her con- 
nexion with the Prince Royal, and even presented him with a sum 


of money for the express purpose of purchasing a suitable house 
for the residence of his mistress. p. 19. 


It was about this period that she became the wife of Mr. de 
2 Riez 
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Riez, but she evidently endeavours to throw an impenetrable veil 
over this part of her history. 

‘Si des raisons majeures me forcent de cacher lespéce de liaison que 
jeus alors avec ce dernier, (Mr. Riez) et si je pense qu'il doit suflire, 
ibs sache que dans la suite je devins sa femme, il n’en est pas moins 

e toute justice de déclarer qu'il n’avait pas besoin d’obtenir ma main 
pour étre en faveur auprés du Prince Royal. Quand le Prince Royal 
monta sur le tréne, on sait que je portais déja le nom de Mr. Riez ; mais 
Je whabitais pas avec lvi, et ne le voyais que lorsque quelqu’ affaire 
Vamenait auprés du prince, ce qui arrivait trés rarement.’ p. 20. 

The whole of this is studiously obscure. In reading it we were 
forcibly reminded of a passage in Segur’s ‘ Tableau Politique,’ 
wherein he characterises ietine de Riez as‘ célébre par le dérégle- 
ment de ses meeurs, la bassesse de son caractére, et I’infamie de son 
mari.’ 

At the period when we expected that these Memoirs would 
have become most interesting, namely, the accession of her lover to 
the throne, we are suddenly deprived of every detail respecting the 
Court of Prussia. Upon all subjects in any way connected with the 
King, she is henceforward totally silent ; and this silence is the more 
provoking, as she takes particular care to inform us, that she was, at 
this very period, the confidante of Frederic William’s most secret 
thoughts. p. 129. 

We are not, however, to suppose that the King’s attachment to 
the Countess of Lichtenau (for to this rank she was soon afterwards 
raised) was sufficiently powerful to prevent his connecting himself 
with other mistresses; on the contrary, she herself enumerates a 
long and disgusting list of ladies ‘ as fortunate as herself’ in attract- 
ing his attentions. But she alone appears to have maintained an in- 
fluence over him independent of the gratification of his passions. 
p- 130. His love, indeed, was soon reduced to what she ingeni- 
ously denominates an ‘ amicale persévérance,’ but her influence was 
only terminated by his death. 

‘Mes lecteurs sauront, quelque répugnance que yéprouve a leur 
faire cette confidence, qu’ & une €poque antérieure a l'avénement du 
Prince Royal au tréne, Vamitié était le seul sentiment qui nous unis- 
sait. Les raisons de ce changement appartiennent a des causes que jé 
suis obligée de cacher. Je le répéte, une amitié constante, une confi- 
ance sans bornes, auxquelles une épreuve de six mois d’absence, ne put 
porter la plus légtre atteinte, suffirent alors & ma félicité, p. 21. 

Madame de Lichtenau bore the King two children, a son and a 
daughter. They both assumed the title of De la Mark. The son 
died at an early age, and was buried with almost regal pomp in the 
church of St. Dorothea at Berlin. The daughter married the 
Count de Stolberg a short time before her father’s death. This 
event, 
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event, that is to say, the death of the King, took place on the 16th 
November, 1797. The first act of the new sovereign was to order 
the arrest of the Countess of Lichtenau, and the seizure of her pa- 
pers. She was shortly after removed to Glogau, where she remain- 
ed under the surveillance of the commandant. This appears to 
have been the whole extent of the punishment inflicted upon her. 
After a few years she was restored to liberty, and even received a 
pension from the Court. 

It was during her residence at Glogau that she became acquaint- 
ed with a young musician of the name of Fontano, who, in addition 
to the advantage of a fine voice, possessed the more powerful attrac- 
tions of youth and beauty. He appeared to labour under some se- 
cret sorrow, and since, as Madame de Lichtenau observes, ‘ les 
malheureux sont disposés a s‘aimer,’ she soon became interested in 
his fate. A discovery, which she made, that Fontano was not, as he 
had represented himself to be, an itinerant fiddler, (no waiter, but 
a Knight. Templar.—See ‘ The Rovers,’) but Frangois de Hol- 
bein, grandson of one of the Lottery Directors at Vienna, gave fresh 
vigour to this budding passion :—Eager to bring on the denouement, 
Fontano announces his departure from Glogau, and solicits a last 


interview of his mistress. 


‘Tl arriva, Fontano voulut parler: les paroles expirérent sur les ld- 
vres ; il voulut s’éloigner de moi, ses jambes refusérent de le servir.— 
Alors hors de lui-méme, et s’abandonnanta& son effervescence naturelle, il 
sécria: Il n’est pas en ma puissance de vous quitter; puis se jetant 3 
mes genoux, il me supplia de le garder auprés de moi, dfit-il y rester 
(ce sont ses propres expressions) en qualité de domestique—Emue jusqu’ 
aux larmes d’une scéne si attendrissante, je détachai une chaine que 
jJavais au cou, et la passai autour de son bras. Transporté de joie, il 
baisa ma main, et me demandas'’il pouvait se livrer au hes doux espoir, 
Mes yeux lui repondirent d’abord, et ma bouche lui donna ensuite 
lassurance que ses sentiments étaient partagés.’ (p. 149.) 


To complete the interest of this melting scene, it is only neces- 
sary to add, that Madame de Lichtenau was at that time a grand- 
mother, and Fontano little more than a boy, 

_ As the lady was still a prisoner, the projected union could not - 
immediately take place, but having obtamed, under certain condi- 
tions, a release from her confinement, and received the king’s 
permission, she was united to her young lover on the Sd of May, 
1802. A marriage contracted under such auspices could not possi- 
bly be attended with much felicity. Accordingly we find that Mr. 
Holbein, after having cajoled his doting wife of as much money as 
she would give him, precipitately abandoned her in the beginning of 
the year 1806. She followed him to Vienna, where he was living 
x 3 with 
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with an actress. An interview took place, in which he told her 


with more frankness than civility, 

‘ Eh bien, puisque vous m’y forcez, sachez que la chaine de !hymen 
m’est insupportable, et que je n’aime que ma liberté.’ (p. 171.) 

Having brought down the history of her life to this period, Ma- 
dame de Lichtenau takes leave of her readers, relying upon the just- 
ness of her cause, and convinced that a generous public cannot but 
deeply sympathize with her in the indignities she has endured, and in 
the wrongs she has suffered. 

We must now revert to the principal points of accusation con- 
tained in Mr. de Keelln’s work ; and here we are sorry to be under 
the necessity of observing, that the Countess has offered but a weak 
and inefficient defence against many of the charges which have been 
brought against her. We cannot consider the presents, given to her 
by the Royal Family during the life of Frederic William, as con- 
vincing and unquestionable proofs that she in no way contributed to 
the king’s estrangement from his family; nor are we bound to give 
exclusive credit to the reasons assigned by her in justification of her 
absence from the death-bed of her royal benefactor. We think, 
that she has clearly established the fact, that she never sold oranges 
and lemons in the street, (an accusation by the bye, which seems to 
weigh heavier upon her than any other,) and as she positively and so- 
lemnly assures us, that she never in any instance acted as pander to 
the king, we feel charitably disposed to give credit to her assevera- 
tions, We cannot, however, extend this charitable disposition to 
the charges of bribery and corruption. A solitary instance of her 
refysing a bribe tendered by the minister of a foreign power, by no 
means establishes the fact, that such offers were always re 
Indeed the very circumstance of the offer carries with it a kind of 
presumptive evidence against her. 

But the most serious charge, advanced by Mr. Keelln, appears 
to be in some measure admitted by Madame de Lichtenau, namely, 
the treasures lavished upon her by her royal paramour. She allows 
that she received an annual pension of 3,600 Louis d’ors ; two 
houses ; three considerable estates ; a dowry of 200,000 crowns for 
her daughter ; various presents of diamonds, plate, &c. and from 
time to time little gifts of ‘ quelques milliers d’écus,’ A short time 
previous to his death Frederic William added to his former liber- 
alities the enormous sum of 500,000 crowns; yet still the Countess 
is pleased to complain that she has been unjustly calumniated by her 
enemies, inasmuch as other sovereigns have made still more consi- 
derable presents to their mistresses, and as she also might have ex- 
torted more, had she been so inclined. 


However unwilling we may be to make any farther extracts from | 


this work, Madame de Lichtenau’s defence of her conduct upon this 
point 
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point is of so novel a nature, that we cannot refuse to present it to 
our readers in its original form. ' 

* Jai eu & ce sujet une discussion assez intéressante avec un homme 
respectable, que je ne veux pas nommer, Apres quelques réflexions 
de sa part sur le don de 500,000 écus que le Roi m’avait fait, je le 

riai de me dire s'il l'eut refusé, dans le cas od il lui aurait été offert. 

rop franc pour répondre oui, il recourut & un détour, en ajoutant 
que le cas était different; que les services qu’il avait rendus au Gou- 
vernement, auraient pu faire regarder un don si ifique comme une 
recompense, mais qu'il n’en était pas de méme dune femme a qui 
YEtat n’avait aucune espéce d’obligation. Mais, lui répondis-je avec 
feu, cette femme a sacrifi¢é au Prince Royal tout ce qu’ elle avait de 
plus cher, son innocence. Ellea renoncé pour lui plaire au bonheur du 
marriage, et peut etre a-t-elle dans le silence, et sans qu’ on le sache, 
fait le bien et empéché le mal—Si le feu Roi, dans sa derniére maladie, 
asenti, en descendant dans son ceur, qu’ il était juste de recompenser 
cette femme de tous ses sacrifices, quelqu’un a-t-il le droit de condam- 
ner celui qui a donné, et celle qui a regu? Frappé dela force de ce rai- 
sonnement, l’homme respectable se tut.’ (p. 55.) . 

We shall follow the example of this respectable man and be si- 
lent, equally convinced, no doubt, of the superiority of her claims, 
and of the real value of her innocence. .The second volume isa 
mere compilation of private letters written by different individuals 
at various times and under various circumstances. Madame de 
Lichtenau appears to be aware that it may be necessary to advance 
something in extenuation of so flagrant a breach of private confi- 
dence ; we are therefore informed, that the selection was made by 
the advice of a friend, and actually published by him as a supple- 
ment to the volume of memoirs. We might very well have been 

this affected display of imaginary delicacy. The existence of 

is nameless friend ever be considered as extremely problema- 

tical, and even could she prove such an interference to the satisfac- 

tion of her readers, it never could be admitted as any justification of 

her conduct ; for whether these letters were published by herself, 
or by her friend, she alone must be responsible for the publication. 

The letters themselves are wholly without interest, and with the 
exception of those from one individual, neither calculated to do cre- 
dit or discredit to the persons by whom they were written. Some 
of them are merely letters of invitation, and there appears to be no 
one reason why they should have been given to thé public, except 
the consideration of the profit, which might accrue to the com- 
piler from the publication of a second volume. A few English 
names have been scraped together in the title page for the evident 
— of drawing the attention of our countrymen to the work. 

is species of literary fraud is too well known, and has been too 

often practised, to allow us for a moment to suppose that any per- 

#on can have been duped by the contrivance. a 
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The letters of the Earl of Bristol, Bi of Derry, which make 
too conspicuous a figure in the volume before us, form the excep- 
tion to which we have alluded. Many of them are of such a na- 
ture, that even Madame de Lichtenau might have scrupled to pub- 
lish them to the world. But she appears to have been proud of 
numbering this ‘ Saint Evéque’ (as he jocosely terms hi ) in the 
train of her admirers. 

- We are, however, rather at a loss to conceive the reason why we 
should have been presented with the first sentence, (and the first 
sentence only) of a letter from Lord Bristol, which contained, as we 
are informed, ‘ Un traité d’irréligion—Au diable, ma chére Wilhel- 
mine, avec ton roman de |’ame.’ (p. 47. vol. ii.) : 

From such a beginning we may certainly augur what was likely 
to follow; but can Madame de Lichtenau suppose that either the 
Bishop’s character or her own, will stand higher in the estimation 
of the public, from the knowledge of the existence of such a corre- 
spondence? If such could have beenher supposition, the disappoint- 
ment will be lamentable indeed. 

_ Such is the work, which Madame de Lichtenau considers as a com- 
plete justification of her conduct through life, and as a satisfactory 
vindication of her innocence against every accusation which has as- 
sailed it. We shall leave her in the undisturbed enjoyment of that 
triumph, which, she assures us, she has obtained. character, 
she will probably acquire by the present publication, is perhaps 
not exactly that of which we should be ambitious, but as our sen-~ 
timents and opinions are upon most subjects so diametrically in op- 
position to.her’s, it can be a matter of little wonder, that in this re- 
spect also our tastes should be at variance. , 


Arr. XII. The high Price of Bullion, a Proof of the Deprecia- 
tion of Bank Notes. By David Ricardo. 8vo. pp. 48. Murray. 
London. 1610. 

Reflections on the Abundance of hig 3 in Circulation, and the 
scarcity of Specie. By Sir Philip Francis, K.B. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Ridgway. London. 1810. 

THE science of money is represented by Locke and Sir James 
Stuart, as, in itself, extremely simple, and as having become 
difficult only from the jargon in which it has been involved by men 
of narrow or of interested views. The mistakes, however, into which 
both those eminent writers are now admitted to have themselves 
fallen in treating of this science prove, either that they overrated its 
original simplicity, or that the adscititious difficulties attached to it 
are not easily surmounted. Whichever of these suppositions we 
adopt, (not to observe, indeed, that they are perfectly compatible,) 
it 
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it seems safe to affirm, that few subjects of investigation can be 
found, the study of which requires, im proportion to its extent, a 
greater expense of patient thought, than that of money; especially 
when, under this general denomination, we comprehend all the va- 
rious and complex phenomena of the modern system of paper- 
credit. 

The declared prerogative, however, of labour and want, is to 
‘ conquer all things,’ and a subject like the present may be expected 
to furnish the latter of these two combatants with some peculiar 
temptaticus to alertness. It would have been, therefore, fair to con- 
jecture, that the industry and the exigencies of the people of Eng- 
and, amidst the financial embarrassments in which a state of ardu- 
ous warfare has, of late years, implicated them, would render them 
masters of the true principles of currency and circulation. For 
some successive years, in fact, after the seaneats of the Bank 
of England were suspended by act of Parliament, men felt persua- 
ded, we believe, that the science of money was progressive in -this 
country ; and, as for ourselves, we certainly partook m that persua- 
sion. About a twelvemonth, however, ago, the public were inform- 
ed, from high authority, that they flattered themselves vainly. A 
distinguished critical inquisition pronounced on them with all the 
decision of an Egyptian mystagogue, ‘ You Greeks are children, 
Of the various authors who had recently treated the subject of mo- 
ney, it was on this occasion observed, ‘ that each, while he naturally 
imagined that he himself had made important discoveries, uniformly 
found that no discoveries had been made by his predecessors.’ Be- 
fore the ink and gail in which this severe remark was traced, could 
become dry, the writers of it proceeded to verify it im their own 
case, by first asserting that, numerous as the authors in question 
were, they had not enriched the science with a single idea, and by 
then urging their own claims to the title of discoverers under the 
modest pretension of introducing but so much light as might guide 
the inquirer into the path which leads to truth, a service which, as 
they proceeded to state very justly, would be of no little import- 
ance to the best interests of mankind and of their country. 

We did not, we confess, feel greatly disposed to follow the prof- 
fered guidance of these northern lights on the occasion, and even 
doubted whether their illumination was particularly required. The 


. controversy, bred by the Bank-restriction Bill, had doubtless exhi- 


bited, like most other controversies, many specimens of fierce con- 
tradiction, of intemperance and insolence, of false pretensions and 
vanity, of error, of absurdity. We were satisfied, however, that it 
had, on the whole, considerably promoted the progress of the sci- 
ence to which it related. Nor was there, among those who main- 


- tained it, that universal dissension, and, if we may so speak, anarchy 
of 


i 
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of opinion insinuated against them. On the contrary, in some im- 
portant respects, there prevailed a remarkable agreement. We may 
mstance the doctrine that paper, not convertible into cash at the 
will of the holder, is liable to depreciation from mere superabund- 
ance ; a doctrine which, in point of theory, was equally asserted by 
Mr. Thornton, the great champion of the Bank-restriction bill, 
and by Lord King, its able antagonist. On this and on some other 
cardinal points, we had, by perusing and comparing the works of 
these masters, formed our own views, and, in spite of the contrary 
opinions maintained in the periodical work alluded to, and main- 
tained there with some plausibility, could see no reason for relin- 
quishing them. It became our wish, therefore, to offer to our 
readérs some general reflections on the subject, accompanied with 
comments on the tenets broached respecting it in the north; and 
this, without waiting for a second act of ingenious error and extrava- 
munce, which had been promised at the conclusion of the former. 

rpose, in projecting the discussion was, not to hold up any 
new fights to the world, but merely to exhort them to follow the 

The execution of that purpose, however, has been insensibly pro- 
crastinated till the occurrence of an event which seems to make it 
advisable for us to suspend it. The derangement of our public 
currency has become so great as to interest the House of Com- 
mons, and the consideration of the subject has been referred to a 
committee above-stairs, whose report, when made, with the reso- 
lutions that shall be past upon it by the House, may, we hope, 
finally settle some of the chief questions connected with the science 
of money and paper. Under the expectation, then, that the science 
will very soon receive some rich additions, we leave in abeyance, 
for a while at least, our design of submitting a digested view of it to 
our readers. Hereafter, should time and opportunity serve, we may 
probably be induced to resume it. 

In the present slight article, our intention is certainly not that 
which we have just disclaimed, but simply to direct to this im- 
portant subject of inquiry the attention of those over whom we 
may be so fortunate as to any influence, and to suggest to 
them upon it a few hints for their consideration. ‘These bemg our 
sole objects, the topics on which we may touch shall be merely such 
as casually occur during a perusal of the publications before us ; we 
shall be content to leave them in the fortuitous order in which they 
may present themselves to us ; and the positions which we may ad- 
vance upon them we shall attempt indeed to lay down with clear- 
ness, but shall not be very solicitous either to prove or to defend. 
We must, farther, beg to assume that the ae is tolerably well 
acquainted with the elements of the subject. pod 
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Sir Philip Francis is.well known to have distinguished himself in 
some departments of public life, and the party with whom he has 
long been politically connected, have rewarded his services to them 
and to the country, with some very handsome encomiums and also 
a handsome red ribband. His talents, however, though they have 
been immortalised in the pages of Mr. Burke, and though, in mat- 
ters purely political, they are probably considerable, do not appear 
adapted to the abstruse and delicate disquisition in which they have, 
on this occasion, engaged. ‘That our paper-currency is, at this mo- 
ment, to all intents and purposes, depreciated, he, m our opinion, . 
too truly asserts; but he mixes with this just sition much of 
the mystery and mummery of the old mercantile theory. That we 
may not be suspected of treating the worthy knight with injustice, 
let the following passages be read. 

‘ Without attending to occasional fluctuations in the price of bullion, 
which, if they are accidental, can only be temporary, what is the true 
cause of the scarcity of gold and silver in this or any other commercial 
country, supposing such scarcity to be progressive and likely to be per- 
manent? To this question, in the nature of things, there is but one 
answer, plain, rational, and everlastingly true. Every thing else is 
mere paradoxical juggling, difficult to be ynderstood, and only calcu- 
lated to confound the understanding of mankind. If any country 
should constantly, or for a great length of time, import more, for her 
own consumption, than she exports of her own commodities, the dif 
ference or balance of trade against her must be finally made good in 
25° or bullion. But this is only a part of the present case.’ (pp. 21, 
22. 

‘ Then what resource is left to save us from beggary? There is but 
one, if we have strength and stamina left to wait the effect of it. The 
nation must tread back its steps, and reverse its proceedings in the same 
path, which has brought it to its present decline. Stop your foreign 
expenses. Sell more than you buy; and then the wealth, that has left 
you, will gradually come back again. When the foreign account is 
against you, the gold and silver must go to balance it; when that ba- 
lance is reversed, the gold and silver will return; but never till then, 
or by any other means.’ (p. 26.) 

Tt will not be expected that we should set ourselves in array 
against the false principles involved in these passages; principles, 
which have now so little hold of the public mind. Wee shall rather 
let them pass unrefuted, even at the risk of being supposed unequal 
‘to the refutation. 

Sir Philip Francis intimates his conviction that his intellectual 
vigour is impaired, and describes his essay as ‘ the languid produce 
of an impoverished mind, left to fallow without manure.’ But 
whatever marks of decayed faculties this writer may be supposed 
to exhibit, certainly that of being led by his juniors is not y od 
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them, and the fact is that, excepting his opinions, nothing super-. 


annuated can be discovered about him. On the contrary, he writes 


with the force and animation of ayoung man. He has coq mens 
ustra- 


his composition with some very lively allusions and comic illus 
tions; and his oceasional personifications of our departed guineas 
are happy, even if they had not this peculiar propriety, that spe- 
cie, having now become almost acreature of the imagination, may 
be considered as an eminently fit object of the prosopopeia. This 
facetiousness of our author ritmete = relieves the natural gravity of 
a dry subject; to say nothing of its especial use in a treatise reviving 
the old errors of the mercantile theory, which, if we must see them 
at all, we should always wish to see in the company of comedy. 
Absurd opinions, like some ugly faces, can be endured only when 
they are drest in smiles. 
The views of Mr. Ricardo on this subject are certainly far more 
consonant with our own. The praise of originality, indeed, this 
author modestly declines. He has only given a statement of those 
sound and orthodox doctrines respecting the effects of a superabun- 
dant paper-circulation, which are now beginning to be generally 
received; and his statement has the recommendation of just about 
as much novelty as an acknowledged doctrine may be expected to 
contract in passing through a thinking and ingenious mind. Com- 
pared with the magnitude of the subject, we do not think the work 
profound; but it is clear and popularly written, and we can recom- 
mend it to the favour of such of our readers as desire to be com- 
petently informed on a branch of political economy, always most 
unportant, and now most interesting. 
As praise, to gain any credit, ought to be discriminate, we shall 
make no scruple of somewhat qualifying that which we have ac- 
corded to Mr. Ricardo. We shall by no means particularise the 
exceptions to which his statements on some very subordinute points 
appear open, but simply mention what seem to us the principal 
desiderata in his pamphlet. 
First, it is surprising that he should not have so shaped his de- 
livery of the opinions which he has espoused, as to front the attack 
to which we have already alluded, as made on them by some of our 
brethren. ‘The propositions, that the excess of the bullion-price of 
gold and silver over the mint-price altogether arises ‘ from the fact 
of our haying a currency composed of two metals’, and that ‘ there 
can be no depreciation of paper which circulates at par with coin, 
whatever be its quantity,’ as well as some others of the same fa- 
mily, should have received from this author a distinct and special 
notice. They contravene, im effect, all his principles on the sub- 
ject of depreciation. 
Secondly, Mr. Ricardo does not analyse the process by a 
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the over-issue of ‘Paper at length terminates in the various effects 
18 


ascribed to it. omission, indeed, is common to him with 
most of the controvertists whom this question has brought into the 
field. Those gentlemen content themselves with proving syntheti- 
cally, we had almost said, with re that a redundance of cur- 
rency must occasion depreciation; whereas it would be at least 
equally interesting to trace the actual steps by which this conse- 
quence is brought about. By what means does the superfluous 
part of the paper first gain currency? Since the depreciation is 
not occasioned by a debasement of the coin, but the whole of the 
circulating medium, both metallic and representative, is on the 
face of it good, how and when is it that we discover it to be depre- 
ciated, or rather, experience it to be depreciated, or, to speak moré 
correctly still, act as if it were depreciated? What is the order 
in which the various evils of a depreciated currency take place, and 
in what manner do they recignbcally affect each other? A too great 
reserve on the subjects of these important questions, not only is a 
blemish ina work on paper-money, but leaves room for a suspicion 
that the writer does not possess very clear ideas respecting them. 
This suspicion we certainly cannot help entertaining of Mr. Ri- 
cardo, who, in general, is both well-informed and acute. We sus- 

t so much, partly, as we have intimated, from the silence which 

mostly preserves on the topics in question, but much more from 
the only exception to that silence which occurs in his pamphlet. 
Mr. Thornton having used the following expression— if at any 
time the exchanges of the country become so unfavourable as to 
produce a material excess of the market over the mint-price of 
gold’—Mr. Ricardo comments on this representation by concisely 
saying, ‘ here the cause is mistaken for the effect. Mr. Thornton, 
however, seems to us indisputably correct. Not but that the un- 
favourableness of the exchange, and the rise in the bullion-price of 
gold, alternately, act as cause and effect; but the former may, im 
some cases, not improperly be said to precede the latter; and it 
certainly does so in the case of a purticeliely bad harvest, of which 
Mr. Thornton is speaking in this place. 

On this branch, indeed, of the subject of paper-credit, Mr. 
Thornton is the only writer whom we have found at all satisfactory, 
or, to say the truth, who appears to understand it. Yet even Mr. 
Thornton has introduced a few passages apparently savouring of 
the old but not yet perfectly exploded error, that the balance of 
trade is the great regulator of the rate of exchange, it bemg implied 
at the same time that this balance is itself produced by circum- 
stances independent of the quantity of the circulating medium. 
This error, he, in the latter part of his work, abundantly refutes ; 
but it were much to be wished that his statements on the point 

had 
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had been, in the first instance, more lucid and distinct. To attempt 
to systematise, however, his observations on this subject, is not now 
im our power; but, asa theme of useful reflection to the student of 
political economy, we will just enumerate, in their order, the prin- 
cipal links, of which the chain of effects referred to, is composed. 
Let us suppose that the bank is disposed to augment its issues of 
paper ; and we shall have seriatim,—a facility of obtaining dis- 
counts at the bank,—a readiness to make enlarged purchases, on 
the presumption of obtaining loans of capital from the bank,— 
a consequent rise in the general price of articles,—great orders to 
continental correspondents for foreign goods,—a great demand 
for bills drawn on the continent,—the dearness of such bills in con- 
sequence, that is, the exchange against us, and our circulating me- 
dium thus evidently depreciated,—a great disposition to export coin, 
and to exchange it for bullion with a view to exportation,—an ex- 
cess in the market-price above the mint-price of gold.—When the 
Bank is obliged to give cash in exchange for its notes, two or three 
additional links are requisite to the completeness of this series, 
The demand for. bullion, in that case, causes a run on the Bank for 
guineas, and the Bank, alarmed for its safety, almost instinctively 
contracts loans, and, by consequence, its issues of notes. At the 
same time, the transmission to the Continent, of guineas, drawn 
either from the Bank or from circulation, which transmission, in 

ite of prohibitory laws, will inevitably take place, tends to dis- 
om the balance of payments incurred; while the void conse 
quently left in the circulation, a void which the Bank is cautious of 

ling, raises the value of the circulating medium ; and thus the 
exchange is in both ways improved. But when the Bank re- 
striction-bill exists, these effects do not equally arise. Gold is 
probably not to be obtained in large quantities, and the paper is 
not reduced unless the Directors pursue from principles of wisdom 
and discretion, that course which, on the other supposition, would 
have been necessarily suggested to them by their fears. 

In the" deduction of this series of effects, a principle has been 
assumed which, we are sensible, is likely to meet, in some quarters, 
with very contemptuous treatment. Those who deny that the mere 
su e of paper can ever cause it to be depreciated, mas 4 
also that the mere mercantile demands for discounts at the 
can ever be so great as to cause that superabundance. The northera 
reviewer of whom we have spoken is of this number. To that per- 
sonage this seems absolutely a matter of mathematical demonstra- 
tion :—the demand for discounts, he argues, isin proportion to the 
necessity of making payments; and the amount of 4 ene to be 
made regulates the demand for circulating medium. But the truth 
as, thet the demands for discounts at 
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exceed, and occasionally very much exceed, the amount to which 
‘they ought to be carried with a view to the due regulation of the 
circulatmg medium. At present, we are only suggesting points of 
view in which the subject of money may be contemplated, and can- 
not enter into the full proof of the proposition just laid down. 
We shall leave, however, to the consideration of the reader one 
important fact, not easily reconcilable witi the doctrine that the 
demand for discounts is the true criterion by which the amount of 
circulating paper should be adjusted ; namely, that, from the period 
of the suspension of the Bank payments in cash, up to the present 
moment, when paper is in such complete abundance, and when the 
most hardened unbeliever in its depreciation will admit that it is at 
least as abundant as the public exigencies require, the Bank has 
been in the habit of often not fully satisfying the demands made on 
a discounts, even where no suspicion attached to the bills 
offered. 

On the other hand, we must observe, by the way, that it is pos- 
sible for the Bank, at least while it is under the obligation to pay 
in cash, to be too sparing of its issues. This case, it will be re- 
membered, actually occurred in the year 1797 ; when the directors, 
alarmed by a run for guineas, limited their paper. The run, how- 
ever, was occasioned by a wish, not to export gold, but to hoard it; 
and we entirely acquiesce in the reasonings of Mr. Thornton and 
his followers, who contend that, under such circumstances, the 
paper of the Bank ought rather to have been extended than nar- 
rowed, and that the limitation of it only precipitated the crisis 
which issued in the restriction bill. A run on the Bank is not a 
proof that the discounts granted by the Bank have been too large, 
unless it be accompanied by a fall in the exchange and a rise in the 
market-price of gold. 

The principles of conduct which ought to guide the Bank direc- 
tors, amidst the various and often opposite one which, in particular 
emergencies, their misgovernment may produce, are described by 
Mr. Thornton with such accuracy, and appear at the same time to 
have been hitherto so imperfectly understood, even by those direc- 
tors themselves, that we are tempted to transcribe im this place 
the excellent passage in which they are recommended. 


*To limit the total amount of paper issued, and to resort for this 
purpose, whenever the temptation to borrow is strong, to some effectual 
principle of restriction, in no case however materially to diminish the — 
sum in circulation, but to let it vibrate only within certain limits; to 
afford a slow and cautious extension of it as the general trade of the 
kingdom enlarges itself; to allow of some special though temporary :n- 
Crease, in the event of any extraordinary alarm or difficulty, as the best 
means of preventing a great demand at home for guineas; and to leas 
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to the side of diminution in the case of gold going abroad, and of the 
general exc continuing long unfavourable; this seems to be the 
true policy of the directors of an institution circumstanced like that of 
the Bank of England. To suffer either the solicitations of merchants 
or the wishes of Government to determine the measure of the Bank is- 
sues is unquestionably to adopt a very false principle of conduct.’ 


We have only to add a few words on the peculiar manner in which 
the principles of depreciation apply to the present unexampled 
crisis. Let it be coneeded that the demand for discounts may pos- 
sibly be excessive, and the nomena now before us admit of a 
very simple explanation. e general apprehensions entertained 
in this country that the ports of the continent will soon be shut 
against us, have produced, as we suspect, in the mercantile world, 


a general tendency to speculate largely, while yet there is time, in ° 


goods from the’continent. In order that such speculations may be 
indulged im, an immediate and unusual outlay of capital is necessary. 
A more than ordinary press of applications is, therefore, made to 
the Bank for advances to that end; and is made, as we will sup- 
pose, successfully. ‘Thus paper is increased for the sake of supply- 
mg capital to the merchants ; a capital which they are glad to pro- 
cure to almost any amount, at a period when speculation is so much 
alive, in consideration of paying for it an interest merely of five per 
cent. ‘The infallible results are, the small but progressive super- 
abundance of paper, and the gradual disappearance of gold. It 
has been before mentioned, however, that, but for the Bank-restric- 
tion-bill, these results would correct themselves. ‘The run on the 
Bank for gold would frighten the directors into a conviction of the 
-imprudence of their issues, and would check that facility with which 
they are now in danger of lending themselves to the applications of 
the merchants. At present, this corrective principle has been taken 
out of the system ; for though, when the supposed crisis is over, the 
applications of the merchants must abate, they will probably still 
be sufficiently numerous to enable the Bank to maintain its notes 
at nearly their increased amount. That this theory is not without 
plausibility, may be inferred from the fact that, within the last year, 
the Bank paper appears to have sensibly increased. 

The hypothesis of some practical men is, that the existing scarcity 
of coin has arisen, not from the increase of the issues of the Bank, 
but from the greatness of the imports, either recently effected, or 
now under orders, from the continent. -It has been shewn that 
there is no inconsistency between these two suppositions. The 
scarcity of specie has very probably been occasioned by the immense 
imports lately made or now making from the continent ; but those 
immense imports, it may equally and very consistently be affirmed, 
have been promoted by a spirit of speculation arising from the er 
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sumed facility of obtaining discounts. Thus, then, the solution, 
which has just been hazarded, of the circumstance in question, ap- 
pears to have this characteristic property of truth, that it accounts 
for all the various phenomena of the case, and reconciles those which 
at first view seem the, most discordant. It should be remarked, 
however, that this solution has been rather glanced at than fully 
opened, 

Throughout the whole of the preceding imperfect disquisition, 
we have, im speaking of discounts, confined ourselves, for the sake 
of simplicity, to the Bank of England. It is, however, perfectly 
understood that the paper of the country banks conforms itself im 
value to Bank of England paper, for which it is mterchangeadle ; 
and it therefore entirely falls within the general scope of the reu.arks 
which we have ventured to offer. 

We are unwilling to conclude, without suggesting that, whe 
the trading world, which undoubtedly have experienced many tem- 
porary advantages from the extension of paper-credit, shall be com- 
pelled to tread back their steps, they must expect to mcur a degree 
of inconvenience proportional to the extraordinary ease which they 
have enjoyed. Care undoubtedly must be taken that any reduction 
of paper which is attempted should be slow and gradual. The 
blame of all the new inconveniences that will be fe!t, will be thrown 
on those who administer, or rather who suggest the remedy; but, 
in truth, in proposing to arrest the evil at the moment when it has 
clearly manifested itself, aud before it has yet made a dangerous 

ogress, they will have performed a signal public service. Sir 

ilip Franeis and Mr. Ricardo seem not suilicieutly sensibie. of 
the delicacy which is necessary m this matter. They appear not to 
be aware that it is chiefly through the medium of an increase or 
diminution of mercantile confidence, a thing in its nature most de- 
licate, that an increase or diminution of paper produces its effect 
on the price of articles, and also on the exchange. Rough or hasty 
measures may plunge us into calamities far more deplorable than 
those from which we seek to extricate ourselves. 


Arr. XIII. Journal @’ “ Voyage dans la Turquie d’ Asie et la 
Perse, fait en 1807, e¢ 1808. 8vo. Paris, 1809. pp. 128. 


ig was to be expected that the restless actiyity of our enemy 
~ would stimulate him to meditate some attack on our posessions 
in India, and that emissaries would be dispatched mto the neigh- 
bouring countries in order to prepare the way for his ambitious 
schemes. France caa only injure our Eastern empire through the 

VOL. Ill. NO. v. L medium 
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medium of Persia; an embassy was therefore sent to that country. 
Little, however, bas hitherto been known of what was done on this 
occasion. The work before us, scanty and deficient as it is in the 
means of information, will yet be read with some interest as the 
only publication which has appeared on the subject. We shall 
éndeavour to lay the substance of it before our readers; correcting 
a few of its mistakes, and supplying a few of its deficiencies, as we 


On the 10th of September, 1807, the French mission left Con- 
stantinople. It consisted of General Gardanne the ambassador, 
his vr the author, we believe, of the present Journal, and 
about twenty other persons, whose names are given, and among 
whom we find six engineers and two officers of artillery. Military 
men, it appears, are constantly employed by Buonaparte as diplo- 
matic agents. mces from place to place are given in 
hours according to the Eastern mode of computation. A few 
slight desultory remarks are made. on the appearance of the 
country; its produce, commerce, and manufactures, and on the 
manners of the people. 

During our perusal of this volume, we should, more than once, 
have entertamed a suspicion that its pages had been subjected to the 


inspection of the Parisian police, were it not for the smattering of | 


mineralogical science which prevails throughout France; since we 
cannot believe even the censors of the press to have been so 
grossly ignorant as to suffer such errors, as the. following, to 
escape their friendly revision. ‘ Before you arrive at the river Ki- 
sil-simak, you cross some metallic mountains. You are dazzled by 
the reverberation of the sun from these brilliant stones of iron and 
lead.’ ‘ Vous étes €bloui la reverbération du soleil sur ces 
pierres brillantes de fer et de plomb. p-9. What can the author 
mean? Of all the ores of iron, the only varieties which exhibit a 
character of metallic lustre, are those oxides denominated specular, 
chiefly found in the Isle of Elba. These, when exposed to the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, are ily decomposed. As for his 
pierres brillantes de plomb, unless he alludes to the sulphurets of 
that metal, which are similarly affected, his remarks are sheer non- 
sense. Without the slightest suspicion of his ignorance, however, 
he .adds, page 15, ‘ Le reflet du soleil sur les parties métalliques 
qu’elles renferment, produit un coup d’ceil magnifique.’ These disco- 
veries in mineralogy are paralleled by his critical acquaintance with 
the Latin language. ‘ Nous voyons des tumulus.’ ‘ J’ai vii des 
villages qui paroissent construits sur des tumulus, &c.’ 

- At Lori, our traveller first sees a troop of Kurds on the moun- 
tains: he then proceeds to Tolos ; here, he tells us, he discovered 
that the Persian ambassador who accompanied wt 
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along with him some women whom he bought at i > 
and who were obliged to cook for him every evening, after having 
been ail the day on horseback. This leads to a comparative state- 
ment, not altogether novel, of the situation of females in the East 
and in Europe, ih the course of which, he becomes highly senti- 
mental on the subject of matrimony, which, we are pleased to find, 
was ennobled by the patriarchs; ‘ l'état de marriage étoit toujours 
grand chez les patriarchs.’ p. 19. 

At Eledgia, the inhabitants were not at first disposed to receive 
them; however, sdys our author, ‘ nos maniéres hommétes nous les 
coucilient.’ They then reached Erzerum, where they found Yusuf 
Pasha, who, in the invasion of pt, had been opposed to Kleber. 
He spoke with admiration of the Emperor Napoleon, whom, to the 
‘manifest prejudice of our Richard, he called ‘ Coeur de lion,’ p. 22. 
The French ambassador consequently made him a present of a pait 
of Versailles pistols, and a portrait of the Emperor, by Andrieux. 
We suspect a little confusion here. Yusuf Pasha was too well ac- 
quainted with the characteristic qualities of a lion to give them to a 
fugitive and a traitor, such as Buonaparte assuredly was; and must 
have laboured under some mistake. The ambassador, of course, 
could have set him right, but his ‘ maniéres honnétes’ probably for- 
bade it; and thus Coeur de Lion, second of the name, is now the 
French Emperor. t 

A few days after, they discovered Mount Ararat, hoar with 
eternal snow, aud cloud-capped. What connection there is be- 
tween Ararat, the ark, and Buonaparte, we cannot tell ; but here, 
says the writer, ‘ Ambassadeur a l’ideé d’élever un monument a 
Yempereur. II fait graver sur une pierre du coté de la Perse, le 


' nom de Napoléon.’ We hope, for the sake of justice; that the 


name of Noah was engraved on that side of the stone which looked 
towards Mount Ararat. We should notike to have the memory 
of the good old patriarch supplanted, even in the minds of the simple 
natives of Etmiatzin, by this new ‘ ami du genre humain,’ this se- 
cond regenerator of mankind. At the foot of the mountain is the 
monastery of Etmiatzin; which the Russians attacked in 1805: it 
‘appears that they pillaged the treasury and library. The Persians, 
who came after them, in humble imitation of their civilized neigh- 
bours, made cartridges of the books which remained, and bullets of 


the types. 

were introduced to the Pasha ; and the ambas- 
sador took the opportunity of presenting him with a portrait of 
Buona , and the Bulletin of the battle of Yena, translated into 
Turkish. p. 30. It is impossible, amidst all the fopperies of this mis- 
sion, not to respect the zeal and dexterity with which the members 
of it contrive to disseminate the reputation of their master, and the 
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terror of his arms. Circumstances have made even the character- 
istic vanity of a Frenchman formidable ; and the common modes 
of warfare are no longer sufficient for the encounter of so subtle 
and versatile a foe. ‘They now reached the frontiers of Persia. 
‘ Nous voila, exclaims our vivacious traveller, ‘ dans la patrie des 
anciens Parthes.’ This rekindles all bis classical ardour, and he in- 
forms us with great triumph, that Strabo, Plutarch, and others, 
whose names he has forgotten, have mentioned this celebrated coun- 
try: he also condescends to notice a few moderns who have done 
the same, and among them le Colonel Rennell. p. 31. What is, 
however, of more uuportance than either his learning or his enthu- 
siasm, is the incidental commendation which he bestows on the ce- 
lerity of the Persian couriers. The victory of Austerlitz, he says, 
was kuiown at Twhran, the capital of Persia, on the 45th day after 
the battle. 

At Tebriz; (Tauris,) they saw Abbas-Mirza, the third son of the 
King of Persia, destined one day to be his heir, as he is born of 
the noblest of the King’s wives, of the Kadjar race. He has fre- 
quently commanded the Persian army against the Russians in Geor- 
gia. What, however, M. Gardanne did not know, or did not think 
worth communicating, is, that this young Prince is fond of litera- 
ture, and is new sedulously engaged in studying the Persic transla- 
tion of the New Testament. At Tebriz is a very good cannon 
foundery. The French ambassador, in an audience with the Grand 
Vizir, observed that he was charged, not with letters, but with 
words, for Abbas-Mirza. ‘The Vizir, not to be out-done in civility, 
answered, ‘ letters are but paper, but the words of an ambassador 
ure precious stones.’ 

‘They now approached the end of their journey. Some of the 
mission had fallen ill on the road; but, says our author very coolly, 
‘ on ne s’arréte jamais pour eux.’ p.41. ‘This is ¢ selon les regles ;’ 
a Frenchman is imcapable of pity, and has just so far the advantage 
of a tiger that he does not eat those of his species who perish by 
the way. Of Ebher, their next stage, he says nothing. Ebher, or Ab- 
har, as Abulfeda writes it, is the first town where the Persian lan- 
guage is spoken; thence, eastward to India, all is Persian; to the 
west, Turkish. It is the Habor of Scripture. On the 4th of De- 
cember, they entered Tzhran, the pn of Persia, after a: journey 
of 620 leagues. On the 6th, the ambassador waited on the Grand 
Vizir to arrange the ceremony of presentation to the King. The 
Vizir, somewhat unpolitely, dwelt much on the magnificence of the 
embassy from India of Major Malcolm, or, as our author chooses 
to-style him, Lord Malcolm. On the 7th, General Gardanne was 
presented to Feth-Ali-Shah, the present King of Persia. 
This monarch is a celebrated poet. A specimen of - ta- 

ents 
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lents is given in Mr. Franklin’s ‘ Tour to Shiraz.’ On the death 
of Thamas Kouli Kan, there was an interregnum of three years. 
Kerim Khan, the Governor of Shiraz, after a severe struggle with 
his numerous competitors, finally gained possession of the supreme 
authority, which he transmitted, after a long and not unpopular 
reign of thirty years, to his son. The young man had neither the 
talents nor the fortune of his father, and was speedily deposed by 
the governor of Tzhran; whose immediate descendant is now on 
the throne of Persia. : 

The remainder of the volume is nearly filled with idle details of 
what the writer saw at Tehran; these are followed by a sort of 
birth-day ode by the poet-laureat of the day, which is translated 
into prose for the benefit of the Parisians, and forms a singular 
medley of French frippery cut on oriental bombast. The volume 
closes with a journal of the author’s route to Bagdad. When he 
arrives at Kermanchab, the residence of the King’s eldest son, he is 
marvelously surprised to find that the inhabitants know nothing of 
the sovereign or capital of France, ‘ chose difficile 4 concevoir.’ 
p-83. He is, however, so well pleased on the whole with these 
new allies, that on leaving their ‘territory, he cannot refrain 
from pouring forth his friendly vows for their prosperity ; ‘ Puisse 
Feth-Ali-Shah profiter de l’amitié du Grand Napoléon,’ &c. 
p- 87. We shall see presently how the King prized the friendship of 
the Great Napoleon. 

On the state of the war between Russia and Persia he says no- 
thing ; indeed he is miserably deficient on many subjects to which a 
reader would eagerly turn for recent information, while in trite de- 
scriptions of visits of ceremony, complimentary presents, Kc. he is 
tediously circumstantial. ‘The Russians have not been successful in 
their operations. Their last attempt was to seize the castle of Eri- 
van ; in this they failed, and lost 3000 men. They are now at Tif- 
flis, and in some small force in Georgia. On the Caspian, they are 
masters of the coast to Badkow on the west ; and on the east, nearly 
to the Kamchauhs. 

‘ Ispahan,’ says our author, ‘ is in ruins.’ The truth is, that it 
has not yet recovered from the shock which it sustained in the Aff- 
gan invasion; under the protection, however, of the King’s second 

izir, Hagi Mahomed Hussein Khan, it is daily becoming more 
populous and flourishing. ‘Thran has been chosen for the royal 
residence because the king is more concentrated there in his own 
tribe ; his treasure is also there, and he is nearer to the Russian 
frontier. 

‘ The order of the sun was given to General Gardanne and to the 
Secretaries of Legation and officers, p.53. This order, which 
consists of an oval badge, of which the sun is the ceutre, was created 
L3 
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at the instigation: of Gardanne, and conferred on Talleyrand, and 
another minister. ‘That of the French ambassador was set in dia- 
monds ; a similar one was prepared for the English ambassador, Sir 
Harford Jones, who with equal spirit and propriety refused to ac- 
cept it, alledging that it had been created for the French. 

Doctor Salvatori, (p. 72.) started the subject of Vaccination to 
the Grand Vizir at Tzhran, and laboured to prove to him the ad- 
vantages of it in a set conference. The Vizir, however, turned a 
deaf ear to all the arguments of the ‘ dilectus lapis’ of the French 
mission. Vaccination is unknown in Persia; it was tried ouce at 
Bushire by the East India Company's surgeon, but the people 
would not adopt it. 

On the trade of Persia we have a single page. It contains of 
course nothing remarkable, though it gives the author an opportu- 
nity of shewing his acquaintance with ancient history: ‘ In peace, 
Persia by the way of Aleppo will restore to ancient Phenicia its 
splendour, and to Tyre and Sidon their wealth.’ From his pro- 
found acquaintance with the classics, he is also enabled to inform 
us, that Hippocrates, although we cannot tell exactly in what part 
of his works, ‘ advises persons to quit Tzbran early in the summer, 
and remove to the greatest distance possible.’ ‘ Hippocrate dit, 
qu’ il faut partir de Tzhran le plutét possible, et s’en éloigner tant 
que l’on peut.’ p. 55. 

Upon the whole, this volume, trifling as it is, may yet be endured. 
The garrulity of the writer is amusing and innocent enough. He 
is only then positively absurd, when he chuses to write Latin, and to 
talk of the reflection of the sun from metallic mountains. We must 
not omit to call the reader’s attention to the satisfactory air with which 
he records the various occupations of the members of the embassy, 
which he, ‘ good easy man,’ did not imagine would be soon de- 
ranged by our intrusion. And here again, we are compelled to ex- 
press our respect for the unwearied energy of this extraordinary 
people. Would to heaven we could infuse 2ome portion of it into 
the sound and estimable qualities of our couutrymen! We should 
not then probably hear of their sitting whole days with their faces 
between their hands, while the storm was pees around them ; 
nor read of their blundering through a friendly country, and starvi 
from house to house, for want of a few words, which the study of 
a single morning would easily supply. —But to our author. 


‘ Every one is at workin the legation. Our worthy fathers are tak- 
ing an account of the number of Catholics. The officers are arranging 
their topographical journals. Doctor Salvatori is writing a memoir on 
the climate and its diseases. Mr. Rousseau composes elegantly in Per- 
sian; others are at work on history and geography. Mr. Lasard is oc- 


cupied with mineralogy. Every body is trying to speak ee p- 73. 


We 
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‘ Sudden these honours shall be snatch’d away.’ The French 
were, without doubt, anticipating great and glorious results from 
the labours of their countrymen: they did not dream that Gar- 
danne, like Sir Martin, was fumbling on the lute when all the music 
was over, or that the Persians could shew any thing like indifference 
to an alliance with the Emperor of the West, who, like the Roman, 
has tweuty legions at his nod. With what surprize must the peo- 
ple of Paris have heard, that the whole F mission had been 
completely routed ! Gardaune left Tazhran the day before our em- 
bassy entered it, and was forced to quit the Persian territory at Tif- 
flis. Two Frenchmen, the most dangerous, as well as the most 
able and active, were left by him at Tehran. Sir H. Jones, how- 
ever, had them sent out of the country; and it may be safely said, 
that there is not at present a single Frenchman in the whole of the 
Shah’s dominions. 

The Gallican mission being thus thwarted in its yews, and a re- 
newal of our alliance with Persia having commenced with the He- 
gira of General Gardanne, we trust that nothing will occur to in- 
terrupt its continuance. The embassy of Major Malcolm, as we 
have seen above, was not forgotten by the Persians. We are in- 
formed by Ms. Franklin, ‘ that the departure of it was viewed with 
regret; and that another was most anxiously wished for by all de- 
seriptions of people.’ p. 10. Sir Harford Jones has accordingly 
been received with every mark of distinction and regard. His long 
residence at Bagdad, his acquaintance with India, and knowledge of 
the , manners, and politics of Persia, together with the en- 
ergy, activity, and enterprize of his character, warrant us in believ- 
ing, that nothing will be omitted to frustrate every effort of French 
intrigue ; and to establish on the firmest basis our relations of friend- 
ship and harmony with Persia, on the preservation of which must 
in a great measure depend the stability of our Indian empire. 


Ant. XIV. Evgimids Tedsades. Euripidis Troudes, partim Codi- 


cum Manuscriptorux,, partim ope conjecturarum emendata. 
Subjicitur Appendix, in quad Carminibus Euripideis que culgd 
habentur Monostrophica verus et vetus ordo nunc demum resti- 
tuitur. Studio G. Burges, A. B. Trin. Coll. Cantabrigie. 
Deighton. 1807. 

Evprids Euripidis Phenisse. Cum Notulis edidit G. 
Burges, A. B. Londini. Lunn. 1809. 


__A, NEW and complete edition of the works of Euripides has long 
been wanted. Not that this poet has been altogether unfortu- 
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nate either in the number or excellence of his editors ; but that the 
~ more valuable editions of his works have not been placed sufficiently 
within the reach of scholars. Porson saw, and began to remedy 
this want. He published the Hecuba, the Orestes, the Phwenisse, 
and the Medea in a state which presented a specimen of perfection, 
perhaps never before attamed. He gave these plays to the world 
cleared of the inaccuracies of Musgrave, the temerities of Valcke- 
niaer, and the absurdities and corruptions of Barnes: he collated 
all the MSS. and by the help of this collation, and his own pro- 
found knowledge of the Greek language, he detected errors, and 
corrected barbarisms, without number. He enriched the whole 
with a code of metrical laws, discovered by the most stupendous 
learning, and supported by irresistible ingenuity. He added to this 
mass of knowledge and acuteness of critical science, another quali- 
fication, perhaps yet more rare in a commentator: those who have 
been accustomed to the fierce squabbles of critics will be as- 
tonished to learn, that this great man never insulted over the errors 
of his predecessors, never enjoyed a malicious triumph in exposing 
* the folly of commentators and printers.’ 


The premature death of such an editor, when he had completed 


only four of the nineteen plays, yet extant, of Euripides, is, we fear, 
an irreparable loss. We utterly despair of seeing the remainder 
published with the same purity of text, and adorned and elucidated 
with the same ability of comment. But such is the unhappiness of 
man: the operations of genius are sometimes retarded by indo- 
lence, and sometimes frustrated by premature dissolution, while 
dulness toils on for the torment of mankind. Porson edits less than 
a quarter of his author, and dies ; Barnes is permitted to drudge on 
to the end of his labour, and overwhelm the world with the publi- 
cation of a mass of gossiping, appended to a corrupt text of not 
only all the plays extant, but the fragments and epistles of Eu- 
ripides. 

Since Porson, Euripides has been undertaken by Mr. Burges, a 
young man, it seems, of considerable learning, but who has not al- 
ways the judgment to resist the temptation of displaying it in an un- 
seasonable degree. The Troades, the first of the plays he has pub- 
lished, is preceded by a long and rather tedious preface, the chief 
-object of which seems to be, to convince his readers that conjec- 
ture is very necessary in determining the text of the Greek trayedi- 
ans, and that he himself is perfectly acquainted with that species, and 
that extent of it, which is admissible. Upon this principle he acts, 
and calls to his support a variety of anonymous ‘ learned men,’ who 
have of late years favoured the public with their lucubrations on-this 
subject through the medium of different Reviews. With their 
assistance, 
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assistance, backed by a very sufficient share of confidence of his own, 
he enters on his task of correction : not confining himself, however, 
to Euripides, he exercises his pruning-knife with the utmost libera- 
lity upon Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Philemon, Athenzus, 
and many more. : 

It would be. tedious to follow him minutely through all his di- 
gressions and elaborate researches on the omission, repetition, and 
alteration of different letters; we shall therefore content ourselves 
with taking a cursory review of his preface, in which there is cer- 
tainly a considerable share of ingenuity, mixed, however, with a lit- 
tle absurdity, and a great deal of uncertainty. Not half his emen- 
dations would he received by any editor, but himself. ‘The follow- 
ing passage in the Hecuba of Euripides, vv. 1038, 9. 

xas Wyanas, old weg 5 
as edited by Porson, is thus altered by Mr. Burges, xvii. 

This is ingenious: but did Mr. Burges seriously believe the former 
reading to be corrupt? or did he make the alteration merely to ex- 
hibit a specimen of his ingenuity? At any rate, what reader will as- 
sent to it? Yet this is one of those corrections, ‘ quarum eviden- 
tia,’ says Mr. Burges, ‘ vel maximeé dubitantibus se commendabit.’ 
We own ourselves unconvinced both by the positiveness and the ar- 
guments by which it is supported; and continue to prefer the old 
reading to a text so unmercifully hacked to so little purpose. 

Mr. Burges has tried his strength on another passage of the same 
play, vv. 403, 4. but we are so unwilling to disturb the established 
reading, and so alarmed lest an author should be thus gradually frit- 
tered away by conjecture, that we should rather be content with a 
trifling blemish than consent to its removal by any violent distortion, 
We know that we are reading Euripides, and that in Euripides in- 
stances are not wanting of occasional perplexity, repetition, and 
slovenliness ; instances, which, though they may give offence to read- 
ers fastidiously nice, a judicious critic would yet rather preserve, 
than incur the hazard of unauthorised alteration. With the pas- 
sage, however, as edited by Porson on the authority of all the MSS. 
we find not the slightest reason to be dissatisfied : 

This. passage is, in Mr. Burges’s opinion, ‘ 1 corruptissimus, ” 
and the last line is confidently altered to 
Sexiivras indévas xxi. 
This 
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This innovation he, of course, defends by a long chain of reasoning, 
which, however, we know not why, he ipceknitichenntie In Soph, 
Antig. v. 964. tuBees is changed to tes, and if it be allowed that 
ee the sense, which perhaps it may, we shall not object 
to the change, which is ingeniously supported. But of mere wan- 
tonness of alteration there is a good specimen in Mr. Burges’s Ap- 
— to the Troades. The unfortunate subject of it is Eurip, 

ec. v. 285, where, we are told, wéas is to be rejected from its 
place, and ‘ legi debet dems.’ ‘ Inepté,’ says the confident critic, 
* Polyxena vocatur sue matris #éa15.’_ Now, to us it appears, that 
wimg is On every account a better reading than aw. ‘That Hecu- 
ba, recently driven from her city, and cut off from every other rela- 
tion of society, should centre all her joys and all her relations in her 
surviving daughter, and call her, her comfort, her city, her nurse, 
and her staff, is certainly neither very unpoetical, nor very irrational ; 
but where is the boasted propriety of applying the epithet of shield 
to a virgin so weak and helpless ? 

It would not be difficult to point out many more corrections, 
which are not merely proposed, but triumphantly insisted on, by 
this editor, and which, however, we think no critic would be justi- 
fied in admitting ; but as we have other matter to review, and as 
the greater part of these corrections have nothing to do with the 
plays before us, we shall content ourselves with entering a strong 
and decided protest against Mr. Burges’s general system of mistak- 
img conjecture for certainty, and any change whatever for emenda- 
tion. We cannot help thinking, that the authority of Porson is su- 
- perior to that of any learned dabbler in a monthly publication ; and 
that the plays which at present pass under the name of Euripides 
are much more likely to be really his, than if they were re-written 
by the most ingenious of conjectural critics. 

The general style of the Preface is not such as to do it’s author 
much credit ; it is interspersed with several imelegancies and inac- 
curacies. Of this he seemis sensible, and near the conclusion offers 
an apology for it. ‘ Nihil igitur nobis relictum est preter lectori 
intercedere, ut, quecunque in Latinitatem, ut aiunt, peccata sint, ea 
omnia juveni ignoscat, qui, libro tandem emisso, nondum annos vi- 
ginti et unum complevit.’ ‘lo a plea of this kind we can by no 
means assent: a person who undertakes to publish the tragedies of 
Euripides, whatever be his age, ought to be a competent master of 
Latinity ; and even if age be considered, we conceive that any man 
who has completed his twentieth year, and finished -an university 
education, may, if ever, be reasonably expected to have attained a 
classical style. But, not to recur to the passage above, look at the 
opening of the Preface : ‘ Totus jam effluxit annus, ex quo propo- 
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situm meum hujus fabule edende notum fecimus eruditis.’ To 
stumble at the threshold was ancijenily held to be auspicious ; and 
Mr. Burges has more than once, in the course of his preface, re- 
peated this unlucky error. 

Towards the end of it we come to Mr. Burges’s defence of 
his orthography, which rests upon two points, viz. his employing 
the iota adscriptum, instead of the subscriptum, aud adopting 
the Attic termmation of the second person singular of the pre- 
sent and future indicative, s instead of ». To the latter variation we 
most heartily assent, and sincerely hope that future editors will ob- 
serve the same rule; not merely because it is authorised by the ex- 
ample of Porson, but because we think that there should be some 
distinction between the indicative and subjunctive moods. Upon 
this principle Porson adopted it ; and this principle we would earn~ 
estly recommend to the consideration of succeeding critics. We 
confess, however, our unwillingness to go all lengths even with Por- 
son, and, though recommended by him, we cannot approve of Mr. 
Burges’s method of annexing the iota, instead of subscribing it, to 
the connected vowel. ‘ Si mei res fuisset arbitrii,’ says Porson, im 
his note ou Med. v. 6. ‘ iota, quod subscriptum vulgd vocatur, sem- 
per adscripsissem. In MS5. vetustionbus aut adscriptum aut 
omissum est.’ This is authority of no small weight ; but we cannot 
but object to the aukwardness which would inevitably arise from 
the adoption of this new, or this old method, in confounding the 
dative singular and nominative plural of a great number of words, 
Thus, between piigas plural and pésges singular there is no distinction 
but the very uncertain and precarious one of accent ; and in a pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Burges in his preface, ixsivas, it 
requires very prompt acuteuess and uice attention, not to confound 
and as two nominatives. Perhaps, however, this diffi- 
culty is ouly imagmary, and occasioned merely by the novelty of the 
ested. But, at any rate, great innovations should originate with 
great names, and since Porson did not venture to assume this li- 
cence, we wish it had not been introduced by Mr. Burges. 

But Mr. Burges’s grand imnovation, and that in which we shall 
with the greatest difficulty be brought to coincide, is his ingenious. 
conversion of the monostrophic odes of Euripides ito Antistrophics. 
This is attempted in an Appendix, which is confidently announced 
in the title-page of his book, as one ‘in quA carminibus Euripideis, 
que vulgd habentur Monostrophica, verus et velus ordo nunc de- 
mim restituitur.’ With equal boldness he boasts in his preface, 
that the Troades, as published by him, is the only play of Euripides, 
‘que melica carmina scripta priebet eodem fers modo, 
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Atheniensibus (invidia verbo absit) audita.’ This confidence is 
surely sufficiently appalling to deter any one who might wish to raise 
his voice against the insolence of innovation ; but it is a confidence 
which is ill warranted by the subsequent execution. Mr. Burges 
appears to have conceived an implacable aversion from those harm- 
less collections of verses called Monostrophica; to have regarded 
them as intrusive monsters on the beauty of Greek tragedy, and to 
have formed the murderous resolution of exterminating them. For 
our own parts, we are less violent against them, and can even read 
with pleasure a beautiful assemblage of verses and sentiments from 
Sophocles or Euripides, without feeling any tormenting propensity 
to cut them in two, and then hack and mangle them till we have 
made the latter halves exactly agree with the former in number 
and species of verse. Yet we will confess, that ceteris paribus, 
we should prefer an antistrophic to a monostrophic ode. The 
former is more beautiful, more regular, more social; but since 
the latter violates no express law, and does not include any 
thing particularly barbarous, we can by no means consent that any 
tragic ode should undergo the proposed change at the risk of inter- 
polation, omission, and distortion. Let us examirc Mr. Burges’s 
attempts, and see how far they are plausible, cud how far imad- 
missible. 

The first ode arranged in this curious appendix is from the Sup- 
plices, v. 996, &c. beginning, +i Qéyyes, this, however, was 
before an Antistrophic ode, and is here only new moulded. It has 
undergone, indeed, a singular alteration; but as it does not come im- 
mediately under the species of mutilations we are now considering, 
we shall not stop to examine the propriety or impropriety of the 
_ change, but proceed to the text, which is from the A gy we in 

Tauris, v. 1234, &c. “Evwass Aatiis Ke. r. Burges 
is not the first who conceived that this ode had been corrupted 
from an Antistrophic to its present form: Tyrwhitt, as he himself 
informs us, had suggested the idea; and Musgrave, following 
his hint, ‘ nonnulla peregregié tractavit: tractavit quoque Jacob- 
sius in Animadversionum p. 87. It is now first digested into 
its new form by the present editor, and divided, certainly with 
very plausible ingenuity, into a corresponding strophe and anti- 
strophe. But in altering it to his purpose, Mr. — should at 
least have so far consulted the scrupulousness and delicacy of less 
daring critics, as not wantonly to change where change was unneces- 
sary. Instead of this we have in the very beginning @ +’ alter- 
ed to ée*; by which two lines are needlessly transferred from 
Diana to Apollo. Then there is for roxit 
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for xrAiwa Aric’, avast’ for avak, and & wewgeras, ra 


for ra though in either of these cases, 
the former reading would have agreed equally well with the metre, 
and in the second instance ar we think, have been decidedly 
superior in pomt of sense. Besides these, there are other 
variations from the former editions, one or two omissions, and 
transpositions sometimes to a forgetful distance: but then we have 
one or two words very properly restored from the MSS. which 
militate for the proposed system, and which had been omitted by 
Aldus, and, of course, by all the subsequent editors. Upon the 
whole, we are pleased with the ingenuity displayed in this first spe- 
cimen, and are inclined to believe that Mr. Sew may not be far 
from the truth in supposing the ode to have been vriginally antistro- 
phic; but we are by no means equally positive, that the ‘ verus et 
vetus ordo’ is altogether restored to it, and that its verses are now 
arranged ‘ eodem feré modo, ac ipsis Atheniensibus audita’: we 
even question, whether, after so much transposition and alteration, 
we may not have wandered farther from the original text than 
Barnes himself. 

The next attempt of Mr. Burges is upon an Anapestic system 
from the Heraclide ; and here his work was necessarily less diffi- 
cult on account of the very accommodating nature of the anapes- 
tic verse, which admits indiscriminately either anapest, dactyl, or 
spondee. There is nothing, therefore, to be done, but to split the 
whole system exactly in two, and set to work upon the latter half, 
dividing the verses and transposing the feet so as to correspond with 
the strophe. Yet, even in this case, the alterations are numerous : 
one of them, Mr. Burges tells us, is required by the metre, that 
is, of course, the metre as regulated in the former editions; be- 
cause, if he argues from his own regulation, he argues from 
what is not conceded to him. Why may not the line allu- 
ded to, mgoowirms be suffered to pass as an anap. 
dim. cat.? But if the proposed alteration be received, what, after 
all, does Mr. Burges gain for Euripides? An uncouth sort 
of antistrophic, such as does not elsewhere occur in any of the 
Greek tragedians—anapestic throughout! However, one anapes- 
tic system is thus easily dispatched, and another follows from the 
lin. Having already noticed the fallacy of this kind of version, 
we shall not particularly examine the present attempt, but just ob- 
serve the cool assurance of the author in transposing five whole 


* Of wgormirv: the second syllable is, of course, properly short; but, we presume, 
Mr. Burges will not dispute its’right to poetical elongation. , ' 
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lines without apology; as if it were at all likely that any copy- 


ist should have wilfully made such a transposition, or that the - 


words should have arranged themselves in so clear an order as that 
in which they stand in former copies. 

A long tmonostrophic ode from the Iphigenia in Tauris, is di- 
vided by Mr. Burges into no less than six strophes and antistro- 
ples it begitis at v. 123, and to give our readers a tolerable idea 
of the liberties used to support the system which is thus propa- 
fated, like a false religion, by fire and sword, we will here print 

r. Burges’s first strophe and antistrophe, (for the whole is much 
téo long,) preceded by the same passage as it stood before. 


"Ev@apier’, J 
ovyxupicas witgas 
"Evdisve valovres. 

"Q Aatis, 
ovetla, 
Teds cay 
Nasr xevongers Seiynus, 

coves 
KAndsys dra 

“E wigyss. 

Kas thiyn, ivdirdgws 
"Egadrabac 

Tlatgwwy Peas. 

Xo. ti tive Pporrsd” 
"2 wits ras Tedsas wigyes 
“EASovt0g ody 
Xirsovadta, 
Tar Ar Tow 


Here follows Mr. Burges’s division into strophe and antistrophe: 


ore. a. 
"10. "2 wits worre 
ivotaws xevongess, valores. 

ther ‘Tar Agytion Tair 
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If there be any of our readers who are pleased with this new 
dress, we would recommend to: them the purchase of Mr. Bur- 
ges’s volume ; but they are, probably, fastidious, and think, with us, 
that every change is not necessarily an improvement, and that it is 
more desirable to have the real works of Suripides, than the most 
regular antistrophic systems that can be interwoven with his writ- 
ings by modern ingenuity. From such, Mr. Burges will not gain 
much commendation ; and; indeed, any one who is conversant with 
that excellent art, recommended by certain schoolmasters, of taking 
afew lines from Virgil and turning them into sapphic or alcaic 
verse, would not find much difficulty in converting the choruses of 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, into a new form. Whether 
he would exhibit as much laborious ingenuity as Mr. Burges, we 
doubt; but he would stand just as good a chance, perhaps, of im- 
proving the purity of the text. With the common method of 
printing the dude, we see no reason whatever to be offended, and 
cannot easily be induced to believe that it ever was in any other 
form than that in which it stood before the present alteration ; and, 
indeed, could we be assured that this was really the case, we should 
still be inclined to search for a less violent reformation of it, than 
that proposed by Mr. Burges. : 

We are afraid of surfeiting our readers by adducing too many 
specimens of Mr. Burges’s unfortunate ingenuity; but we cannot 
omit to remark the utter depravation of Cassandra’s introductory 
little song in the Troades, beginning Sx, wdgexe is. We hoped 
that Mr. Burges would at least have spared this; it is a lively, 
poetical piece, a fit prelude of such a character as that of Cassan- 
dra: it is one of the loveliest gems antiquity has left us, and, as 
such, we grieve to see its lustre dimmed by the rade breath of hy- 
percriticism. ‘There is nothing in it to offend; nothing to raise a 
suspicion of corruption; and, above all, it is surely most improba- 
ble that Cassandra, in the paroxysms of her prophetic madness 
should enter the stage with any other than a monostrophic ode. 
But Mr. Burges js smitten with the love of Antistrophics, and 
seems too much fascinated with his darling object to be caught with 
the minor beauties of poetical spirit. ‘Without remorse, he sets 
down, and digests into a comparatively cold strophe and antistro- 
fie this spirited effusion of imagination, which, in its former dress, 

enchanted the fancy of every reader. The song, in the old 
reading, opens thus 

wagexs Pas” 


Maxacia nar’ “Agyes & 
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To this we find no objection, either in the sense or the metre, 
but Mr. Burges objects to the fifth line, quasi metro ruente: yet 
this unfortunate line appears to be no ways defective as av iamb, 
trim. brachyc, and we do not hesitate to prefer it, as far as metri- 
cal beauty is concerned, to the fourth of the revisal. But our 
readers shall judge. 

Greys, wagers 
Drdya, Pigs 
paxderos, maxagia 
nar" Agyos & 

The sixth of these lines is inserted by Mr. Burges from the Fl. 
MS. the only one im which it is to be found. A little further on, 
v. 323, “Exare is changed, and, we think, very injudiciously, to 
‘ExaBa, because, says Musgrave, ‘ nullas in sacris nuptialibus partes 
habet [habebat] Hecate: multa contra officia erant que ad ma- 
trem sponse pertinebant.’ ‘This argument would be of weight, if 
Cassandra, instead of a mad prophetess, were a sober, deliberate 
young woman, rejoicing in the prospect of a happy marriage ; but 
the case is otherwise, and there is something strikingly terrible in 
the invocation of Hecate, which, if at all obscure, is sufticient- 
ly well explained by Barnes. ‘ Prophetissa Hecatam, infernam 
deam, post Hymeneum nominat, ob infaustas nuptias quas 
vidit se jam cum Agamemnone facturam.’ In v. 328, & xogd¢ sows 
is, we think, neither happily altered by Mr. Burges, nor happily 
explained by Barnes: by the former it is made xg» cover, the accu- 
sative case after dy cd, oiBe, which we think very awkward ; and 
by the latter it is explained as the nominative used for the vocative, 
O sacer chore, whch we think very unnecessary. Why may it not 
be taken literally? "Avays x. a. Lead on the dance, for 
holy is the dance at the happy fortunes of my father. Let us 
not forget that Cassandra is raving. With the aid of several 
changes and omissions ad /ibitum, Mr. Burges bas exhibited this 
sweet little song in a most depraved state ; and we earnestly en- 
treat him, in case his publication ever reaches a second edition, to 
re-consider the subject. All the praise, indeed, which we can be- 
stow on his labours in this fick, is that of considerable learn- 
ing and ingenuity. He is much too contident and too rash to satisfy 
the generality of scholars in the discharge of his critical office. 
Of all editorial faults, this barbarous propensity to mangle the text 
of an author is the most dangerous; and if Mr. Burges proceeds 
with Euripides on his present plan, we much fear that, after 7 
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toil, he will exhibit little more than scraps from the rich banquet 
of the Grecian bard: 

Such then is the new system of antistrophic universality, main- 
tained in this Appendix: it had been better, if, in maiutaining 
it, some consideration had been taken of its extreme uncertainty, 
not to say, utter improbability; and if it had been published with 
a little more diffidence, and a little less offensive pertness and 
positiveness. At any rate, if it had been confined to an Appendix, 
and left to the choice of the reader, its ingenuity might have chal- 
lenged more of praise, and its errors met with less severity of re- 
prehension. But Mr. Burges appears to have argued very natu- 
rally, that if he himself is backward to advance his own emenda- 
tions to the honours of a place in the text, future editors will be 
unwilling to give what he is too diffident to claim ; and the text of 
the Troades and the Pheenisse is accordingly printed with his im- 
provements, or his mutilations. 

Of the remainder of the Appendix, which contains miscellaneous 
criticism and corrections, the ae fault is perplexity; the 
mind is bewildered by the multiplicity of references, and has scarcel 
time to fix itself on one passage, and examine the change sabe 
before it is dragged away to another. Mr. Burges indeed seems 
blest with a rapidity of recollection, and rambles without restraint 
over the whole field of ancient criticism. But with his learning 
and ingenuity, he unites more egotism than becomes so young a 
writer, and very frequently cites his own authority where it would 
have been more desirable to have our scruples removed by that of 
some greater name. He seems to take it for granted that what- 
ever he has laboured to establish, is established; and his common 
resource in making out any case is, ‘ juxta regulam nostram,’ or, 
vide nos ad’ &e. 

We will now briefly examine with what success Mr. Burges has 
edited the Troades and the Pheeniss, indisputably two of the best 
wagedies of Euripides. The Troactes in particular, as Mr. Burges 
justly observes, comprehends in an eminent degree ‘ Euripidis pa- 
thos, judicium Sophoctlis, et AZschyli maguiloquentiam ;’ and, if we 
except that continual innovation in the text which we have so re- 
peatedly noticed, it is edited in a manner not unworthy of its beau- 
ties: the notes are copious and sensible, that is, when they do not 
labour to establish a new reading ; the difficulties of construction are 
in general, satisfactorily explained; and there is a pretty faithful 
acknowledge ment of all the variations from former editions. These 
variations, however, are introduced with the cditor’s accustomed 
rashness, and more, as it should seem, with a view to improve the 
sense, than to restore the true reading. Some of them deserve 
praise; others are not a little ridiculous. In v. 40, adSea for 
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éixrgé, on the authority of the Fl. MS. is a very happy emendation. 


In a note on v. 50, ‘ si codices,’ says Mr. Burges, ‘ omitterent 
[omisissent] @gés, quod ex wages effluxisse potuit, procul dubio re- 
posuissem wdgos iv’ Indeed! this can only be paralleled 
with Warburton’s emendation of a passage in Shakespeare :— 
‘ Whoso draws a sword 7’ th’ presence, ’t ’s death,’ which, as Ed- 
wards observes, reads like a line written for the. pronunciation of 
Cadmus, after his transformation into a serpent. 

At v.98 begins an anapestic system, of which a part is suffered 
to remain in its former condition, and the rest is disposed into anti- 
strophics. Surely this is a strange inconsistency. ‘To this verse 
Mr. Burges has very properly prefixed the name of Hecuba, in- 
- stead of the Chorus, as it stood in the Aldine edition; and we think 
he would have been perfectly justifiable, if he had given to the 
same character the whole of the succeeding passage to the end of 
v. 152. We know that errors innumerable have occurred in x- 
ing the names of the dramatis persone; and surely no admirer of 
Euripides will be inclined to object to the length of Hecuba’s 
speech, as it would then stand. But, in the present arrangement, 
how very abruptly does it begin, wir, x. 7. A. (v. 134) and, 
on the other hand, how very naturally would the Chorus introduce 
itself at v. 153. “Exa@n, ri Swioons. That Mr. Burges 
should suffer vv. 172, 3. to remain as they are, is very inconsistent 
with his usual boldness, and, we may add, with his usual sagacity ; 
if, however, he had nothing better to offer than what he pro 
im his note, it is well that he did not disturb the text. We have 
nothing to propose ; but certainly, as the lines stand at present, the 
Chorus is fully justified in exclaiming, Acyos ; 

We are ata loss to conceive why Mr. Burges is so offended at the 
use of uw» with an indicative: he aA not scrupled to alter vv. 176, 
7. in a very aukward manner, merely for the purpose of exploding 
what he calls ‘ ineptissimam lectionem ;’ yet Porson thought not so, 
nor, we believe, any one else before Mr. Burges. ‘The passage is, 
Bacirsia, cide, wn “Apysion xivras 
What barbarism is there in using »» for num? Yet rather than suf- 
fer this, the indignant editor boldly prints in the text imaxecouéra, 
Racirls, ciSev, And in the Phoenisse, vv. 95, 6, 
he wishes to alter the passa is iv Parragrras, pot 
piv x. In this change Valckeniier coincides, but 
Valckeniier was sometimes too free with his pruning-knife ; and 
Porson, who excelled every editor in his patient forbearance from 
unnecessary alteration, has very properly retained the old reading. 
We wish Mr. Burges would condescend to imitate his scrupulous- 
ness. At wv. $76, 7, , 
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Mr. Burges is unnecessarily puzzled to discover any meaning : it is 
fortunate, and indeed surprizmg, that nothing is altered in the text ; 
but in the note it is proposed’ to read, for 
that is, mad with love, an epithet surely very inapplicable to the 
Grecians collectively. For our parts, we cannot consent to alter 
any thing, and humbly conceive that by a difference of punc- 
tuation the whole sentence may be rendered clear and easy: place 
but a comma after Kéwew, and then it will be naturally translated, 
‘ who have lost thousands on account of one woman and one mar- 
riage, (viz.) in seeking to recover Helen.’ This method of ex- 
planing a preceding by a subsequent line is perfectly in the style 
of Euripides. Mr. Burges is equally unlucky m the change he pro- 
poses in v. 468, paxagiar for waxgdr. Not to mention that the pre- 
sent reading is far superior in sense to that proposed, what sort of 
a trochaic verse would that be, beginning év paxalgiay 2é\scSs? Per- 
haps, however, (for his note seems rather ambiguous,) he wishes to 
expunge the év. If so, the former objection only remains in force 
against the alteration,—a slight one certainly. 

In a note of Musgrave on v. 515 there is a curious question 
started, ‘ quid potissimum mortis generis [genus] expetierit Hecuba. 
Ex mentione colligas, eam cogitdsse de loco, unde 
se precipitem dans, vitam brevi fimiret. At cdm 
memorat, et daxgdois xarazarSeica, nemo non exoptare eam dicat, 
ut in loco solitario sensim se lacrymis et merore conficeret.’ There 
is no doubt but that the latter death is the object of Hecuba’s 
wish, with an evident allusion to the fate of Niobe. We wish Mr. 
Burges had here taken occasion to relieve us awhile from the per- 
plexities of various readings and grammatical minutie, by a com- 
parison of the character of Hecuba, as delineated in this play, with 
that of Constance, as drawn by Shakspeare. There is a striking re- 
semblance between the two, and they possess nearly an equal degree 
of excellence: if Shakspeare be thought to rise superior to Euripi- 
des, it is perhaps chiefly because his character is shorter, a circum- 
stance of incalculable advantage in every representation of strong 
passion. ‘There is the same violence of despair, the same occa- 
sional dignity of sorrow in Hecuba, which interests us so much for 
Lady Constance ; and if we descend to a more particular comparison, 
there is in both these illustrious sufferers the same recollection of 
past happiness contrasted with present wretchedness, the same 


_ *bundant praise of the children who have been torn from them, 


the same rejection of 
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The tender pathos of Hecuba’s lamentation, beginning, 
miciicay, 
would be debased by a comparison with any thing of the pa- 
thetic kind, except the speeches of Constance. We are not 
equally desirous, that Mr. fos should point out. coincidencies of 
individual passages ; but we are rather surprised, that he did not 
see in Hecuba’s and afterwards weir wor’ 
Bes, BiBaxe Teoia, the original of Virgil’s beautiful exclamation, 
‘ Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum.’ 
Before we take leave of the Troades, it will be proper to point 
out a few of the instances in which Mr. Burges has introduced 
variations from the established text. 


Inv. 59. % wéAsog—viv is giyen for w»—dne 

124. "Avaidos Svedguovs for “EAAd dos ivoguece 

133. dvoxrriav xas for AdBav 

136. iué ve rav for re 

148. for sews "yw. ‘ dows,’ says Mr. Bur- 
ges, ‘ frustra defendit Porsonus ad Hec. v. 402.” 

704. for ‘ quod, says Mr. Burges, ‘ frustra defendit 
Valckenaer.’ d 

782. for Ta. 

783. xas fiwres’, the Hl. reading, for piwreré wry the Ald. which 
agrees much better with the rapid flow of the rest of the 
line: ayers, Déigere, piarreré viv, ts, x. Ar. 

790. Mr. Burges retains in the text the right word psas, but in a 
note expresses his penitence for so doing: ‘ Penitet me 
vocis in textu relicte.’ 

831. for xariavow 

853. Suroue sisxos, an excellent emendation of a corrupt text. 

867. itu’, for inal. nas. 

902. icovpémn for drag 

942. nas rad’ iy for aura ray. 

950. for %pwr. 

985. yond” teams codiis for wn wsions cious. 

1030. AaSiw for iASiw. 

1189. xiwa ti xal, a good emendation of 
T insivos De. WoTee 

1207. fig wor for ivruyts wore. 

1213. 60d", iv & for yapors ixegiir. 

1295. évdiv, interpolated. 
‘These are some of the principal variations ; and a reference to the 
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copies will at one glance convince the reader, that though a few 
of them may be just and necessary, the greater part are violent and 
intrusive. Mr. _ nae is a young man: as he grows older, his 
rashness perhaps will cool, and ‘ wait upon his judgment ;’ he will 
then repent of the errors of his youth, and we think it probable 
he may yet be of ‘some service to Euripides or any other of the 
Greek tragedians. 

The Pheenisse “is dedicated ‘ Ricardo Porsono ras Maxagirn.’ 
This is certainly a novel species of dedication, and would seem to 
indicate a more than ordinary veneration for the abilities of that 
great critic. We were naturally therefore led to expect, that the 
Phoenissz was edited on a very different plan from the Troades ; 
that we should find im it none of those mutilations of text and trans- 
formations of odes, of which we have just complained ; but that, 
as Porson himself edited this play, Mr. Burges had reprinted his 
immaculate text; confirmed, by his humble suffrage, Ris conjec- 
tures; and held up the torch to display his glory. Yet, as if to 
do away any unfavourable idea that might be formed of his judg- 
meut from so extraordinary an homage to so extraordinary a man, 
he has abolished the monostrophic odes received by Porson, wan- 
tonly and unjustly disputed his authority, ‘and laboured, with a ten- 
fold obstinacy of corruption, to debase the téxt of his master. It 
is not sufficient to say, as Mr. Burges does in his preface, ‘ nesciunt 
fautores inepti (scil. Porsoni), dum Porsonum quasi murum ahe- 
heum insciti suz pratendunt, quam prorsis cum Porsono dissi- 
deant.” It is Mr. Burges himself who differs from Porson; for 
though in many particular passages Porson might suspect a latent 


‘ corruption, (which no one would dispute,) yet he knew, what Mr. 


Burges appears to have yet to learn, that the difference is great in- 
deed between conjecture and certainty, and that without the latter 
the text of an author is not to be wantonly altered. 

Mr. Burges’s notes on the Pheenisse are trifling in comparison 
with those on the Troades; most of them are in support of new 
readings, some of which are very insipid, and others pre-eminently 
absurd. Emendation cannot be carried to a higher pitch of folly 
than it is in Mr. Burges’s alteration of vv. 1510, 1, which are printed 
by Porson and all preceding editors o& 2 igss, obx BAAR 
Can any thing be more agreeable to the 
usage of the tragedians than the jingle of péry Qévs, or avy thing 
more forcible than the sense of it, murder upon murder? Yet 
this line, which, before we saw Mr. Burges’s edition, we were ac- 
customed to regard as beautiful, well suited to the occasion and the 
character of the speaker, is changed by him to a stupid and almost 
unintelligible line, tgs. iv What pos- 
sible beauty could Mr. Burges discover in this? what a 
3 what 
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what metrical harmony* The play upon words similar in sound, 


he says, is common; but how much more common is the play 
upon the same words! The corruption loses us much in beauty, 
pathos, and sense ; but then it is an alteration, and that alone, we 
suppose, counterbalances every other merit. Upon Mr. Burges’s 
principle, however, we would recommend a correction of a cele- 
brated line in the Ajax of Sophocles, which will give it additional 
beauty. The critics, to be sure, have not suspected it; but then 
the critics never suspected the line above: wiry 
evidently ought to be read éges. 
Tn a note on v. 33, ‘ Nauseam movet,’ says Mr. Burges, ‘ istud 
paddy ter tantillo mtervallo repetitum.’ Would not any one sup- 
— that this note had been written by a man who was opening 
Zuripides for the first ttme? Who could believe it to come from 
the pen of an editor of the Pheenisse; when in this wery 
play, within the space of cight lines (vv. 488—40") we find 
Htgds and AdBev three times each? At v. 207 he renews his attack 
on Porson; the common reading, he says, ‘ Porsonus frustra pa- 
trocinatur.’” We do not think so, and are of opinion, that the 
change boldly inserted in the text by Mr. Burges is altogether un- 
necessary and barbarous. In a note on v. 3$3_of his own edition, 
he observes, ‘ Post ct V. adherent xis 
Perperam; nisi quid in antistrophicis desit.’ Surely this is an in- 
stance of audacity without a parallel: because he chooses to intro- 
duce a correspondence of strophe and antistrophe which never 
existed but in his own imagination, whatever militates against his 
plan must be proscribed without mercy! Such temerity of assertion 
unsupported by argument, so barbarous an application of force where 
no shadow of justice can be brought to detend it, would alone be 
sufficient to convince us of the utter fallacy and absurdity of his sys- 
tem, ‘There is something exquisitely ludicrous in the proposed im- 
provement of v, 562. rinsov; nerdy wiv Quid sibi 
velit istud pir,’ says the editor, ignoro: leg. tev quiesce.’ 
Thanks to the superior judgment of Mr. Bloomfield, the text is suf- 
fered to stand undisgraced by so paltry and senselesg an alteration. 
Mr. Burges’s objection to an anapest in a trochaic verse is well 
founded, and it can only be attributed to an oversight that Porson 
' suffered v. 617 to remain in its present state: Mr. Burges’s own em- 
endation, however, of this line is much too harsh; we had rather 
receive Mr. Bloomfield’s, and read, by a transposition of the two 
words, catgides unless be thought 
_ better. But Mr. Burges’s other objection against this line is, if we 
understand it, perfectly ridiculous. * Est et alia ratio: nemo dicitar 
wargida iferiw.’ We suppose he alludes to the latter part of the verse, 
aud understands the construction to be, yag wareide. Is 
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it The construction evidently is, ydg 
. 

‘The 861 line of this play has hitherto proved the pons criti- 
corum: not even Porson passed over it, and Mr. Burges must be 
content to remain for ever with his brother editors on this side. 
His conjecture, however, which is pro- 
posed with unusual modesty, is not the worst attempt which has 
been made on this uulucky line. Neither Pierson’s 
nor Jacobs’s wass ambos, nor Musgrave’s wae’ dxarSa, can with 
any degree of safety be admitted into the text; and Valckeniier has 
failed entirely. Porson has proposed nothing, but left the text as 
he found it, 6: wae’ deim ‘ eligat lector,’ says he, ‘ quod opti- 
mum est, aut ipse melius aliquid excogitet.’ We hope the passage 
is not quite incurable, and will venture to propose, ds wa» dart. 
The change of © for N (as Porson has somewhere remarked) is very 
slight ; and the sone reading gives a sense perfectly suited to the 
sentence with which it is connected; ‘ hold him there, my son; for 
a pair is every thing; and the foot of an old man is used to er- 

t (or desire) the support of another's hand.” ‘The use of war 
in this absolute sense is common with Euripides, and instances of 
it are to be found in the present play. -’Awmalso, for a pair, oc- 
curs in line 338. 

In wv. 1543, 4, % diguor cxdror Supacs Barer, ne- 
que sensum neque syntaxin video,’ says Mr. Burges.‘ Preetulerim 
xorov Redde “ familie.” And so tupacs 
is to be banished entirely! Here is another unfortunate instance of 
the utter temerity with which this editor comments on Euripides. 
Place but a comma after dépacw, and the supposed obscurity will 
vanish: it would be yet more plam, if i were substituted for ie, 
but even this slight change is not absolutely necessary. Mr. 
Burges confesses that he does not understand v. 1582, ixéric ixérar 
Gigouéra’ we are glad that he has not altered the text, because his al- 
teration would probably have introduced an obscurity into a line of 
which, as it now stands, the translation is very easy and literal: ‘ She 
presented her breast to her sons, a suppliant, raising it in a supplica- 
ting manner. If Mr. Burges does not see the meaning of this, 


_ we refer him to Homer, Il, 22, vv. 79, 80, where Hecuba is repre- 


sented in the same situation with Jocasta, and using the same me- 
thod of supplication to her son: 

There is somewhat better ground for Mr. Burges’s doubting his 

comprehension of v. 1690, which, however, we do not think suffi- 

ciently formidable to baffle an editor’s enquiries, and force him to 
m4 give 
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give it up in Gomes. Creon means, though he expresses himself 
in rather a perplexed style, ‘ You must cease these lamentations 
against your marriage (to my son), lest they prove a pe to your 
husband.’ Or, literally, ‘ You shall not by your lamentations 
carry with yox a pest to your marriage.’ 

We subjoin a small proportion of the arbitrary variations of 
text in this play. 


Inv. 22. for cmsigas 
112. dg’ a mere interpolation. 
182. xoai lor poat. 
185. for Piyyos. 
sixes, interpol:ted to the injury of the sense. 
196. ditto, ditto, 
340. tye, 
428. 4, preferred by Mr. Burges to 4, which had been very pro- 
perly restored by Porson from the MSS. 
639. riivds for 


798. dvgass for 
930. for widuns. 
ps; dvoQiraxt 
999. wogiow tor tyw wogivew. 
1035. lov dgraya. 
1245. we els lor xivdvvev 
1366, 7. xaxdv tor Raguwor- 
1405. re dicdootes xdgas an interpolation. 
1507. omitted. 
1551. dyes tor 
1585. ivdw for 
1600, lor Mporow 
1736. mod tor 
1743. for 
1763. iy for gid. 
1769. for iver. 
1772. tor ix Soper. . 


Now ve will venture to say, that there was not the slightest ne- 
cessity for these alterations, nor is any gne of them justifiable on any 
ground whatever. Mr. Burges’s principal object in the discharge 
of his functions seems to have been to display his own ingenuity, 
and he has laboured more earnestly for alteration than truth. Such 
a man is evidently not the best qualified for the task of an editor; 
and unless time and experience teach him to restrain this unlucky 

propensity, 
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nsity, and indeed to ‘ reform it altogether,’ we would seri- 


| = advise him to relinquish the design announced in his Appendix 


to the Troades, of editing the Choéphore of AEschylus. But, at 
any rate, let him not venture again to incroach on the province of 
Porson. 


Art. XV. A Sermon preached before his Grace the Archbishop 
of York, and the Clergy, at Malton, at the Visitation, August 
1809. By the Rev. Sydney Smith, A. M. Rector of Foston, in 
Yorkshire, and late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 4to. pp. 
22. Carpenter. 1809. 


HE effects of criticism on the minds of authors are various. 
The happy few who can repose on their own judgment, care 
little for the opinion of others. A much greater number, however, 
apparently contrive to keep up their spirits by an artificial disdain ; 
and, while smarting under the sentence passed upon them, either 
dissemble all knowledge of it, or affect to receive it with an air of 
satisfaction. Dr. Darwin used to declare, with every mark of pee- 
vishness and vexation, that he had never. read the ‘ Loves of the'Fri- 
angles ;’ and Sir Fretful Plagiary, when questioned whether he was 
not mortified by the severity of his critics, always exclaimed with an 
ual degree of sincerity and pleasure, ‘ I like it, L like it.’ 

In this scale of feeling, where shall Mr. Smith be decently 
laced? Perhaps, between the Doctor and Sir Fretful: That he 
as not attained to the magnanimity of the latter is evident ; since— 

though his opinions, like those of Socrates, are delivered 
ad omnes 

Occursus hominum—no intimation of his pleasant sensations on 
the publication of our censure, has hitherto reached us. On the 
other hand, it is equally clear, that he has gone somewhat beyond 
the former, who preserved a mulish consistency, aud never hinted 
at his secret acquaintance with a work of which he loudly professed 
that he knew nothing. 

Mr. Smith declares, indeed, that he has not read the second 
number of the Quarterly Review; but he unluckily betrays a know- 
ledge of ifs contents. Critics, we suspect, have feelings different from 
other men. We scruple not to confess, therefore, that whatever 
disregard this geutleman may affect for us, we shall never fail to pay 
adue attention to him. It is unfortunate, indeed, that the writings 
to which he has affixed his name, are so inferior to those which are 
attributed to him by common report ; but he must sink even below 

sermon preached at Malton, before we cease to notice him. 

This sermon is written on the character and duties of the clergy. 
Perhaps 
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it would have produced more effect upon the Yorkshire 


divines had it come from one who had lived longer among them, 
and of the correspondence of whose life with his doctrines, had 
better opportunities of judging; one whom, from long experience, 
they knew to be neither sullied by the little ‘ affectations,’ nor ‘ agita- 
ted by the little vanities of the world,’ whose strict observance of 
* those decencies and proprieties,’ which persons in their profession 
* owe to their situation in society,’ they had remarked through a long 
course of years. Whether the life of Mr. Smith would form an il- 
lustration of his own precepts remains to be proved. But, if we 
rightly recollect dates, he is still to his neighbours a sort of unknown 

rson, and hardly yet tried in his new situation of a parish priest. 

e therefore think, in spite of all the apologies with which he has 
prefaced his advice, that a more judicious topic might: easily have 
been selected. 


In the execution of this sermon there is little to commend. As a - 


system of duties for any body of clergy, it is wretchedly deficient :— 
and really, when we call to mind the rich, the full, the vigorous, 
eloquent, and impassioned manner in which these duties are recom- 
mended and inforced in the writings of our old divines, we are mor- 
tified beyond measure at the absolute poverty, crudeness aud mean- 
ness of the present attempt to mimic them. As a composition, it 
is very imperfect: it has nearly the same merits, and rather more 
than the same defects, which characterize his former publications, 
Mr. Smith never writes but in a loose declamatory way. He is care- 
less of connection, and not very anxious about argument. His 
sole object is to produce an effect at the moment, a strong first im- 
pression upon an audience, and if that can be done, he is very indif- 
ferent as to what may be the result of examination and reflection. 
Perhaps if this criticism were repeated to him, (for he will not read 
it himself,) he might say, that this is in fact the proper business of 
a preacher ; and that if he excites the feelings of his congregation, 
his task has been successfully performed. Be it so. But then he 
should not publish. He should not dissipate the illusion. He 
should not oblige us, as readers, to dissent from that favourable 
jndgment which may have been pronounced upon him by his 
hearers. 

The sermon is followed by two notes, which, though not very: 
long, have, from the singular nature of their contents, attracted 
more notice than the discourse itself. Our readers, perhaps, 
recollect, that in an article upon ‘ two volumes of sermons,’ which 
Mr. Smith published some time ago, we expressed an opinion that 
the author was to a considerable degree infected with the errors of 
the Socinian heresy. This opinion was not thrown out rashly, or 
hastily, whatever Mr, Smith may insinuate, but confirmed by vari- 
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ous extracts, and by arguments founded upon them. To ourcharge 
thus supported, the first note is designed as an answer. 

Mf. Smith sets out by declaring, as we have already observed, that 
he has not seen the article in question. We must however remark, 
. that this is a very unwise mode of proceeding. We can easily con- 
ceive that a man may read a charge which he may not afterwards 
think worthy to be refuted. But we cannot understand how it 
should be worth his while to repel an accusation, though the terms 

in which it is conveyed, and the arguments by which it is support- 
ed, aré to him matters of the most profound indifference. : 

His reply is such as naturally results from this new mode of de- 
fence. He enters into no details, but contents himself with the 
following declaration. 


‘ I have been accused, in the Quarterly Review, of publishing Soci- 
nian doctrines in sermons. At least, I am informed, that such an ac- 
cusation has been made against me, for I have not read it myself. To 
justify such an accusation, I rather think the accuser must have taken 
separate sentences (] do not mean with any bad intention), and given to 
them a strained, and perverted meaning: at least, I can very safely 
say, I never had the most distant notion of preaching against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity; and never was more astonished in my life than to 
hear I was a Socinian. I believe, most firmly, in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and in every iota of every doctrine taught in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Upon the doctrine of the Trinity, in particular, I have al- 
ways thought that the passage in St. John has been given up a great 
deal too easily; and that the concessions upon this point, made by the 
Bishop of Lincoln and others, are replete with the greatest possible 
danger. Should I, at any future period, become so utterly devoid of 
common sense as to write against the doctrines of the Church, I hope 
I shall have, at least, common honesty enough to begin with resigning 
my preferment.’ 

Now, in the first place, we beg leave to ask, whether, if he sus- 
pected us of having garbled our extracts, and elicited sentiments 
from his book which it did not naturally convey, by bringing passa- 
ges together in a relation different from that in which they originally 
stood, the most obvious way would‘not have been to look at the 
article in question, in Order to ascertain how far his suspicions were 
well founded ? And in the next, whether by shewing that our quota- 
tions were uafair, or-our inferences illegitimate, he would not have 
quite as effectually vindicated himself from the charge of heresy, as 
by that formal profession of faith which he has chosen to offer to 

the world. 

For our own part we are still prepared to maintain, not that Mr. 
Smith is a Socimian, but that the passages we produced fairly led to 
that suspicion. And we think Mr. Smith ought to feel obliged to 
us for having given him an opportunity to set himself right in the 
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opinion of the public, and to establish that character for orthodoxy 
which they were calculated to impair.. We would particularly re- 
call the attention of our readers to the Priestleian boldness of 
interpretation with which Mr. Smith has explained away the pas-* 
sage in St. Paul, concerning ‘ the fruits of the spirit,’ (see our first 
vol. p. 389.) and to several other expressions in which our Saviour 
_ is mentioned in a manner utterly inconsistent with the opinions of 
apt ‘strictly attached to the creed of the Church of England. 

obvious tendency of the words is that. which we ascribed to 
them, and we are prepared to prove that such is the sense which 
they bear in works avowedly Socinian. 

; ir, however, any of our readers should still suspect that Mr. 
Smith’s real opinions, notwithstanding his preseut disavowal, do not 
exactly coincide with those of the church of which he is a member 
—and we cannot deny that some doubts of that nature have been 
expressed in our hearing—even we are compelled to become his ad- 
vocates, and vindicate him from the accusation. If Mr. Smith is 
not only not a Socinian, but if in his heart he doubts as to the least’ 
important point of the most abstruse and controverted subject on 
which onr articles have decided ; if, in short, he is not one of the 
most rigorously orthodox divines that exists, he has been guilty of 
the grossest and most disgusting hypocrisy :—he has pronounced 
in the face of the public to which he appeals, and of the church to 
which he belongs, in the most solemn manner, and on the most so- 
lemn subject, a direct, intentional, and scandalous falsehood ;—he 
has acted in a way utterly subversive of all confidence among men ; 
and the greater part of the wretches who retire from a court of jus- 
lice degraded for perjury rank higher im the scale of morality, than 
an educated man olding a respectable place in society, who could 
thus trifle with the most sacred obligations. He could be mduced 
to this base action only by a base motive, that of obviating any dif- 
ficulties which a suspicion of his holdmg opinions different from 
those avowed by the establishment, might throw in the way of his 
preferment ; and of rendering himself a possible object of the bouv- 
ty of ‘his worthy masters and mistresses,’ whenever the golden days 
arrive, in which they shall again dispense the favours of the crown. 
Such must be the case, if Mr. Smith is not sincere. There is no 
alternative. Now this is scarcely to be believed of any gentleman 
of tolerably fair character; still less of a teacher of morality and 
religion, who holds forth in all his writings the most refined sen- 
timents of honour and disinterestedness. 

The style of his profession of faith, however, partakes very much 
of the most offensive peculiarities of his mavner. It is abrupt and 
violent_to a degree which not only shocks gooil taste, but detracts 
considerably from the appearance of sincerity. It seems as if he 
cousidered 
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considered his creed as a sort of nauseous medicine which could 
Only be taken off at a draught, and he looks round for applause at 
the heroic effort by which he has drained the cup to its very dregs. 
But the passage about the verse in St. John is yet more extraordi- 
Has Mr. Smith really gone through the controversy upon 
this subject? And even if he has, is this the light way in which a 
man wholly unknown in the learned world, is entitled to contradict 
the opinion of some of the greatest scholars of Europe? We have, 
however, the mere word of the facetious rector of Foston, opposed to 
the authority and the arguments of a Porson and a Griesbach. Its 
at his command, unsupported by the smallest attempt at reasoning, 
that we are to set aside the opinion of men whose lives have been 
spent in the study of the Greek language, and of biblical criticism, 
and which has been acquiesced in by many of the most competent 
judges both here and abroad. Such audacity (to call it by no coarser 
name) is in itself only calculated to excite laughter and contempt : 
coupled as it is with a most unprovoked’ and unwarrantable men- 
tion of the name of the Bishop of Lincoln, it excites indignation. 
We feel no morbid sensibility for the character of a mitred divine : 
but we cannot see a blow aimed at the head of one of the chiefs of 
the church, a pious, learned, and laborious man, by the hand of ig- 
norance and presumption, without interposing, not tq heal the 
wound, for no wound has been made, but to chastise the assailant. 
The Bishop of Lincoln gives up these verses, not carelessly, and un- 
advisedly, but doubtless because he is persuaded that the cause of 
true Religion can never be so much injured as by resting its defence 
upon passages liable to so much suspicion ; and because he knows, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity by no means depends upon that par- 
ticular passage, but may be satisfactorily deduced from various other 
expressions, and from the general tenor of holy writ. Indeed if we 
were not prevented from harbouring any such notion by Mr. Smith’s 
flaming profession as to the jofa/ accuracy of his creed; and if we 
could doubt the orthodoxy of the divine, without impugning the ho- 
nesty of the man, we should be inclined to suspect that this defence 
of the verses proceeded from a concealed enemy. We are not un- 
aware that the question cannot even yet be regarded as finally and 
incontrovertibly settled; but we apprehend the truth to be that 
Mr. Smith, not having read one syllable upon the subject, but hav- 
ing accidentally heard that there was a disputed verse in St. John 
relative to the doctrine of the Trinity, and that it had been given 
up by the Bishop of Lincoln, thought he conld not do better 
than by one dash of the pen, to shew his knowledge of controversy, 
and the orthodoxy of his belief, at the expense of that prelate’s 
character for discretion, and zeal. 
The singularity of this note has induced us to bestow more atten+ 
tion 
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tion upon it than was perhaps required by its real importance. We 
shall only remark with respect to the last sentence, that we hope Mr, 
Smith does not mean to draw any distinction between writing and 
speaking against the doctrines of the church. What a man says 
may be quite as effectual as what he writes, and according to our 
old-fashioned notions of duty, forms quite as good a reason for re- 
signing his, preferment. 

The next note is merely political, an ebullition of party rage, in 
which Mr. Smith abuses the present ministry with great bitterness, 
talks of ‘ wickedness,’ ‘ weakness,’ ‘ ignorance,’ ‘ temerity,’ after 
the usual fashion of opposition pamphlets, and clamours loudly 
against what, with an obstinacy of misrepresentation hardly to be 
credited, he persists in terming the ‘ persecuting laws’ against the 
Roman Catholics. It is unnecessary to remind the intelligent part 
of our readers, that this is just as if he were to talk of the persecu- 
ting laws against excisemen, custom-house officers, women, and 
minors. The principle in all these cases is exactly the same. The 
legislature, influenced by considerations of equity to the community 
at large, has placed them under certain disqualifications. And this 
is what Mr. Smith is not ashamed to call persecution. It is not 
even intolerance, rightly understood. As to persecutiun, it is some- 
thing whieh has not for a very long period (certainly not during the 
reign of fis present Majesty) been experienced by the Catholics. 
Mr. Smith goes on to assure us, however, that if emancipation is 
refused, the Irish will throw themselves into the arms of France. 
The prophecy has at least this advantage, that it tends to its own 
accomplishment. By constantly magnifying to the Irish their own 
strength, and the oppression under which they labour, (for which by 
the bye emancipation would be no cure,) the advocates of the 


claim contribute to excite that very spirit of rebellion and hatred 
- to England, the fatal consequences of which they depict to us in 
such g 


oomy colours. He is very anxious that his political friends 
should not desist from urging the question—an act of tergiversation 
and inconsistency which, he thinks, would ru‘n them in the estima- 
tion of the public. Yet, if we mistake not, these gentlemen, at least 
that portion of them with which Mr. Smith (as we are told) is most 
closely connected, gave up, without a blush, India, Reform, and 
Peace, all of which they had taught us to believe were vital 
questions in which the honour or the security of the country was 
involved. But Catholic emancipation has some peculiar recom- 
mendations. It is odious to the people, and.painful to the King, 
and therefore it cannot be delayed, without an utter sacrifice of 
character. -And this same decent and sufficient reason, is now 
the sole obstacle to the formation of a strong government ; at a 


moment when, they themselves tell us, the country is in immi- 
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nent danger of total ruin from the weakness and incapacity of the 
present administration. Our notions of duty are somewhat differ- 
ent, but this is not the proper opportunity to discuss them. We 
must attend Mr. Smith. . 

The conduct of the Catholics as to the ‘ veto,’ puzzles him a 
little. Our readers probably recollect, that a supposed concession 
upon this point had been triumphantly stated by their friends in 
both Houses of Parliament, as a complete answer to the objec- 
tions of those who apprehended danger from the dependance of so 
large a body, in spiritual matters, upon a foreign head. This con- 
cession has since been retracted, or, to speak more correctly, dis- 
avowed by the Catholics. For, it is but justice to them to admit, 
that it never appears to have been made in any authentic form, or 
by any persons duly authorized to speak in the name of the whole 
body. The difficulty therefore recurs in all its original force, and, 
we believe, has shaken the faith of many of the most zealous pro- 
selytes to the cause of ‘ emancipation.’ Mr. Smith has no time to 
unravel knots—that is too te in the old and tiresome mode of 
which he utterly despises, and which is so ill suited to 

is lively genius—and the way he takes to cut this, is by no means 
the least curious of the many curious things that are compressed 
into the two short pages which we have been chiefly employed in 
considering. 

* While I am touching upon this point, I cannot help lamenting that 
the Catholics have lately put themselves so much in the wrong, by re- 
fusing to the crown a veto on the appointment of bishops. They should 
be compelled, after all civil. privileges have been granted to them, to 
transmit their episcopal lists to the crown; and if they continued any 
one upon them, to whom pointed objections were made, a power should 
be lodged somewhere or other of sending that man out of the country.’ — 


Now we are by no means so eager as Mr. Smith in, what he 
would term, the cause of religious freedom. We belong to that 
vulgar school of timid churchmen, to whom the elevation of a vast 
body of sectaries to a level with the establishment, is a matter of 
very grave consideration, if not of alarm. We think that something 
is due to the prejudices (supposing them to be no more than preju- 
dices) of nine-tenths of the people of England ; and we are even so 
childish (for which we crave Mr. Smith’s pardon) as to pay some 
regard to the feelings of the King, in whose personal mortification, 
we fairly own, we should not take the smallest pleasure. But in 
our notions of civil liberty, we perceive that we go very far beyond 
this total divine. We think, that to send any man into banishment 
for no crime, but mérely because his own sect have persevered in 
making him an object of their choice, in spite of pointed objections 
urged against him by the ministers of the day, would be an act of 
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insufferable. This is worse than the ostra- 


cism of the Athenian mob. A more atrocious project never entered 
the head of a tyrant, than that of punishing a man because he is be- 
loved, and of making him atone by exile for having presumed to ob- 
tain the confidence, or excite the admiration of his countrymen. A 
law sanctioning such an act, would hardly deserve the name of a law. 


It would be nothing, more than a denial of justice and personal secu- 


rity, to a whole class of men. Nay, we do not scruple to say, that 
instead of considering it, like Mr. ‘Smith, in the light of a mere sa- 
hutary regulation with which the Catholics ought to comply as the 
price of the boon they are to receive, we think that if the whole 
amount of their claim were offered to them on such a condition, 
they would do ill for themselves, and their posterity, if they did not 
spurn at a concession which came accompanied by so ignominious 
a badge of political degradation. - But it 1s wasting words to refute 
such absurdities. They only requireto be stated. Indeed we must 
do Mr. Smith the credit to believe that if he peruses what he writes, 
or stops to think twice upon any ee he would not. suffer so 

Monstrous a proposition to appear in 
uncandid as to suppose that he would deliberately maintain it. He 
must at once perceive, and if he is wise, acknowledge, that it is 
wholly untenable. But though we willingly forego any inferences 
unfavourable to Mr. Smith’s real intentions and character, he must’ 
not be surprised, if, after such a specimen of precipitation, he 
should hear that we do not pay much deference to his authority. 
‘He must excuse us if we do not consider as quite oracular, the 
opinions of a person, who, though a friend to liberty, nay more, @ 
sort of zealot in its cause, has been found capable, even for a mo- 
ment, of forgetting its most obvious principles. Before we adopt 
his decisions, we must be allowed to call for his arguments; we 
must sift those arguments with care, and even with suspicion ; and 
he must not accuse us of presumption, if we venture to think that 
those who differ from bim, are not to be pronounced lovers of 
despotism, advocates of persecution, destitute of common honesty, 
and common sense. ' 
We pow take our leave of the Sermon and its notes. But, be- 
fore we conclude, we are desirous, through the medium of the 
friend who was good enough to acquaint him with the contents of a 
- former article, to convey to Mr. Smith a little salutary advice. We 
would intreat the gentleman (perchance the lady) to recommend to 
him a little prudence, and a litde forbearance ; to remind him that 
unmeasured severity of invective against others, will naturally pro- 
duce, at the first favourable opportunity, a retort of similar harsh- 
ness upon himself; and that, unless he feels himself completely m- 
vulnerable, the conduct which he has hitherto pursued, is not only 
uncharitable 
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uncharitable and violent, but foolish. He should be told that, al- 
though he possesses some talents, they are by no means, as he sup~ 
poses, of the first order, _He writes in a tone of superiority which 
would hardly be justifiable at the close of a and successful 
literary career, His acquivements are very rate, though he 
wants neither boldness nor dexterity in displaying them to the best 
advantage ; and he is far, very far indeed, from bemg endowed with 
that powerfal, disciplined, and comprehensive mind, which should 
entitle him to decide authoritatively and at once upon the most dif- 
ficult parts of subjects so far removed from one another as bibli+ 
cal criticism and legislation. His style is rapid and lively, but. 
hasty aud inaccurate; and he either despises or is incapable of re- 
gular and finished composition. * 

Humour, indeed, (we speak now generally, of all those perfor- 
mances which have been ascribed to him by common consent,) is his 
stroug point; and here he is often successful; bat even from this 
praise many deductions. must be made. His jokes are broad and- 
coarse; he is altogether a manmerist, and never knows where to 
stop. The ayar seems quite unknownto him. His pleasautry 
does not proceed from keen and well supported irony; just, but 
unexpected comparisons ; but depends, for effect, chiefly upon 
strange polysyllabic epithets, and the endléss enumeration of minute 
circumstances. In this he, no doubt, displays considerable inge- 
nuity, and a strong sense of what is'ludicrous; but his good things 
are almost all prepared after one annies There is some talent, but 
more trick, in thei composition. e thing is well done, but it is 
of a low order; we meet with nothing graceful, nothing exquisite, 
nothing that pleases upon repetition and reflection. In every thing 
that Mr. Smith attempts, in all his ‘ bravura’ passages, serious or 
comic, one is always shocked by some affectation or absurdity ; 
something in direct defiance of all those principles which have been 
established by the authority of the best critics, and the example of 
the best writers ; indeed, bad taste seents to be Mr. Smith’s evil 
nius, both as to sentiment and expression. It is always hovering 
near him, and, like one of the harpies, is sure to pounce down be- 
fore the end of the feast, and spoil the banquet and disgust the 


guests, 
The present publication. is by far the worst of all his perfor- 


* Yet (will it be credited?) style is one of those blessings for which be’ puts up his’ 
ardent prayers. ‘God preserve to us from our earliest 
days, we have endeavoured to gather in grave of ancient leatning.’ p. 15.. 
Certainly, as Mr. Smith observes, ‘ if a man has it in him, he oan do any thing 
where ;’ (p. 12.) yet we should uot dislike to know in what * school’ grave or gay, an 
Specimens of ‘ purity’ could be ‘ gathered’ as we exhibited in a former article, and as 
sould be produced, in almost equal abundance, from the work before us? 

VOL. HI, NO. V. N mances, 
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mances, avowed or imputed. Literary merit it has none; but in 
arrogance, presumption, and absurdity, it far outdoes all his former 
outdoings. Indeed, we regard it as one of the most deplorable 
mistakes that has ever been committed by a man of supposed ta- 
lents. Ina former article, .we ventured to augur some improve- 
ment from those opportunities for study and reflection which a resi- 
dence in the country would afford ; but we were too sanguine in ex- 
pecting any serious improvement from so volatile a gemus. 

Our old acquaintance, Dick Shifter,* suddenly withdrew into the 
country, and the morning after his arrival, wrote his celebrated letter 
on the advantages of a philosophical retreat. He soon, however, 
began to feel that he had proclaimed his opinions before he had well 
considered his new situation. In spite of his professions, ennui 
gained fast upon him, and on the fifth day he hastened back to 
town. 

In his recent address at Malton, Mr. Smith endeavoured to cor- 
rect those false notions which, it seems, made a residence in the 
country rather tedious to some of the Yorkshire divines. ‘ I am 
astonished,’ said he, ‘ any reflecting man can trust himself in the so- 
litude of the country without clinging to the love of knowledge as 
his sheet anchor.’ p. 11. The Yorkshire divines are even now pe- 
rusing his good advice, and blessing him for his beneficial discovery < 
but—Mr. Smith is already in London! 


Art. XVI. Voyage a la Cochinchine, par les. Iles de Madere, 
de Ténériffe et du Cap Verd, le Bresil et [Ile de Java. Par 
John Barrow, &c. Traduit de l’ Anglais, avec de Notes et Ad- 

ditions. Par Malte-Brun. 2Tom. 8vo. avec un Atlas. 
Paris. 1809. 


i our review of M. de Guigne’s Voyage de Peking, (No. iw. 

Art. ii.), we observed that the art of book-making in Paris 
seemed to keep pace with the progress of that branch of trade 
in London. -The perusal of the article before us, one of the re- 
cent importations from the continent, compels us, however re- 
ittciantly, to concede the pas, in this respect, to our neighbours. 
‘To such perfection indeed have they carried this art, that we are 
persuaded, from a comparison of this sample of M. Malte-Brun 
with the work of which it professes to be a translation, that by a 
certain process in transposing the materials, by suppressing some 


* Idler, No. 71. . 
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passages, and interpolating others, an English book may be so di- 


zened out as to bear little or no resémblance to the original. As 
a mere translation from an English author, we should not have | 
thought it necessary to bring this production before the public ; not 
considering it as any part of our duty to examine works of this de- . 
scription, nor to subject an author to a second ordeal, on whom 
gy had been pronounced before the commencement of our , 
abours, But it affords so flagrant an example of the licentious 
arts now practised in France, by which a book may undérgo’ a 
complete metamorphosis under the name of translation, that we . 
could not forbear taking some notice of the imposture. We 
wished moreover for an opportunity of entering our protest against 
the modern trade of book-making im all its branches, as-carried on ’ 
in our own metropolis, by means of which old books are daily’ 
presented to us under new names, and volume heaped upon volume _ 
without any other recommendation than the meretricious trappings _ 
of paper and printing. Another objection we have to urge against ° 
the practice is, the injury that must necessarily be sustained by the 
original authors, not only in the abridgment of their reputation, - 
but also by the diminution in the sale of their works. That class, 
however, of bibliographers, which imposes most on the easy cre-_ 
dulity of the public, consists of voyagers and travel-writers; men 
who, under the mask of publishing accounts of their own adven- 
tures, palin upon the reader their costly quartos, pilfered from 
the labours of their predecessors, eked out by quotations that may 
or may not relate to the subject, by v comparisons and con- 
trasts, and by flights and digressions as wide of the matter in ques- 
tion as the Equator from the Pole. 

Severely, however, as we are disposed to animadvert on ‘this 
species of bibliography, by. which the four quarters of the globe 
may be visited by one whose travels extend not beyond the four 
sides of his library, or a voyage round the world performed, as 
Doctor Francis Gemelli Careri performed it,* without stirring out 
of the city of Naples; we consider M. Malte-Brun as still more re- 
prehensible, for totally perverting and corrupting the text of a work 
which he pretends to translate. ‘The manner in which he has per- ” 
formed his task we shall’ briefly state ; this perhaps may best be 
done by making a few extracts and remarks under the following 
heads: 1. Notes ; 2. Suppressions and Alterations; 3. Additions. 

1. In the first place, however, let us hear what M. Malte-Bran 
has to offer in his own bebalf. 


* Doctor Francis Gemelli Careci published a most ingenious and entertaining account 
of his travels, in six volumes octavo, from the year 1693 to 1698, through Turkey, Per- 
tia, India, China, and New Spain, without setting foot in any one of those countries. 
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* Louvrage Anglais, dont nous offrons au public Frangais une traduc- 
tion, avec des corrections et augmentations, réunit, ce nous semble, & 
V'intérét des renseignemens qu’il renferme, l’intérét des circonstances 
dans lesquelles il paroit. En effet, M. Barrow n’est pas seulement un 


observateur savant et un écrivain distingué ; il est encore Anglais dans | 


- toute la force du terme; pas ses raisonnemens, ses. veux, ses projets, il 
peint, sans le savoir, toute l’arrogance de sa nation, toute l’ambition du 
gouvernement dont il est l'un des agens les plus éclairés.’ 


Having made this prefatory panegyric and attack on the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, he adds, ‘ J’ai corrigé, dans mes notes, quel-_ 


ques erreurs de geographie, physique, - et politique.’ In vain, how- 
ever, have we looked i 
corrections in the, notes of te-Brun; they are in fact of 
little importance, mostly erroneous where they. pretend to correct, 
insolent and petulant on those passages where Mr. Barrow shews 
himself ‘ un Anglais dans toute la force du terme,’ and full of abuse 
inst the ‘ Cabinet of St. James’s.’ He sets out, in the first 
chapter, by displaying his critical acumen in the knowledge of the 
English ienek Pe has suppressed, he says, a passage quoted 
frown Shakespeare, ‘ wherein this tragic poet denominates the 
French a wavering nation,’ which, by the way, he has not sup- 
pressed, but inserted, in the text; observing, in his note, that 
warering nation’ means ‘ une nation flottante.’ This translation, 
though perhaps admissable, cannot fail to bring.to our reader’s re- 
collection, the whimsical conversion of ‘ woe-be-gone’ into ‘ dou- 
jeur-allez-vous-en.’ The suppressed quotation too, happens to be 
from Francis instead of Shakes - Of his petulant humour 
we have an instance in a ieunark on the followimg paragraph.— 
* Misery and ruin. must be the inevitable consequence of that 
island: (Madeira) falling into the hands of the French; on which 
he observes, ‘J’ai laissé subsister cette phrase dans toute son odieuse 
et msolente fausseté.’ We do not see much imsolence, nor indeed 
falsehood in the paragraph; that power which commands the 
ocean, can, at all times, render a distant island dependent for two 
thirds of ‘its subsistence on foreign aid, pros in its own pos- 
session, or miserable in that of an enemy. Me. Barrow having ob- 
served that the English are the only people who purchase Port-wine 
from the Portugueze, M. Malte-Brun knocks him down with this 
Jaconic note: ‘ cela est trés-faux ;’ and when the author remarks 
“ that the conduct of the French on the continent evinces the de- 
. of moderation with which they would exercise the dominion 
of the ocean,’ M. Malte-Brun subjoins ‘ nous laissons subsister 


cette ridicule incartade qui caractégise moins les sentimens de M. ~ 
Barrow que ceux du gouvernement Anglais dont il est constam- 


ment l'orgaue.’ We shail give but one note more, to shew the 
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-pertness and flippancy of M. Malte-Brun. It stands at the com- 


mencement of one of his interpolated chapters. — 

‘ M. Barrow y trace le tableau géneral du Brézil d'une manitre 
certainement bien moins rapide, moins superficielle, moins inexacte que 
ne I’a fait Pinkerton dans sa gCographie, tant vantée par les Anglais et 
per les ignares Anglomanes du continent; mais pour savoir plus que 


. Pinkerton, notre auteur n'est pas encore fort instruit.’ m 


This, we must confess, is but a scurvy return for all the servile 
flattery and outrageous partiality which Mr. Pinkerton, in his 
‘ Recollections of Paris, has bestowed on his French friends ; but 


“we are not much grieved to see an Englishman thus treated, who, at 


a period of life when the passions are generally supposed to subside, 
throws off at once his plodding and laborious habits, and, setting 
up for a Parisian coxcomb, avows, without shame, his preference 
of French follies and French vices to the solid good sense and mo- 
rality of his countrymen. 

A few of his notes, however, are not without their use: such as 
that on Teneriffe, where he enumerates the plants found on that 
island by M. de Labillardiére and M. Bory de Saint Vincent. 
The different measures also of the Pic of Teneriffe, and the extracts 
from accounts of the volcanic eruptions-on that and the neighbour- 
ing islands, are properly enough t under one view. When, 
however, for the sake of mere contiadiction, he asserts that the 
Pic of Teneriffe cannot be seen from a ars o distance than 100 
miles, he betrays a total ignorance of the first elements of geometry. 
He is equally unfortunate in his remarks on Tinto wine and Lon- 
don particular; and he has studied Valentyn to little pu when 
he sets up his authority respecting the Isles of Saint Paul and Am- 
sterdam, where he never was, in ition to that of those who 
have visited and examined them: with attention. 

2. The Suppressions and Alterations are very numerous; they 
occur in almost every ; and where an obnoxious passage is re- 
tained, the expression is entirely changed or the meaning perverted. 
In the first chapter, M. Malte-Brun has suppressed Barrow’s ob- 
servations on a curious meteor seer’ at Madeira ‘ because the au- 


_ thor repeats, imperfectly, what, in France at least, every body 


‘knows on this subject.’ He omits three pages in the second, contain- 
ing an abstract of what is known respecting the Guanches, or 
Aborigines of Teneriffe; why, we cannot discover, except it be 
that in the recital, one Betancour, a Frenchman, is denominated 
‘a famous robber of those days.’ Referring to the suppression 
of several pages in the second and third chapters, he says, 
* J’ai supprimé, entre outres, un passage ob) M. Barrow appli- 

aux thes Canaries les descriptions qv’Homére et Plutarque - 

des Iles Fortunées.—‘ because,’ he goes on to say, ‘I had in- 
tended 
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‘tended to supply its place with a dissertation, in chronological 
order, on all the passages in ancient writers concerning the Fortunate 
Islands, the Hesperides, Gorgones and other Atlantides; but it was 
too scientific and too long to be brought within the limits prescribed 
for this book.’ We shall not presume to form any estimate of the 
loss sustained by the Parisians from this resolution of M. Malie- 
Brun; but we think they may console themselves with the. almost 
absolute certainty, that their ingenious countryman will contrive to 
thrust his ‘ long and scientific dissertation’ into some nook of the 
next book of travels which he undertakes to translate. ; 

The chapter on Rio de Janeiro, he tells us, is ‘ piquant et spiri- 
tuel,’ and he has therefore suffered it to remain, ‘ notwithstanding 
the bitter invectives it contains against the Portuguese and even 
against the French,’ flattermg himself however, ‘ que tout cela con- 
vertira peut-étre quelques Anglomanes du continent.’ The next 
chapter to that on Rio de Janeiro he has wholly blotted out, and 
substituted one of his own, ‘ because he did not think it necessary 
to translate a misplaced digression sur /a liberté des négres, and 
especially as it contains nothing new except an extract of a procla- 
mation by Dessalines.’ This extract, which had been published 
in all the eaaaee of the continent long before the appearance of 
Mr. Barrow’s book, he intrepidly retains in his preface, and boasts 
of having done so because we has thus afforded a proof that the 
French are not slaves. 


* La fidelité avec laquelle nous rapportons ici cette proclamation, ad- 
mirée par M. Barrow, doit prouver a cet écrivain que nous ne sommes 
point esclaves, et que, si nous supprimons quelques-unes de ses décla- 
mations, c’est uniquement pour épargner de l’ennui a nos lecteurs et & 


_ «nous-mémes, et.nullement par ordre, ni dans la crainte d’offenser un 


gouvernement trop puissant et trop éclairé pour ne pas mépriser des 
injures aussi absurdes, aussi gratuites, aussi revoltantes.’ 


All this may sound’remarkably well to a Parisian ear, though 
‘it contains not a word of truth. We are too well acquainted with 
the servile and degraded state of the press in France not to know 
that all offensive matter must be suppressed; and whether this be 
done par ordre of the government, or par crainte of offending that 
government, the operation is precisely the same. 
~ We have already noticed the imperfect acquaintance of M. 
Malte-Brun with the English language: proofs of this might be 
adduced from almost every page; but we shall content ourselves 
with the following extract, which contains a blunder of rather a lu- 
dicrous nature. Barrow says that ‘ the condition of most of the 


petty dealers and mechwics of Madeira, prompts them to add . 


- skirts to their coats, by which they are entitled to the honour of 
_ wearing 
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wearing a mar ah, 48.) This his translator renders, ‘ Les 
petits marchands et les artisans joignent au luxe d’um habit celui 
dune chemise, ce qui les authorise 4 porter une épée.’ 

| Notwithstanding these extraordinary specimens of translation, we 
suspect, from the concluding paragraph of his preface, that his 
great object is to-advertise himself as properly qualified for the per- 
formance of any duty on which his ‘ gouvernement puissant et 
éclairé’ may employ him. 


* Dans toutes ces corrections, ces refutations, ces additions, le public 
Frangais verra, nous l’esperons, les preuves non équivoques de notre at- 
tachement & la grande, la juste cause de la France, qui est Ja cause 
commune de tout le continent.’ 


8. Additions. We have already extended this article too far 
to allow us to enter into a critical examination of those detached 
and complete pieces, inserted under the names of Supplements, 
Memoirs, Dissertations, &c. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with a cursory notice of them. The first is a supplement of twelve 
pages to the author’s chapter on Rio de Janeiro, literally transcribed 
from a German writer of the name of Langstedt, chaplain to an 
Hanoverian regiment in the East Indies; it contains nothing that 
is new, curious or interesting. This supplement is followed by 
‘ A memoir on the Brazils,’ consisting of 106 pages, in which the 
natural and civil history of that vast country is detailed in a de- 
scription wholly formed out of pilferings from other authors, and 
among the rest from poor Pinkerton whom M. Malte-Brun affects 
to despise, and the Abbé Reynal, whose name he mentions but once 
ina note. The names however of Herbelot, D’Anville, Musgrave, 
Barleus, Pernetty, Vasconcellas, Coutinho, Correa de Serra, Ulloa, 
Sery, Lindley, &c. are marshalled in great pomp at the foot of 
every page. The memoir concludes with a tirade, as usual, against 
the detestable designs and extravagant expectations of the cabinet ; 
of St. James’, of which Mr. Barrow is again represented as the a 
constant organ’; while we are modestly assured that it is composed 
after the best authorities, and infinitely superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto published. 

Barrow’s chapter on the Boshuanas is followed by two short 
compositions of M. Malte-Brun: 1, Sur les établissemens a former 
dans le voisinage des Boshuanus. 2%. Mémoire sur lexisience de 
la licorne. The first of these, which occupies eleven pages, con- 
tains no information, and excites no interest; and the second, which 
is merely an historical discussion on the probability of the existence 
of such an animal, is vague and unsatisfactory. [tis known how- 
ever that Aris:otle more than once mentions the monoceros as an 
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animal of the horse tribe; Strabo, as a horse with the head of a 
stag. Pliny describes it as a solidungulous animal, and lian and 
Ctesias both of large and fleet one-horned horses. Among 
the moderns, has described two unicorns which he saw 
at Mecca. Lobo reports them to abound in a certain district of 
Abyssinia, and Thevet asserts that he hunted unicorns with the 
King of Monomotopa. We are told by Garcias that the early 
Portuguese navigators describe an animal which they found between 
the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Corientes, as having the head 
and mane of a horse with a single moveable horn growing on its 
forehead} Sparmann had some intimation of the unicorn at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and mentions the drawings of such an animal 
said to be found in the interior of the country on the sides of ca- 
verns, which have since been discovered and described by Barrow, 
the original of which, this traveller seems to think, may one day be 
found to the northward of the great chain of mountains called the 
Bambos-herg. 
This doubtful point, with others of more importance, will we trust 
. be speedily cleared up. It is now nearly two years since Lord 
Caledon, sent a party, at the head of which was Doctor Cowan, to 
explore the interior of southern Africa, interjacent between 
the Cape of Good Hope, aud the river Zambezé, which falls into 
the Mozambique Channel at Quilamané, in lat. about 18° South; 
down this river he meant to proceed to its mouth, returning from 
thence, by sea, to the Cape. We are happy to have it in our power 
to give some accouut of the progress made by this gentleman. In 
December, 1808, he had reached the river Melippo in the country 
of the Barraloos fear to the southern tropic, having passed the 
- tribe of Booshuanas who were visited by Messrs. Truter and So- 
merville in the year 1802. Such however is the instability of all half- 
civilised settlements, that, in consequence of a feud which broke 
out among them, the town of Leetakoo, containing from ten to fif- 
teen thousand inhabitants, had been totally destroyed, and the two 
ies had separated in opposite directions. From Leetakoo to 
the Barraloos the surface of the country was extremely beautiful, 
and the soil rich and fertile beyond that of any part yet known of 
Soutli Africa. The sivers were frequent, their streams copious, 
and all flowing to the north-westward, being, in all probability, 
branches of the great and rapid Congo which empties its waters 
into the Southern Atlantic in lat. 8° south. 
The Barraloos, it seems, are well acquainted with many of the 


comforts which property can confer; they have fixed habitations, . 


and plenty of cattle, and their land produces corn and various kinds 
of pulse ; they have hired servants, and; with grief we say it, numer- 
ous 
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ous slaves, who are captives made in their wars with the nei 

ing tribes : and, as Dr. Cowan here first heard of white people who 
visited a.nation residing at the distance of three or four days jour- 
ney farther north, it is more than probable, that slavery among the 
Baraloos and their neighbours will be found to date its origin from 
their first uiterconrse with Portuzueze slave traffickers settled on 
the coast of the Mozambique channel. Whatever danger may arise 
to Dr. Cowan and his party from collision with these traders, he 
felt no apprehension from the natives, whom he hitherto had found 
to possess the same benignant and friendly character as that which 
Barrow gives to the Katfers, and Mr. Truter to the Boshuanas. 
Like those, also, they are totally black, and their countenances 
without the least inclination to the negro feature. He had met with 
the camel im its wild state ; an animal which had, hitherto, not been 
supposed to exist in South Africa, or, indeed, any where in a state 
of nature. He had intelligence of a large river called Bampoora, 
running eastward, which be hoped to reach in ten or twelve days ; 
probably the Zambezé, or a considerable branch of it. 

We have also heard, with great pleasure, that a gentleman of the 
name of Lichtenstein, who was tutor in Governor Jansen’s family 
at the Cape, is about to publish an account of the Boshuanas, 
among whom he resided six months, after the visit of Mr. Truter, 
with the view of studying their character, customs, and language. 
His manuscript has been ready for some time; but such is the 
baneful influence of French tyranny over the press in every part of the 
Continent, that no man of honour and nice feeling can stoop to the 
indignity of submitting his sentiments to the revision of a French 
inspector; and Mr. Lichtenstein is, on this account, still in doubt 
whether to publish in Germany or England. 

From the relations of these two enlightened travellers, and from 
Mr. Salt’s- second visit to Abyssinia, we may reasouably expect a 
very valuable addition to our stock of information concerning that 
portion of Africa which lies between the Red Sea and the Cape of 
Good Hope. We sincerely hope that the attention of the African 
Association will be tured to the southern part of this great conti~ 
nent, where there are no relentless Moors to stop the progress of 
the traveller. Already have the northern regions furnished victims 
enough to the thirst after knowledge, and to the gratification of cu- 
riosity. But however great the danger, however hopeless the at~ 
tainment of the object, still new adventurers rush forward. A 
German Gentleman, we understand, is now in London preparing 


. to trace the steps of Mungo Park: for this purpose he has under- 


gone the operation of circumcision ; and, for some time past, ac- 
customed himself to the spare and acrid diet of spiders, ants, and 
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for many weeks, to familiarize himself to the use of two articles, one 
of which is so scarce as to be considered the first of luxuries, and the 
other by ne possibility to be obtained inthe country through 
which he is about to travel ; and by way of seasoning himself for 
the burning sands of Africa, he sleeps, at nights, under a hedge in 
land in the month of December. 

dissertations of M. Malte-Brun are closed by a letter to 
the translator Sur le second voyage en Afrique, par M. Le Vaii- 
fant. We see not the drift of publishing it, unless it be to vary, 
as much as possible, the patch-work of M. Malte-Brun, and to 
teli the world that, instead of the Abbé Philippo being the com- 
anon of the amusing travels published under the name of Le Vail- 

t, the Parisians impute the work to a M. Varon whom nobody 
knows. 

The first addition that occurs in the second volume, is a supple- 
ment of seventeen pages to the author’s chapter on Batavia, chiefly 
compiled from the work of a German author of the name of 
Wurmb: this is followed by.“ A Memoir, of 62 pages, on the 
Island of Java,’ which, we are told, has been new modelled from the 
original, with augmentations from Wurmb, Valentyn, Stavorinus, 
Wollzogen, and ‘Thurnberg. ‘This volume concludes, like the first, 
with three additional sections, the first and second of which, ‘ On the 
fertility of Cochin China,’ and ‘ On a voyage to the kingdom of 
Laos, are not worth the paper on which they are printed, and could 
only be meant to swell the book ; but the third is of some importance : 
it contains a note Sur /e Bohun-upas communiquée par M. Des- 
champs, D. M. From this it appears that M. Deschamps has as- 
sured M. Malte-Brun, not only of the existence of this famous tree, 
_ but of his having seen it himeelf, and cut off branches from the liv- 
ing subject. We wish he had ascertained the class of plants to 
which it belongs, and whether it be a new genus. Mr. Barrow is 
of opinion that the word upas is nothing more than a common ad- 
junct to all poisonous plants, and that the Bohun-upas is, par-ez- 
cellence, the poisonous tree. The fiction of the Dutch surgeon re- 
specting its baneful influence on the surrounding atmosphere, and of 
the almost certain death to the condemned criminals sent to gather 
its juices is, we think, satisfactorily explained by M. Deschamps. 
It is the practice, he says, to send such persons to the low swampy 
and unhealthy islands on the southern coast of Java, where few 
survive the first attack of fever; and, as these islands abound with 
the Bohun-upas, the Javanese attribute the dreadful mortality 
among them, to the exhalations from this pestiferous tree. M. 
Deschamps was one of the naturalists who accompanied Den- 
trecasteaux in search of La Pérouse, and it appears that his manu- 
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the hands of the English. ‘They were claimed,’ says M. Malte- 
Brun, ‘ by Sir Joseph Banks, who promised to take care of them.’ 
Sir Joseph Banks not only promised to take care of them, but, 
after having by a great deal of trouble got them into his possession, 
actually procured a vessel to convey them jo France, where so little 
care was bestowed upon them, that, before they reached Paris, the 
coliection of msects was crumbled to powder, and many of the 
plauts, drawings, and manuscripts, were either lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed. M. Labillardiére has, however, published his part of 
the voyage; that portion of it which relates to the nautical proceed- 
ings has aiso made its appearance in two large quarte volumes, 
copies of which have reached this country among the recent im- 
portation of Freneh books. An examination of this voyage will be 
found in our present Number. 

’ We have now done with this ‘ thmg of shreds and patches,’ and 
have only farther to observe, that it is accompanied with an ‘ Atlas,’ 
or, as we should have called it, a small fasciculus in quarto, of 
plates engraved, as Malte-Brun tells us, in ¢ai/le-douce, but which, 
from their black and smutty appearance, would, in our opinion, be 
better entitled to the designation of tai//le-noire. We cannot, 
however, omit noticing the tendency which this work has, in com- 
mon with almost every other issuing from the Paris press, to ca- 
lumniate and vilify the government of Great Britain. To this, 
however, we have no objection. Better is it, in our opinion, that 
‘ the inveterate hostility of our enemy should continue to be di- 
rected against this country,’ than that, by insidious and insincere pre- 
tensions of amity, he should succeed in lulling us into a false and 
fatal security. 

To those patriots ‘ who cry, peace, peace, where there is no 
peace,’ to those philanthropists whose benevolence extends to the 
Tost distant objects,—while they have little charity for those at 
home, we leave to relate the following most atrocious, but 


“not unparalleled, act of an accomplished Frenchman of the new 


an ‘of morality, which is this instant come to our know- 
ge. 

At the recent capture of Zante bv our arms, was taken pri a 
French Lieutenant-Colone! of the name of Pocris, who is now in 
England, we suppose, on his parole. ‘This person bad been governor 
of Cerigo, but was removed for malversation in bis office. -Among 
his papers were found, in his own writing, letters of an official na- 
ture to his Captain General at Corfu, stating a transaction so hor- 
rible as scarcely to be credited on any testimony but that of the 
About 600 Albanians, men, women, and children, 

1 passed over from the Continent to Cerigo with a view of 
settling on that island. This caused some uneasiness to Pocris, 
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from which he determined to relieve himself in a manner that can 


only be ed in his own words. , 

* Je ferai toumon possible de m’en debarrasser par tous les moyens 
en mon pouvoir, persuadé qu’ indépendemment de toutes les méfiances 
que ces gens-la m’inspirent, leur séjour en cette Isle pourrait m’occa- 
sionner quelque discussion avec nos voisins de la Turquie Européenne.’ 

‘I will exert all my faculties to disembarras myself of these people 
by every possible mode in my power, persuaded that, independent of 
the distrust which they create in my mind, their abode in this island is 
ae to produce some discussions with our neighbours of European 
Turkey.” 

Having taken his resolution, he describes, in his next letter, the 
mode in which he carried it into effect. 

‘ Je fus forcé de leur faire empoisonner les eaux, qui causa la mort de 
yorwg individus; cet événement funeste et impreva les fit mettre a 

voile.’ 

* I was under the necessity of PoIsONING THEIR WELLS, which de- 
stroyed numbers of them; this alarming and unexpected event obliged 
the remainder to fly.’ 

hu: we have sufficient proof that he is not the only French- 
man guilty of so horrible a crime, we believe he is the gnly person 
in existence’ who could relate it in so cool a manner. As a prece- 
dent for the act itself, Pocris had high authority : the conduct of his 
imperial master at Jaffa could not escape him; and the opportunity 
was too good to omit shewing himself a disciple worthy of so hu- 
a teacher, 


Our apprehensions for the safety of Dr. Cowan and his compa- 
pions but too well Scarcely was the ink dr 
which we wrote the preceding article, when the following intelli- 
gence reached us from the Cape of Good Hope. A Portugueze, 
who was at that settlement when the expedition set out, and after- 
-wards sailed for Mozambique, returned to the Cape in October 
last. This man relates, that a report had reached Soffala; just be- 
fore he left it, from the kingdom of Zaire, stating that seven white 
people, travelling in two boats, drawu by oxen, had arrived in that 
country ; that the king, being desirous of obtaining one of these 
’ trayellmg boats, and not succeeding, had set his people upon the 
travellers in the night, who took away one of the boats and put to 
Meath four of the white e; that the remaining three had 
escaped with the other boat. ‘This king of Zaire, as he is called, re- 
sides between two rivers which fall into the Mozambique channel 
near Soffala, and is a mere slave agent to the Portugueze. This, 
in itself, is a suspicious, and, we greatly fear, a fatal circumstance 
for the unfostunate travellers, who had received so much — 
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and protection from the different tribes of people through which they 

; who had: experienced neither danger nor interruption till 
they came within the baneful influence of Cbristiam slave dealers. 
Every thing, indeed, had gone well with them as far as Inhambané, 
which they reached in July. On the receipt of the above men- 
tioned intelligence, Lord Caledon dispatched a small vessel to Sof- 
fala; but no further information had reached the Cape in the early. 
partof December last. 


Arr. XVII. A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and 


systematic Arrangement of the several Branches of Divinity, 
accompanied with an Account, both of tiie principal Authors 
and of the Progress which has been'made at different Periods 
in. Fheological Learning. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 
Pio 


fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. Svo. Part I. 
116, Cambridge, Deighton. London, Rivington. 1809. Fr 


A WANT of attention to the study of theology has been fre- 
quently charged upon the present age. It has been said that, 
while we are ous and active in cultivating other departments 
of literature—while in the study of the ancient classics, of science, 
and of metaphysics, we yield to no former age in spirited diligence 
and successful endeavour—in theology we have exerted no activity 
and displayed no energy: scarcely taking the trouble to sift the 
weighty productions of our learned predecessors; and seldom, if 
cet adding tothe mass of erudition which their industry has piled 
up for us. | 


In considering whether any degree of truth attaches to these ac- 


— two observations principally occur to us. 

the first place, the disposition of the times is rather directed 
towards an extensive and therefore superficial knowledge. The in- 
creased facility of access to various learning has produced the evil. 
of scattering our attention over too wide a field. 2 consequence 
is evident : that application of time and industry which would have 
produced deep erudition in any one department of literature, gene- 
rates only scanty general information, when diffused over many. 
Now, if other subjects have suffered from this cause, theology, 
we apprehend, has felt the evil in a greater degree, from the cir- 
cumstance of its wearing, to many, an uninviting form, and lying 
dispersed through many large and formidable folios, which can only: 
be overcome by persevering industry and patient attention. 

_ In the second, the erudition and diligence of former labourers 
in theological literature have left little compagatively for the moderns 
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the most ample discussion ; and all the leading points have been 
pre-occupied and exhausted. Whether we regard the general evi- 
dences,of the Christian religion, the proofs of its doctrines, the 
criticism aud interpretation of the Scriptures, the controverted 
points of church discipline, the questions at issue with the Metho- 
dist, the Papist, and the Socinian ; so much ha’ been already said, 
and said in the best manner, that no future talent or industry is 
likely to produce much new matter of ‘argument or illustration. 
Thus the business, which is chiefly left for the learned divine of the 
present day, is to select, from the labours of preceding writers, 
what is most useful and important, to bring together their scattered 
- materials under a new form, to condense what is too prolix, to 
modernize what is too antiquated, and to new-model what is too 
ill-arranged, to be greatly 
_If, from the first observation, we are willing to concede that 
there may be some little deficiency in the attention of the present age 
to theology ; we are disposed, from the second, to protest against 
the idea of considering the quantity of theological works issuing 
from the press as the standard by which this attention is to be 
exactly measured. It is a very different thing, to consider the 
—_ of learning that exists, and the quantity that is produced. 
‘The quantity that is produced on any subject depends on the state 
of advancement to which that subject has been brought, and on 
the necessities of the public. Now we have already observed that, 
in regard to theology, much new and original matter is not required ; 
but in the business of reproducing, condensing, and new-modelling 
what is dispersed through the writings of former theologians, much 
has been demanded by the public, and much has accordingly been ’ 
effected by the industry of the learned. We have seen, amongst 
theological books of recent date, so many useful and accurate 
compilations, that not only must the praise of no mean attainments — 
in this study be allowed to the authors, but the character of the age © 
be redeemed by them from all exaggerated accusations of inatten- 
tion to these pursuits. 

‘A far more important question, however, than that which respects: 
the number or the erudition of theologians amongst us, is whether 
the great body of our present clergy are competently furnished with 
the knowledge peculiar to their profession. That they yield to the 
clergy of no former period in general literature and liberal endow-' 


ments, may, we apprehend, be affirmed with the fullest confidence. — 


If, on the subject of their attainments in theology, we express our- 
selves less decidedly, we are rather influenced by complaints which 
‘have proceeded from some of their own body, than from our own 
knowledge or observation. We know several prelates have lamented 
that those who apply for ordination come less prepared by a - 
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of regular study than could be wished. We know also it has been 
objected to our universities, that they do not sufficiently encourage 
attention to theology in those who are destined for the church. 
To this it has been answered, that academical study is rather directed 
towards the improvement of the mental faculties, and the acquire- 
ment of general learning, preparatory to the peculiar studies of the 
profession, than towards the peculiar learning which belongs to the 
profession itself. ‘This answer scarcely appears suflicient, when we 
consider how entirely the universities are nurseries for the sacred 
profession, and how closely the entrance into it follows the termif 
nation of academical studies. Either the course of these studies 
should embrace more of theology, or the time of entering into. 
orders should allow a longer intervening period. We are fully 
aware, that deep erudition is not to be expected in the mass of so 
large a body as the clergy ; and that the character of a truly useful 
and respectable parish-priest may be well*maintained, with a very 
moderate share of what is commonly termed learning. Still we are 
tempted to.ask, why a regular course of preparation should be less 
expected and less sanctioned by custom in this profession than in 
others. In law and physic, a certain peried of professional study 
invariably precedes the exercise of the profession. Nor can it be 
thought unreasonable, that some time and attention should be regu- 
larly directed to theology, before admission to the exercise of cle- 
rical functions. 

But, whatever may be said respecting the state of theological 
learning amongst us, we apprehend that every attempt to encourage 
a more extensive acquaintance with it will be received with plea- 
sure. For this reason, we hasten to introduce to the notice of our 
readers a course of lectures, begun by a distinguished Professor im 
ene of our universities, for the instruction of the theological student, 
The portion now before us is less complete than we could wish ; 
as the author, however, expresses his intention of advancing by 
stated quantities in each year, delay would not have consisted with 
our desire to bestow on the present course that early attention 
which it deserves. The known ability and established character of 
the writer increase in this respect the interest which the importance 
of the subject is calculated to excite. From the translator of Mi- 
chaelis, the theological world is prepared to expect all that can be: 
effected by diligence of research, closeness of reasoning, and extent! 
of erudition, towards the elucidation of any department of study 
to which his attentiou may be directed. 

The plan of the lectures, as stated in the first, is, to describe 
the different parts of theology, to trace their order and connection, | 
to afford some general information on each, and to shew where’ 4 
more may be obtained, The author intends them to serve the same” ; 
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purpose to the student, which a map and book of directions do. 


the traveller, viz. to point out the road, and describe the stages, 
by which he may arrive with the greatest facility, expedition, and 
certainty, at his journey’s end. - 

We are much pleased with the manly tone in which he recom- 
mends a kecn and close inquiry into the grounds of religious belief, 
He leaves to the Mahometan who believes a false religion, and to 
the Papist who has corrupted a true one, to fetter the human mind, 


to encourage ignorance, and to repress rig gy He tells his: 


hearers that they must not be coutent to believe, but that they 
must know why they believe—that they must endeavour to build 
their ‘faith on conviction, to feel their ground at every step—and 
that, as the unlearned are obliged to take things in trust from their 
instructors, these should strive to erect their own belief on a real 
and thorough knowledge of the truth, 


‘ There is no ground,’ he tells us, ‘ for that distinction between sci- 
ence and religion, that the one is an object of reason, the other an ob+ 
ject of faith. Religion is an object of both: it is this very circum- 
stance which distinguishes the unlearned from the learned in divinity; 
while the former has faith only, the latter has the same faith accom- 
we by reason. The former believes the miracles and doctrines of 

hristianity as being recorded in the New Testament—the latter also 
believes the miracles and doctrines recorded in the New Testament ; 
and he believes them because by the help of his reason he knows, 
what the other does not, that the record is true.—p. 13. ; 

Again—‘ Investigation, it is said, frequently leads to doubts, where 
there were none before. So much the better. If a thing is false, it 
ought not to be received. If a thing is true, it can never lose, in the 
end, by inquiry. On the contrary, the conviction of that man, who 

perceived difficulties and overcome them, is always stronger than 
the persuesion of him who never heard of their existence. The danger, 
whieh is apprehended, arises fromsuperficial knowledge, which carries 
aman far enough just to perceive difficulties, and there leaves him. 
In fact, it is not learning, but want of learning, which leads to error 
in religion.’—p. 15. 


He very forcibly censures the pretensions of those unlettered en- 
thusiasts, who seek to recommend their own ignorance by decrying 
human learning, and who boast that they derive from inward illu~ 
mination full knowledge of religious truth, and ample means of 
religious instruction. 

* Tam well aware, that a numerous sect of Christians in this country 
have a much more easy and expeditious mode of studying divinity: 
No literary apparatus is there necessary, either for the interpretation 
of the Bible, the establishment of its truth, or the elucidation of it® 
doctrines. Inward sensation supplies the place of outward argument: 


divine communication supersedes theological learning. Bat, as I am. 
not 
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not able to teach divinity in any other way than I have been able to 
learn it, ds my own conviction of the truth of Christianity is the result 
not of sudden impulse, but of long and laborious investigation, as I 
have no other knowledge of its doctrines than that which is founded on © 
the Bible interpreted by human learning, my hearers must be satisfied 
to follow with patience and perseverance, in ail the portions of theology, 
through which it is proposed to lead them.’—p. 40. 

. We are pleased likewise with the language he holds i 
the attempt to teach Christianity on a broad and general plan, 
without respect to particular creeds or doctrines. Such a plan, he 
tells us, fair as it appears in theory, would be very injurious in 
practice. Its advautages are merely ideal, its evils substantial and 
practical. To leave the student in uncertainty as to what he should 
believe or disbelieve, would bewilder his mind, and subject him 
to the probable danger of embracing no creed at all. pan- 
theism of Spinosa is only another name for atheism ; aud Christia- 


* nity thus generalized is no Christianity at all. We think too, that, 


even if the end were desirable, the effort to attain it would be 
abortive. In every mode of instruction, some bias must be im- 
pressed, some prejudices imbibed; the student can apply to no 
commentator or interpreter of the Bible, without catching the opi- 
nions of that particular writer. Q 

‘ Some system therefore must be adopted. What particular one must 
be the object and end of our theological study, cannot be a question 
in this place : it cannot be a question with men, who are studying with 
the very view of filling conspicuous stations in the chureh of England. 

e system, then, which was established at the Reformation, and is 
contained in our liturgy, our articles, and our homilies, is that system, 
to which all our labours must be ultimately directed.’—p. 10. 


He proceeds to justify his preference for the doctrines of the 
church of England, in language to which the greater part of our 
readers will, we trust, fully asseut. 


* After ali, should the selection of a particalar system, as the object 
of our primary consideration, be attended with the unavoidable conse- 
quence, that a predilection be formed in regard to that system, which 
may reader us less disposed to listen to the claims of any other, than 
perhaps strict impartiality might require, it may be asked whether such 
consequence is really matter of regret? Is it a thing to be lamented, 
that members of the church of England are educated with preposses- 


. sions in favour of the national church? Or is it want of candour in @ 


professor, who, after an examination of other systems, can discover 
none which he thinks so good as his own, to shew more regard to it 
than to any other? Can it be blameable at @ season, when every exer- 
tion is making by the very means of education, by education conducted 
both openly and privately, to alienate the rising generation from the 
established church ; can it be blameable, or rather is it not our bounden 

VOL, 111. NO. V. . ‘ duty, 
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duty, at such a season, to call forth all oyr jes, in making edu- 
cation on our part subservient to the established church?—p. 11. ~ 
The Second Lecture, containing Dr. Marsh’s arrangement of 
the different branches of theology, forms that part of the work 
which claims most consideration from its novelty and importance. 
He complains that theological writers have differed very materially 
m their divisions of the "> and that in England, above all, no 
two writers have agreed. He adverts —- to the arrange- 
ments made by two learned prelates now living, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph and the Bishop of Lincoln. The former, in recommend- 
ing a list of books to students, divides the subject into 14 heads ; in 
which, says Dr. Marsh, nothing like system is to be discovered, the 
distribution is made without any assignable reasons, and there is 
no approach to perspicuity. ‘The latter, who divides the subject 
into four branches, makes an arrangement, which Dr. Marsh ‘deems 
more judicious and systematic ; he remarks, however, that the tern 
‘ miscellaneous,’ applied to his fourth branch, should in every sys- 
tematic arrangement be wholly avoided. oi 
Now it appears to us that he misunderstands the design of both 
these prelates. ‘They seem to have had no other object in view 
than the recommendation of books, and to have made their distri- 
bution, not for the direction of the student in arranging the order 
of his studies, but solely for their own convenience and that of their 
readers. Dr. Cleaver’s small hlet is entitled, ‘a List of 
Books recommended to the ana y , and other Students in. 
Divinity within the Diocese of Chester. He distinctly says, in his 
preface, that it is intended chiefly for those, who, on a conviction 
already forined, are entering on the sacred profession ; and that he 
is not giving directions on the means of acquiring this conviction. 
His number of divisions is of course regulated by the fulluess of the 
list which he furnishes. He intimates, indeed, at the close of his 
preface, that the student may perhaps find it advisable to under- 
take the subjects in the order in which the books are arranged ; but 
this affords no conclusion that he would have adopted the same 
division and arrangement, if his primary object had been to digest a 
course of study, and not to furmsh a catalogue of books, The Bi- 
shop of Lincoln makes his division in the preface to his ‘ Elements 
of Christian Theology.’ ‘1 shall -subjom,’ he says, ‘a list of 
books, which every clergyman ought to possess—I shall divide these 
books into four ‘classes. Unless, therefore, Dr. Marsh has-some 
other kuowledge of his intention, than appears to be conveyed by 
these words, he has concluded the distribution to be made for a dif- 
ferent purpose, from that which the writer designed. Tt is obvious, 
too, that although the term ‘ miscellaneous’ is decidedly improper 
ia‘a methodical arrangement of the parts of a subject, yet it aan 
scarcely 
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scarcely be ayoided in drawing out a ca of books, the con- — 
of some of which be placed che prt head. of 
The professor proceeds to Investigate the proper arrangement 
the theology : The of the Bible. 
ad. The of Bible 3d. The authenticity and cre- 
dibility of the Bible. 4th. The divine authority of the Bible,” or 
evidences for the diyine origin of the religion recorded in it. 5th. 
The inspiration of the Bible. Gth. The doctrines of the Bible, 
subdivided into doctrines of the church of England, and doctrines 
of other churches. 7th. Ecclesiastical history. a 
_ The train of argument by which he establishes the propriety ¢ 
this arrangement, 1s excellent. We do not hesitate to recommen 
his discussion in the Second Lecture, as a model of clear logical 
reasoning. He follows a chain of regular indiiction in every ‘part, 
carefully guards against making undue postulates, or drawing false 
inferences, and marks out the just method of applying the ist 
reason to the trial of ated truth. Convinced, as we are, tha 
Christianity must always gam by the severest inquiry, we are glad to 
We will give a summary. of his of treating t j 
beginning to study the Christian records, as any other im 
work of antiquity, it is necessary first to be satistied, that text 
is correct, or that the copy we possess agrees with that which the 
author originally wrote. ‘Hence, that department of sacred’ criti* 
cism which traces the history of the text, claims the foremost 
a. After settling the text, we proceed to its interpretation ; 
this will of course be founded on the received meaning of the words, 
the knowledge of customs, facts, modes of thinking, and other cur- 
cumstances connected with the era of the writings. The sucgeed- 
ing consideration is, whether the writings really proceeded from 
those authors whose names they bear: the proofs of this, although 
in part external, yet must also be drawn from internal marks, and 
therefore the question cannot be discussed antecedently to the bt 
terpretation. After this, we must inquire into the credibility of the 
writers—that is, examine the reasons we have for believing that 
they speak truth: this mmst not be done by presupposing inert 2 
spirauion, (for in the present stage that point cannot be prov 
but by collecting and weighing internal proofs. Having establish- 
ed the credibility of the writers, we are qualified to proceed to the 
divine origin of the religion : as the evidences of this rest on the mi- 
racles recorded, and the prophecies related to be accomplished, the 
inquiry must be subsequent to the proof that the sacred writers are 
entitled to credit. The question of inspiration must follow 
proofs that the writers speak truth, and that they are propagating 
eaigion... The brench will naturally be the ee 
ton 
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duction of creeds and doctrines from the writings. And the com- 
pletion of the whole will be formed by tracing the history of the va- 
rious opinions, establishments, &c. of the Christian world. 

’ We have stated already, that we fully allow the justness of this 
a nt, and are pleased with that logical precision and clear- 
ness with which it is deduced. ‘The question remains to be consi- 
dered, whether it be advisable for every theological student to fol- 
low this strict order; whether he may not assume some of the 
branches in the earlier stage of his inquiries, with the intention of 
afterwards reverting to them ; when he has extended his informa- 
tion in those whose importance is more immediate. On this sub- 
ject, Dr. Marsh thus expresses himself. 

__* In order to obtain both a firm conyiction and a clear perception 
of the Christian doctrines, we must be content to travel through the 
paths of theology, without departing from the road which lies before 
us. We must not imagine that any particular branch may be selected 
at pleasure, as it happens to excite in us a greater degree either of in- 
terest or of curiosity ; for, if this were allowable, where would be the uti- 
lity of theological order? We must study the criticism of the Bible, be- 
fore we can be qualified, at least well qualified, to study the interpre- 
tation of the Bible. And we must obtain a knowledge of the Bible, be- 
fore we can even judge of the arguments, which are alledged for its au- 
thenticity and credibility. But, till these points have been established, 
we have established nothing in a religious view: and consequently, if 
we undertake the latter branches of theology before we have gone 
through the former, we shall not only build the doctrines of Christian 
ity, but Christianity itself, on a foundation of gand. In short, whoever 
undertakes the study of theology without preparing himself for the lat- 
ter branches, by the knowledge of the former, undertakes as desperate 
a task as a student in mathematics, who should venture on Newton's 
Principia, before he had learnt either the properties of conic sections, 
or even the elements of plain geometry.’ p. 39. 

~ Tf it be here meant, that every student in theology—that is, every 
person who, entering on the sacred profession, is preparing to fur- 
nish himself with the knowledge requisite for it, must necessarily 
pursue the course now laid down—that he will act on an injudici- 
ous plan, and ‘ undertake a desperate task,’ if he selects some suc- 
ceeding branch without having passed regularly through those which 
precede, we feel some hesitation in giving our assent to it. | It 
pears to us, that although ‘such an arrangement is indisputably 
proper for those who are endeavouring to acquire conviction, 

it need not be strictly pursued by one, who acting on a conviction 


already formed, is desirous of extending his knowledge on particular 
1 mewhat 


of the subject. We will explain our meaning so 
more in detail. y 


~ Tf an inquuing , hitherto a stranger to Christianity; 
were commencing a investigation, whether he should em- 
brace 
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brace it as a religion revealed from God or not—if a serious and 
reasoning sceptic, uncertain pasa its truth, were sedulously 
applying himself to confirm or remove his doubts, the only mode of 
arguing with such a person which a Christian could adopt without 
being liable to be pressed at every step, would be according to the 
arrangetient here laid down. He could not prove the divine ori- 
gin of the religion, till he had established the credibility of its histo- 
rians—nor this credibility, till the meaning of the sacred records 
had been rightly interpreted, nor could he, to the satisfaction of 
his hearer, interpret the scriptures, till he had previously given 
proofs that the copies-which we have with the originals. The 
inquirer in such a case would compel his instructor to recur to first 
principles, and demand, at every stage, a regular deduction of con- 
clusions from premises. Butit certainly appears to us, that, in the 
case of the theological student, a differeut course may most reason- 
ably be pursued. His direct and immediate object is, not to esta- 
blish conviction, but to extend his knowledge m the different de- 
ments connected with the study. Having been brought up in 
Shristian principles, he entertains no doubts respecti 
on which his religion rests; not only therefore will he mcur no dan- 
ger by deviating from that order which is strictly logical, and by be- 
ginning with the assumption of some points, but he will find consi- 
derable advantage in it. He will be enabled to proceed at once to 
those departments of the study where the most essential and useful 
information is to be collected, and establish an early acquaistance 
with the principal facts and duties of his religion, the chief heads 
of its evidences, and proofs of its doctrines following in great mea- 
sure the order pointed out by the relative importance of the parts. 
Dr. Marsh tells the student that, if he were to enter on the- 
ology without preparing himself for the latter branches by a know- 
ledge of the former, be would undertake as desperate a task as he 
who should venture upon Newton’s Principia, before he had Jearat 
the elements of plain geometry. Now we must contend that the 
cases are not so analogous as to admit of direct ecaiay J from the 
one to the other. In mathematics, there is a necessary dependance 
of the parts on each other. The proof of the propieton which 
edes is a step in the proof of that which follows—the truths ~ 
Mio another by a connecting thread, and the mind must 


be prepared for understanding the more abstruse parts, by the pre- 


vious knowledge of the plain and easy. The student, who should 
attempt Newton’s Principia before he had attended to Euclid’s Ele- 
ments and Conic Sections, would evidently be bewildered, and 
stopt at the outset: and, even if he were able to proceed, he would 
lose one most important end of mathematical study, the acquire- 
ment of the habit of close methodical reasoning, by tracing the re- 
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rular deductién of gre denionstration from another. But, in theo- 
, the case is different—here is no such necéssary dependance of 
the parts on each other, that the kiowledge of the latter is unat- 
tainable without that of the former. ‘To establish indeed the regu- 
lar chain of proofs, the arrangement of the parts must be strictly 
followed—but, for the purpose of procuring information, any single 
one may be selected at pleasure accorditig to its importance. Thus, 
if the integrity of the text, be in the first instance assumed, the in- 
terpretation will proceed as well as if the closest study of biblical 
criticism bad preceded it: and even the proofs of the Christian 
pick may be entered into without aiy difficulty, if the authen- 
ity and the inspiration of the writers be for a time taken for grant- 
ed. The knowledge of what precedes in the order of arrangement 
does not facilitate the understanding of that which follows. 
What is here advanced, is intended to. prepare the way for the 
Opinion we wish to express, that thie theological student will do well 
to omit the subject o biblical criticism in the earlier stages of his in- 
vestigations ; and to take for granted, on the authority of others, 
that the received text is s6 accurate, that no possible embarrass- 
ment can arjse from assuming its integrity. us he will be en- 
abled to proceed to those parts of the subject which are most essen- 
tial—to become acqifainted with the coatents of his bible, to peruse 
the most useful commentaries, to follow the evidences of the divine 
origin of Christianity, aid the proofs of its doctrines. If, on the 
other, hand, he were to engage in the department of sacred criticism 
with that closeness of attention which any detailed examination of it 
must require—if he were to pursue the ‘emp! of. the text in Wet- 
stein’s Prolegomena, or study with accuracy Griesbach’s Canons of 
Criticism, he would be Jong withheld from inquiries of more pro- 
minent importance and utility. 
Tt is very far from our design to undervalue that department of 
biblical criticism to which Dr. Marsh assigns the foremost rank. 
‘e fully agree with him, indeed, that too anxious care cannot be 
employed in endeavouring to procure the most correct copies of the 
original scriptures, and cheerfully join in any commendations which 
can be bestowed on such men. as Kennicott, Mill, Wetstein, arid 
Griesbach, who, by their, diligent and stiecessful toil have rendered 
eminent service to sacred Titeratare. We earnestly recothmend the 
sédulous cultivation of this branch of theology ; but we wish to in- 
culcate, at thie sathe time, that it should be comprehended in the 
Jater, rather than the earlier part of the stidy ; ‘and that the stiident 
will act judiciously if he proceeds at once to those departments 
which are more immediately important, aud reserves this for fature 
consideration. 
ht is material too, {0 recollect that the subject of sacred criticism 
is 
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is so extensive, and branches out into so manny channels, that it 
must be the business of no short time to acquire a thorough ac- 
uaintance it. If the foremost place were to be al- 
owed to it, the attainment of some general know respecti 
it, is (as Dr. Marsh himself all that first be 
tempted. Even then, much must necessarily.be taken on the an- 
thority of others—that is, a departure must be made in the outset 
from that regular and methodical system of proceeding on full proof 
at every step, on the necessity of which is founded the sole claim 
of sacred criticism to priority of attention. 

After all, is it certain that we really differ from the learned pro- 
fessor? He repeatedly tells us, that he is formig a complete 
theologian; one who in the whole course of his studies shall take 
no fact for granted, but make his ground good at every step. 
Perhaps therefore he supposes the person for whose use he intends 
his arrangement, to have already acquired a competent knowledge 
of the several parts of theology. In this case, we have been pro- 
a a misapprebension of his meaning. But, as it is possible 
that others may do the same, what we have said may contribute to 
guard against its consequences. 

Before Dr. Marsh proceeds to the discussion of sacred criticism, 
he gives a list of books introductory to this particular subject, and — 
to the Bible in general, adding some remarks on each. He appears 
to have made the selection with considerable judgment, and to have 
formed his opinions from a pretty accurate knowledge of their con- 
tents.+ He gives a very juticlons reason for tracing tlie history of 
sacred criticism before he states its principles and laws, mae’ 


T 


+ Amongst the books recommended by Dr. Marsh is Percy’s Key to the New T. 
ment ; we therefore take the opportunity of poiuting out a very remark blunder 
that work, which, strange as it ma has, never been noticed. It is 
in a part which professes to give the chronology of our Saviour’s minsstry, a9 settled by 
Sir I. Newton ; and is copied from Bowyer's preface to his conjectures on the New 
Testament. Sir I, Newton, by considering the date of Christ's baptism, and the five 
passovers which elapsed during his ministry, fixes his passion in the 20th year of Tibe- 
rius, A. D. 34. He adopts another method of proving that this was the true year, It is 
known from the Gospels, that the A before 
the Passover: accordingly, he computes the passovers for the years of eur Lord from 34 
to 36 inclusive, (these being the only years about which there could be any contro- 
versy,) and finds that, in tbe year 34, the.day before the passover wasa Friday. Now 
Bowyer, by some unaccountable oversight, seems to have thought that Newton had 
calculated the exact time of all the pasgoversip Christ’s ministry : he accurdingly begins 
his abstract by placing first the passover of 31; but, soon fi that five would earry 


him beyond the year 34, and feeling it necessary that is conclusion should come ont 
t, he hes actually inserted the year 33 twice, and assigned to it two distinct possevers, 
Still, however, this not avail him; for, by separating the subsequent vers from 
their proper years, he brings out a Wedncsday insteud of a Friday for the duy of the cru- 

cifixion in the year 34, 
Gross as this blunder is, it bas been faithfully copied by Dr. Percy, and passed unno- 
o4 ticed 
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dhe af avo from the la- 
bours of learned men; to understand therefore the foundations of 
those principles, we must have some previous acquaintance with the 
labours from which they are deduced. Having arrived at the criti- 
cism of the Greek Testament, he gives a short statement of the 
causes of various readings: after mentioning the carelessness, igno- 
rance, and officiousness of transcribers, he adds that some have pro- 
ceeded from wilful corruption, being introduced for the sole purpose 
of obtaining support to particular doctrines. ‘That such things,” 
he says, ‘ have been done, and done by all parties, is not to be de- 
nied; for we have examples on record.’ We wish that this state- 


ment had been a little modified and explained, so as to prevent the © 


ssibility of its being misapprehended. One or two instances, we 
r, may be mentioned, in which the culpable indiscretion of indi- 
vidual members of the church has led to a tampering with the text, 
for the purpose of furnishing arguments against heretics; but such 
attempts have been detected and reprobated; the body of orthodox 
Christians have at all times held such proceedings in abhorrence: 
and, respecting the important texts favourable to their doctrines, 
whose genuineness has been called in question, it has never been 
suspected that their insertion arose from wilful corruption. 
the history of the editions of the New Testament, the Com- 
utensian, or first printed edition, claims the earliest notice. Dr. 
arsh considers the text of this not to have been formed on the 
authority of the more ancient manuscripts, and places it, on the 
whole, in a more unfavourable light than many critics have done, 
His opinion, being founded on accurate investigation, is entitled to 
iderable weight. It is matter of curious record, that, when 
enquiry was msde some years ago at Alcala where the edition was 
printed, it wa: found that such of the manuscripts as had been there 
preserved, were sold about 60 years before by an ignorant bookseller 
to a maker of sky-rockets. Dr. Marsh, in his annotation on Mi- 
chaelis who relates the circumstance, infers from it that the manu- 
scripts could not be valuable from their antiquity; since they would 


ticed through several editions ; the chronology being given as Newton’s. We eamestly 
to see it corrected in future, ‘ 
‘o make the matter as clear as possible, we subjoin the real scheme of Newton ; and 
the same, as it stands misrepresented in Bowyer and Percy, 


_ Newton. Bowyer and Percy. 


A: Tib, |A.D. 
Ast Passover (not calculated) | 16 31 Wednesday, March 26 
Sd Monday Aprili4 
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not serve for the construction of rockets unless made of paper, 
in this case, they must be of recent date. 
When the prosecution of bis detail has brought him to the Elze- 
vir edition of. 1624, containing the text now im common use, and 
led him to represent it as not founded on the best critical apparatus ; 
he very judiciously takes the precaution of obviating any false infe- 
rences, by expressly stating that it is sufficiently accuate for all the 
purposes of religious instruction ; that those variations, which affect 
the sense, are comparatively very few im number; and that, in sup- 
rting the essential points of doctrine, all the manuscripts agree. 
_ Indeed, we wish the subject never to be mentioned, without an ex- 
® planation which may preclude errgneous opinions. The industry 
of critics, painfully exact in comparing all the manuscripts which 
can be found, and noting the most minute differences, has discovered 
various readings to an amount which appears prodigious. In the 
tune of Dr. Mill, they were computed at 30,000; and, from the 
numerous collations which have since taken place, they probably 
now reach to four times that sum, ‘I'he mere statement of a fact 
like this might cause a suspicion amongst the unlearned, that no 
dependence can be placed on a text whose state is so uncertain. 
It ought therefore to be distinctly shewn, that by far the greater 
part of these are variations merely to the accurate and observing 
critic, and not to the general reader; they are such as must unavoid- 
ably arise from the mistakes of transcribers im the great multiplication 
of copies; they consist in the addition or omission of particles, the 
change of single letters, the transposition of words, and other such 
unimportant matters. It, ought to be clearly understood that few 
of them comparatively affect the sense at all; that fewer still affect. 
it in a degree which is any way important; and that, under all. dis- 
crepancies, the great doctrines, facts and precepts of Christianity 
remain entirely the same. ‘ The worst manuscript extant,’ as Dr. : 
Powell truly observes, ‘ would not pervert one article of our faith, | 
or destroy one moral precept.” , 
_ At the close of. his lectures, Dr. Marsh addresses his 
hearers by anticipation, on the succeeding parts of theology; and 
assures them that the doctrines of the Church of England will (when 
the time for examining them shall arrive) be found, on the strictest 
inquiry, to be conformable with the sacred writings. 


= 


ag! 


* To dissent therefore, he continues, ‘ in this country from the doc- 

* trines of the Established Church, is to dissent without a real cause. 

‘Indeed there are many, who dissent without knowing the difference be- 

tween our doctrines and their own, nay without knowing whether the 
doctrines be different or the same. But this dissent is dangerous in . 
every view. It is dangerous to the person, who adopts false notions in ; 
religion; it is dangerous to his neighbour sad is dangerous to the = 
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a dissensions in the Greek empire, by diminishing its strength, 
prepared its downfal: and God grant, that the religious dissensions 
among ourselves, which unavoidably produce dissensions in the state, 
may not ultimately effect the downfal of Britain.’ p. 115. 
__ From a passage in the preface, it appears that the assertion in 
the beginning of the preceding paragraph, has drawn upon the au- 
thor some virulence of invective from the dissenters. In the sense 
in which we understand his expression, we perceive no sufficient 
= of offence. Professing himself a sincere member of the 
urch of England, he believes that all its doctrines are consistent 
with Scripture: and, as a necessary consequence, he feels that those 
who dissent from it, do so on grounds which, in his opinion, are noi 
real or well-founded. He must of course be consigpred as speaking 
from his own view of things; and in perfect consistence with what 
he asserts, he may allow that many persons secede from the church 
for causes, which, in their opinions, are extremely weighty and im- 
portant. Dr. Marsh might indeed have expressed his meaning 
more fully, or have defined it more accurately. On such occasions 
we always wish for terms from which no misapprehension can arise: 
but the sentiment which he conveyed could not have been different. 
We are fully persuaded that his feelings on the subject of religious 


dissensions are those which are common, we trust, to every liberal | 


and enlightened church‘aan; and that, however he may deem it 
necessary to oppose with firmness and provide with caution; how- 
ever he may reprobate the conduct of who for mean and un- 
worthy ends promote needless schism; yet he respects the motives 
of all who, acting on conscientious principles, are compelled to 
range themselves without the pale of dhe Established Church. 


Arr. XVIII. Bi hical Memoirs of Lord Viscount Nelson, 
&e. with Critical and Explanatory. 
By John Charnock, Esq. F.S.A. Author of the Biogra 1a 
Navalis, and the History of Marine Architecture, &c. &e. 
_ Svo. pp. 429. Appx. 39. London. Sherwood and Co. 1806. 

The Life of 1 Nelson. By Mr. Harrison. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 904. London. Chapple. 1806. ‘ 

The Life of Lord Viscount Nelson, Duke of Bronté,&c. By T..O. 
Churchill. Illustrated by Engravings of its most strikimg and 

memorable incidents. Royal 4to. pp. 100. London. Bowyer. 


The Life of Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B. from his Lordship’s 
By the Rev. Stanier PRS. Librarian to 
the Prince, and Chaplain to his Royal Highness’s ae 
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and John M*‘Arthur, Esq. LL.D. late Secretary to Admiral 
Lord Viscount Hood. @ vols. Imperial 4to, pp. 556. Londoy. 
Cadell and Davies. 1809. 


OF all literary tasks, that of the biographer might appear at first to 
be the easiest ; he ‘has but to relate his tale snnply and faithfully, 
and if the subject of that tale be one in whose history the present 


or the future can feel any rational interest, the matter will support th 


style. Philosophic biography, though requiring higher powers, is 
not perhaps of much greater utility than an unambitious narrative, 


_ which, when full and faithful, enables the thinking reader to extract 


its philosophy for himself. But seldom does such a specimen 
occur. For iff@he writer has not been familiarly conversant with 
him whose memory he undertakes to preserve, he will be deficient 
in knowledge, and the portrait will fail in those finer lines which 
give individual character: if, on the other hand, he has been 
nearly connected with the dead, he will hardly become an impartial 
historian. It is difficult for him not to extenuate some things, or 
to set down others in malice; at least, it is scarcely possible for 
him to escape the suspicion of having done so. 
There is also another cause of imperfection in biography. ‘The 
writer may have sense enough to avoid that idle exaggeration which 
eventually injures the reputation it is intended to aggrandize ; he 
may understand how his task ought to be performed, and be dispo- 
Sed to perform it with fidelity, and yet circumstances may exist 
which compel him to leave it imperfect, and therefore in some de- 
gree unfaithful. ‘The feelings of the living must never be sacrificed 
to the celebrity of the dead; and before the time arrives when the 
whole truth might allowably be told, those persons from whom 
alone it could be collected, pass away with their generation. ‘The 
life of Thomas Day, (the author of Sandford and Merton,) was 
written by one of his friends, and the most extraordinary and cha- 
racteristic incidents of his life were totally suppressed. Chatterton 
was insane—better proof of this than the coroner’s verdict is, that 
there was insanity in his family :—his biographers were not inform- 
ed of this important fact; and the editors of his collected works - 
forbore to state it, because the collection was made for the benefit 
of his surviving relations, a sister and niece, in both of whom (both 
are now tio more) the disease had manifested itself. In these cases 
the suppression was allowable and right ; but not unfrequently the 
dead have been embalmed, when for the instruction of posterity 
they ought to have been dissected. It is not necessary, that 
the evil deeds of all men should be written in brass; but the 
effrontery of cloaking them over, not merely by indiscrimimate eu- 
logy, but by praising them for qualities the very opposite to _— 
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_ by which they were marked, is a species of falsehood as severely to 


be reprobated in literary history, as the crime of bearing fulse-wit- 
ness Is in a court of Jaw. There may be no occasion to gibbet 
such offenders, but it is intolerable that they should lie in state. 

_. The time is not yet come when the life of our great Nelson can 
be fully and faithfully related; his private history camot be laid 
open without greater injury to individual feelings than the public has 
any right to inflict for the gratification of its curiosity; and of the 
political transactions in which he bore so great a part, the views 
which he entertained, and the projects which he formed, there 


‘are some which could uot be exposed without great and manifest 


imprudence. 
e have before us four lives of this admirable man, who, like 

our own Shakespeare, surpassing in his sphere of action all who 
have gone before him, remains himself we fear never to be sur 
ed, and probably never to be equalled. .'The first is by Mr. Char- 
nock, author of a Biographia Navalis, and of a laborious and 
expensive History of “Mayine Architecture. Mr. Charnock 
had a passion for a naval life, and not being permitted to 
follow it, employed himself with great ardour upon naval history: 
but- he was of too eager a temper to execute all the important 
works which he undertook. Born to fair prospects, and endowed , 
with talents the most promising, and a disposition to employ 
them houourably and usefully for himself and’ for society, his lite 
was embittered and shortened by undeserved misfortunes. Cap- 
tain Locker, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, 

ted this undertaking even daring the life of Nelson, and sup- 

him with a series of letters, and with all the information 
which he possessed. Mr. Charnock had no other sources of pri- 


_ vate history ; and for those public actions ‘ wherewith all Europe 


rings from side to side,’ he contented himself with copying the Ga- 
zettes and Naval Chronicles. Professing to be ny a faithful 
collector and reporter of such authentic intelligence as lay 
widely scattered, he proposed, if no other person undertook a 
work upon a larger scale, to devote to it all the intervals which 
‘an uncertain state of health and many private concerns might al- 
low him.’ This however was: his last performance, and from the 
manner in which it is executed, it seems to have been hastily com- 

iled for the sake of obtaining some temporary relief in bis em- 

rasments. 

The second in order of time is by Mr. Harrison, _ This gentle- 
man’s former attempts in literature were of no very high order. In 
the present instance he asserts that he has been ‘ honpured by the 
kindest communications from some whose near affinity to the im- 
mortal Nelson is evidently more than nominal; as well as from 
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other dear and intimate friends, professional and private, who were 
united to his Lordship by the closest ties of a tender reciprocal 
amity.’ It seems as if these friends of Lord Nelson were in 
search of a writer who would undertake to justify the only cul- 
pable parts of his conduct, and found Mr. Harrison a person fit for 


their purpose. 

~ Mr. Churchill's is the third—this is-a publication of Mr. Bow- 
yer’s, appearing, as he informs us, under His Majesty’s patronage. 
ft is to be considered as a vehicle for prints. best of them 
are not very good either in design or execution, and some are ab- 
solutely coutemptible. ‘The book contains.one anecdote not to 
be found in either of the other accounts. Lord Nelson sat to Mr. 
Bowyer for his picture, while Miss Andrews modelled his head in 
wax on the other side, upon which be observed that he was not 
used to be taken in that manner starboard and Jarboard at the same 
time. 
The last and greatest of these attempts was long announced as a 
national work. ‘The nation expected, and was entitled to expect, 
that while cities vied with each me in consecrating statues in marble 
and brass to the memory of our Nelson, a literary monument would 
be erected which should record his deeds for the immortal glory 
of his own country and the admiration of the rest of the world. 
But when Mr. Stanier Clark amounced himself as the authorised 
biographer, the public were equally grieved and astonished that 
such a task should be consi to such hands. This gentleman 
undertook a’ History of the Progress of Maritime Discovery, 
which was to extend to seven ponderous quartos ; the first made its 
appearance in 1803, and was so decidedly condemned that no se- 
cond has followed it. Never was the severity of modern criticism 
more righteously administered. ‘The author believed that a Roman 
Catholic King had a Jew Rabbi for his Confessor; he believed 
that the works of Adam were in existence ; he believed in Kisswzus ; 
he believed in Jacob Bryant; he believed in Lieutenant Wilford ; 
he believed in the Puranas, the books of the Buddhists, the Pha- 
rangh-J i, and the Buddha-dharmacharya-sindhuh: he be- 
lieved that Noah's ark was the best model for a.ship, and to show 
his learning he always called that ark the divine Thebath. Never 
had any work displayed such a mass of mock erudition crude as it 
had been swallowed down, such an accumulation of irrelevant and 
worthless matter, aud such a deficiency of requisite oe 
He published also a collection of accounts of shipwrecks under t 
title of Naufragia, in the first volume of which he inserted a story 
as fabulous as Philip Quarle; and im the second, when the critics 
had charged him with this absurdity, vindicated himself by asserting 


that he knew the story to be false, but had inserted it 
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because the example which it held forth would be as useful as if it 
were true. _ What merits then,‘after such proofs of incapacity, had 
Mr. Stanier Clark to plead, that the public documents for the Life 
of Nelson should be delivered into his hands? The base system 
of favouritism has done injury enough to England, without extend- 
ing itself to literature. , 

Mr. Stanier Clark had not long issued his proposals before he 
discovered that Dr. M‘Arthur had obtained possession of a different 
series of documents, and it was soon announced that a union of 
both collections had been arranged. Of Dr. M‘Arthur the public 
knew little or nothing ; but as no co-operator could injure the per- 
formance of his colleague, it was reasonably to be supposed that 
aay one would improve it. Accordingly the work contains nothing 
about Noah’s ark, it does not even go back to the origin of the 
British Navy; quotations are not dealt out in it by the yard, neither 
are there any fabulous stories introduced, though they might be as 
entertaining as. if they were true. Still 9s a composition it is 
grievously defective : it is ill-proportioned, confused, unsatisfactory 
in some of the most important parts, and so imperfect that a 
panmens is hinted at, though it is the bulkiest work of its kind that 

been seen in modern times. ; 

In general, critics may be said to deal out their strictures by dry 
measure. This, however, is so ponderous a concern, that it may 
more fitly be estimated by avoirdupois weight. We have weighed 
pa and 9: wei . This is cal- 
culating not merely upon an appetite in the public, but upon an ab- 
solute bulimia. is nto be supposed that they can cemily digest 
one-and-twenty pounds of biography, even when Nelson is the sub- 
ject? 

tu come 
Misurare un atl 
Dal valor, non dalla mole’——Picnorttt. 

This has been occasioned by an attempt at combining two incom- 
patible objects. The editors had obtained an immense mass of do- 
cuments, private and official. Either a Life of Nelson should 
have been compiled from them, or the documents themselves 
should have been and printed, as materials for history, 
under the title of the Nelson Papers. ‘They have professed to 
form a narrative, but the main part of the book consists of extracts 
from these papers, so that it is rather a work of reference than a 

i ical composition. Hence its enormous bulk ; one volume 
was promised, two have been ced; and so ill had the extent 
of the materials been calculated, and their nn econeert- 

omitted. 
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omitted. They are ‘ unavoidably postponed,’ we are told—that is, 
there was no room left for them, Yet these things could not bave 
amounted to an additional ounce, and when the commodity exceeds 
a score that might have been thrown in as a feather in the scale. 

Something must be said of the manner im, which this work is 
adorned. Mr. Stanier Clarke well understands this branch of art ; 
his edition of Falconer’s Shipwreck is more appropriately enibel- 
lished than auy book which has been produced in the present age of 
ornamented literature. Some of the prints are fine; the subjects are 
not however all well chosen. The great naval actions must of 
course be utterly uninterestiag to any but seamen: for all useful 
purposes. the which are annexed are better, and surely such 
prints have nothing but their utility to recommend them. No dis- 
seaport is intended towards the artist, we are fully convinced of his 
skill in subjects of this description ; our objection is not to the m- 
stance, but to the kind. Such representations affect us infinitely 
less than a narrative of the same events; far from heightening the 
images which present themselves to the reader’s imagination, they 
diminish and deaden them, and produce a bathos visible from the 
effect of which it requires an effort to recover. ‘The only way in 
which such subjects can be so treated as to impress the beholder, 
is by taking just so much of the scene, as is within the scope of the 
picturesque, and in which buman action and human passions may be 
exhibited. But when whole fleets are to be shown upon the seas, 
the scale to which they must be diminished brings forcibly into con- 
wast the greatness of nature and the littleness of our greatest works. 
No art can overcome this difficulty, and the proudest vessel that 
ever rode the wave, and thundered upon its foe, becomes as mean 
an object as the ship of an eight day clock, keeping time with its 
motions to the click of the pendulum. 

Two prints might have been spared. That of stepping into 
the boat to board the American is one. The writers did well to re- 
cord the circumstance, because it had been erroneously stated in 
other publications, so as most undeservedly to affect the reputation 
of another officer, and this error they have with due feeling rectified. 
But there is nothing extraordinary in it. Yet this subject, trivial 
asit is, has been selected for the artist, both in this official life, and 
in Mr. Bowyer’s publication. The other is the frontispiece : its 
subject is the immortality of Nelson; for the design ef which: 
we refer to the work. p. 37. Profusely as Mr. Stanier Clarke 
has there strewed the flowers of his rhetoric, it. is not all, his 
style ornate which can conceal the absurdities of the compo- 
sition. In the right hand comer of the.piece is a dolphin’s 
head, and over the dolphin is a hand belonging to we know 
not what, and oyer the hand is the head of a triton “ome 
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devil ; and over him is a horse’s head, and over the horse are boys: 


and girls, sons and daughters of the union, we are told ‘ preparing _ 


the mournful sable,’ &c. &c. ‘The famous situation of Dr. Bur- 
oy with bis harpsichord in the Thames, appears perfectly reason- 

e and convenient, when compared with this accumulation of in- 
congruities. Why will painters thus wantonly abuse their prero- 
gative? ‘There will come a time, we trust, when such gross alle- 
gories will be deemed as repugnant to true taste, as the anthro- 
pomorphism of Catholic church-picture is to true religion. ‘The 
invisible world is not within the artist's province. 

We have thus previously stated all which it was requisite to ob- 
serve upon the book, that dismissing all other thoughts, «we might 
euter upon its subject with the feeling which it requires. The best 
eulogium of Nelson is the history of his actions; the best history 
that which shall relate them most perspicuously. 

Horatio Nelson was born on Michaelmas day 1758, in the par- 
sonage house of Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk: Edmund, his father, 
was rector of that parish, his mother was descended from the Wal- 
pole family. He was first sent to the High School at Norwich, 
then to North Walsham. During the Christmas holidays of the 
year 1770, he read in the newspaper that lis mother’s brother, 
*Capt. Maurice Suckling, was appointed to the Raisonable of 64 
guns. Young as he was, he knew that eight children were a heavier 
burthen than his father’s income could well support, and had often 
expressed a wish to remove his part of the weight. It was the 
thought of providing for himself which now actuated him. ‘ Do, 
brother Willian, said he, ~‘ write to my father, and tell him I 
should like to go to sea with wicle Maurice. Mr. Nelson, who 
was then at Bath, understood the generous nature of the boy’s feel- 
ings, but did not oppose his resolution. Accordingly he wrote to 
his brother-in-law. Captain Suckling had promised to provide for 
gne of the children in his own profession ; but this-was not the one 
which he would have chosen, because of the delicacy of his con- 
stitution. What,’ said he, in his answer, ‘has poor Horace done, 
who is so weak, that he, above all the rest, should be sent to rough 
it out at sea? But let him come, and the first time we go into ac- 
tion, a cannon ball may knock off his head and provide for him at 
once.” Yet Horace had already given such indications of a noble 
spirit, that had the uncle known them, he would have perceived the 
boy was chusing the course in which his heart and temper qualified 
him to run a glorious career. 

In the spring of 1771, his father sent him to join the ship, 
then lying in the Medway. At the end of the journey he was put 
down with the other passengers, and left to iia bis way bow Ot 


could. After wandering about 
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by an officer, who asked him a few questions, and happening to 
know his uncle, took him home and gave him some ‘refreshments, 
When he got on board, Captain Suckling had not joined, and he 
paced the deck the remainder of the day without being noticed by 
any one. ‘The pain which is felt when we are'first transplanted 
from our native soil—when the living branch is cut from the parert 
tree, is ene of the most poignant that we have to endure through 
life. There are after-griefs which wound more y—which 
leave behind them scars never to be effaced, which bruise the spi 

rit, and sometimes break the heart: but never do we feel so»poig- 
nantly the want of love, the necessity of being loved, the sensé ‘of 
utter desertion, as when we first leave the haven of home, and aré, 
as it were, pushed off upon the stream of life. Added to this, the 
sea-boy has to endure physical hardships, the privation of every 
comfort, even of sleep. Nelson had a feeble body and an affec- 
tionate heart, and he remembered through life his first days of 
wretchedness in the service. 

The Raisonable did not remain long in commission. Our dis- 
pute with Spain respecting the Falkland Islands being adjusted, she 
bas =r , and Capt. Suckling was appointed to a guard-ship in 
the Medway. This he considered as too.inactive a life for his ne- 
phew, and therefore sent him in a merchant ship to the West Indies, 
under a Mr. Rathbone, who had formerly been. master’s-mate 
with him in the Dreadnought. ‘I came back,’ says Nelson, ‘a 
practical seaman, with a horror of the Royal Navy, and with a 
saying then constant with the seamen, aft the most honour, forward 
the better man.’ So strongly was he possessed with this prejudice, 
that when on his return Captain Suckling received him on board, 
it was many weeks before he was in the least reconciled te a man 
of war. His uncle, who ived this, and who seems also to 
have rightly appreciated the boy's character, held out to him as his 
reward, that if he attended well to navigation, he should go in the 
cutter and decked long-boat, which was attached to the command- 
ing officer's ship; and thus he became a good pilot from Chatham 
to the Tower of London, down the Swin, and the North Foreland, 
and confident of himself among rocks and sands, which, he said, 
was of great comfort him. 

n the ensuing year, an expedition iscovery towards 
North Pole Sis at out under Captain a in consequence of 
an application from the Royal Society; and though, on account of 


the severity of the service, effective men were entered instead of the 

usual number of boys, Horatio used all his influence to go with 

Captain Lutwidge in the Carcass as his cockswain. One night, 

when the ice was all round them, the young cockswain, and a ship- 

mate of his own standing, stole from the ship to hunt a bear. It 
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was not long before they were missed: a thick fog had come on, 
and Captain Luatwidge was exceedingly anxious for their safety. 


they 
The signal was made for their return, but Nelson was too intent 
his object to obey it. A chasm in the ice luckily separated 
him from the beast; his musket flashed in the pan. ‘ Never mind,’ 
said:he, ‘ do but let me get a blow at this devil with the but-end 
and we shall have him.’ A gun from the ship terrified the animal, 
aud Nelson was obliged to return,. disappointed, and expecting a 
reprimand. Captain Latwidge reproved him somewhat sternly, 
and asked him what reason he could have for hunting a bear. 
‘ Sir,’ he replied, pouting his lip, as he was wont to do when agi- 
tated, ‘ I wished to get the skin for my father.’ 
The situation of the ships became so alarming, that Captain 
Phipps thought it necessary to prepare the boats for golug away. 
‘They were accordingly hoisted out and hauled over the ice ; and 
Nelson had the command of a four-oared cutter with twelve men : 
this was at his own solicitation, and he says he prided himself in 
fancying he could navigate her better thay any other boat in the 
ship. Soon after his return, his uncle recommended him to Ca 
tain Earmer, of the Sea-horse, 20 guns, then going out to India, in 
the squadron under Sir Edward Hughes. He was stationed in the 
foretop at watch and watch. The master (now Captain Surridge) 
soon perceived how desirous he was to make himself acquainted 
with the minutest part of a seaman’s duty, and therefore particularly 
recommended him to the aagtente who accordingly placed him on 
the quarter-deck,. and rated him as midshipman. The service 
which he went through had strengthened his constitution, his coun- 
tenance at this time was florid, and he seemed rather stout and ath- 
letic; but in India he caught one of the malignant diseases of that 
climate so fatal to European habits: it satally demeived him for a 
time of the use of his limbs, and nearly brought him to the grave. 
In consequence of this, he returned to Europe with Captain Pigot 
ia the Dolphin, (1776,) in so perilous a state of weakness, that he 
attributed the preservation of his life to that officer’s kind attentions, 
During this voyage, his mind was heavily de He had 
formed acquaintance with the present Sir Charles Pole, Sir Tho- 
mas Troubridge, and other distinguished officers, then, like him- 
self, beginning their career ; he had left them pursuing it in full en- 
poem of health and hope, and was now returning with a body 
en down by sickness, and spirits that had sunk with his . 
Long afterwards, when the fame of Nelson was known as widely 
as that of England itself, he spoke of the feelings which he at that 


time endured, ‘I felt impressed,’ said he, ema 
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should never’ rise in my profession. My mind was with 
a view of the difficulties I had to surmount, and the little interest I 
. [could discover no means of reaching the object of — 

my ambition. After a long and gloomy reverie, in which I almost 
wished myself overboard, a sudden glow of patriotism was kindled 
within me, and presented my king and country as my patrons. 
‘ Well then,’ I exclaimed, ‘ I will bea hero, and, confiding in Pro- 
vidence I will brave every danger, From that hour, as he often 
declared to Captain Hardy, a radiant orb was suspended before his 
mind’s eye, which urged him onward to renown. No person has 
ever looked to the attainment of any great and worthy object with- 
out experiencing similar fluctuations. Nelson spoke of these as- 
pirations of his youth as if they had in them a character of divinity, 

as if 

‘ The light which led him on 

Was light from Heaven.’ 


' The previous fits of dejection were altogether causeless. His 


pects were fair, and his progress almost as rapid as it could be. 
hen he reached England, he found his uncle comptroller of the 
navy, and was immediately appointed to act as f lieutenant of 
the Worcester, 64 guns, — Mark Robinson, then on the point 
of sailing to Gibraltar. is age might have been a sufficient cause 
for not entrusting him with the charge of a. watch, yet the Captain 
used to say he felt as easy when he was upon deck, as any other 
officer in the ship. On the 8th of “a 1777, he his exami- 
nation. Captain Suckling sat at the head of the table, and when it 
had ended in a manner highly honourable to him, introduced him as 
his nephew. ‘The examining Captains expressed their surprise that 
he had: not told them of this relationship before. ‘No,’ replied the 
comptroller, ‘ [ did not wish the younker to be favou I felk 
convinced that he would pass a good examination, and you see I 
have not been disappointed.’ On the following day, Nelson received 
his commission as second lieutenant of the Lowestoffe frigate, Cap- 
tain William Locker, then fitting out for Jamaica. After a year's 
active service, he was removed to the Bristol, the flag-ship of Sir 
Peter Parker, to whom Captain Locker had warmly recommended 
him. The present Lord Collingwood, who succeeded to the com- 
mand so many years afterwards, upon his glorious death, sugceeded 
him now in the Lowestoffe, and again in the flag-ship, when, on the 
8th of December, the same pty capt made commander into the 
Badger brig, at the age of one and twenty. Six months after- 
wards, he acquired the fast step, being made post into the Hinchin- 
brook, 286 guns. ; 


A plan had been formed by General ing, and approved by 
the Government at home, for taking Fort San Juan, ae 
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the same name, which flows from Lake Nicaragua to the Atlan- 
tic. ‘Lhe force appointed for this expedition, amounting to about 
500 men, were convoyed by Nelson from Jamaica to the Spanish 
main; and here his services were to have ended. But there was 
not a man in the whole party who had ever been up the river San 
Juan; he therefore manned the Mosquito shore craft, and two of 
the Hinchinbrook’s boats, and resolved to carry the soldiers up him- 
self. Of all the services in which he had been engaged, this was the 
most perilous. It was the latter end of the dry season; the river was 
low, full of shoals and sandy beaches, and the men were often 
obliged to quit the boats and drag them through shallow channels, 
which the Indians went before them to explore. This labour, and 
that of forcing their way up the rapids, was chiefly sustained by 
‘the sailors; men seaeiell at all times to rely upon their own 
exertions, and at all times sure to do their duty. Seven or eight 
hours during the day they were exposed to a burning sun, rendered 
more intolerable by being reflected from dry shoals of white sand ; 
at night they suffered equally from heavy dews. On the 9th of 
April they arrived at a small island called St. Bartholomew, which 
commanded the river in a rapid and difficult and was defended 
_ bya battery mounting nine or ten swivels. Nelson, according to his 
own phrase, best expressive of a seaman’s feeling, resolved to board 
this ce ym at the head of a few sailors, he 
leaped upon the beach. tain d, since so unhappily no- 
tortous, gallantly supported ies, stormed the 
Two days afterwards they came in sight of the Castle of San Juan, 
and began to besiege it on the 13th: it surrendered on the 24th. 
Before that time the bad weather had set in. Sailors, soldiers, and 
. Indians, sunk alike under it; the latter from unwonted exertions, 
the Europeans from the deadly effects of a climate allotted by the 
distribution of nature to a race of different colour and complexion. 
All that victory procured them was a cessation from toil; no sup- 
Piles were found, and’ the castle itself was worse than a prison. 
hovels which were used as a hospital were surrounded with 
putrescent hides, and when orders were obtained from the Com- 
mander in Chief to build one, the sickness had become so general, 
that there were no hands to work ut it. The rains continued with 
few intervals from April till October, when they abandoned their 
baneful conquest. Of 1800 who were sent to different pam upon 
this ill fated scheme, only 380 returned. Nelson narrowly a 
‘His advice had been to carry the castle by assault, instead of whi 
eleven days were spent in the formalities of a siege:—he returned 
to Bluefield a day before its surrender, exhausted with fatigue, and 
suffering under a dysentery. ‘There he received an appointment to 
the Janus, of 44 guns, vacunt.by the death of Captam Glover, son 
to 
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to the author of Leonidas. This providental promotion removed 
him from the fatal station just in time, and he reached Jamaica in 
such a state of sickness, that he was carried ashore in his cot. The 
careful attendance of a good old negress, and afterwards of Sir Peter 
Parker and his lady, saved his life; but his health had suffered so 
severely that he was soon compelled to return to England. 

Soon after his recovery, he was appointed to the Albemarle, 
28 guns, and sent to the North Seas. During this voyage, he 
gained a considerable knowledge of the Danish coast and its soun- 
dings—knowledge which afterwards proved of such importance to 
his country. On his return, he was ordered to Quebec. Here he 
became acquainted with the well-known Mr. Alexander Davison, 
who saved him from an imprudent marriage. Nelson was about 
to quit the station, had tuken leave of his friends, and gone down 
the river to the place where men of war usually anchor ; neverthe- 
less, the next morning, as Mr. Davison was a beach, 
he saw him coming back in his boat. He could not, he said, 
leave Quebec without offering himself and his fortune to the 
woman whom he loved. Davison told him his utter ruin, situated 
as he was, must inevitably follow. ‘ Then let it follow,’ was his 
reply; ‘ for I am resolved to do it.’ His friend, however, was 
equally resolute that he should not; and after some dispute, Nelson, 
with no very good grace, suffered himself to be led back to his boat. 
Hn after ne be became acquainted with Prince William 

y, the present Duke of Clarence, then serving as midshipman 
in the Barf Lord “Thad the watch on deck, 
says his Royal Highness, ‘ when oe elson came in his barge 
along-side ; who appeared to be 
a full laced uniform ; his lank unpowdered hair was tied in a stiff 
Hessian 
his waistcoat added to the general quaintness of his figure, as 
duced an appearance which particularly attracted my notieg ; for I 
had never seen any thing like it before, nor could I imagine who he 
was, nor what he came about. There was a something irresi 

ing in his address and conversation, end an enthusiasm when 
speaking on professional subjects which shewed that he was no 
common 

Lord H who had been intimately acquamted with Captain 
Suckling, took the Albemarle with him to the West Indies, and 
treated Nelson with the most gratifying kindness. ‘ He treats 
me,’ says Nelson, ‘ as if I were his son: nor is my situation with 
Prince William less flattering. Lord Hood was so kind as to tell 
him, (indeed, I cannot make use of expressions strong enough to 
describe what I felt,) that if he wished to ask questions relative to 
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“naval tactics, I could give him as much information as any officer — 


in the fleet. He will be, I am certain, an ornament to our service, 
He is a seaman which you could hardly suppose: every other quali- 
fication you may expect from him ; but he will be a disciplinarian, 
and a strong one.’ It isa proof of good judgment and good feel- 
ing in the Prince, that he should, at first sight, have - perceived the 
worth of: Nelson, and have honoured him with every mark of 
friendship, from that time till, it may without disrespect be said, the 
friendship of Nelson became an honour to him. 
_ Peace was now concluded, and the Albemarle returned to Eng- 
land, and was paid off. Nelson took this opportunity to. pass a few 
months in France ; he. was then appointed to the Boreas, 28 guns, 
goirg to the Leeward Islands as a cruiser on the establish- 
ment. While the vessel was at anchor in Nevis , a French 
frigate past to leeward close along shore. Nelson-had received 
information that this frigate was sent. from Martinico for the pur- 
pose of making a survey of our West India islands. This he was 
determined to prevent. Accordingly, he followed her to St. Eu- 
statia, and being imvited by the Dutch governor to meet the French 
officers at dinner, he took that opportunity of assuring the Captain, 
that, understanding it was his intention to honour the British pos- 
sessions with a visit, he had taken the earliest opportunity in his 
‘ power to accompany them in His Majesty’s ship the Boreas, in 
order that such attention might be paid to the oftcer of His Most 
Christian Majesty; as every Englishman in the islands would be 
proud to show! The French, with equal courtesy, protested 
against giving him this trouble; but Nelson, with the utmost po- 
liteness, insisted upon paying them the compliment, followed them 
close, in spite of all their attempts to elude his vigilance, and never 
lost sight of them, till finding it impossible either to deceive or 
' escape him, they gave up their intention in despair, and beat up for 
artinico. 
__ The Americans at this time, taking advantage of the registers of 
the vessels issued while they were British subjects, carried on a 
great trade with our West India islands. Nelson, knowing that this 
‘was in direct violation of the Navigation Act, determined to put an 
end to it. ‘ If once,’ said he, ‘the Americans are admitted:to any 
kind of intercourse with these islands, the views of the loyalists in 
settling Nova Scotia, are entirely done away ; and, when we are 
again embroiled in a French war, the Americans will first become 
‘the carriers of these colonies, and then have possession of them. 
‘The Commander in Chief was dis 
winking at this illicit trade. ‘The Governor of the Islands, 
Sir Thomas Shirley, when Nelson addressed him upon the — 
told him that old generals were not in the habit of taking — 
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‘from young gentlemen. Nelson replied, ‘ Sir, I am as old as the ~ 
‘prime minister of , and think myself as capable of com- 
manding one of His Majesty's ships, as that minister is of govern- 
ing the state.’ Resolved to do his duty, he ordered all American 
vessels to quit the islands in eight and forty hours ; declaring, that 
if they refused, or presumed to land their cargoes, he would seize 
‘them. The Americans resisted these orders. ‘The planters were, 
‘to a man, against him. The Governors and Presidents of the 
islands gave him no support; and the Admiral, afraid to act on 
either side, but wishing to oblige the planters, advised him to be 
guided by the wishes of the Presidents of the Council. This there 
was no danger in disobeying ; but after awhile he issued an order 
requiring the officers under his command not to hinder the Ameri- 
cans from having free ingress and egress if the Governor chose to 
allow them. General Shirley and others sent him letters little dif- 
ferent from orders in their style. ‘ These persons,’ says he, ‘I 
‘soon trimmed up and silenced. Sir Richard Hughes’swas a more 
delicate business. I must either disobey my orders or disobey acts 
of parliament. I determined upon the former, trusting to the up- 
rightness of my intentions, and believing that my may would not 
allow me to be ruined by protecting her'éommerce.’ Accordingly, 
the wrote to the Admiral, and, in respectful language, told him he 
should decline obeying his orders till he had an opportunity of see- 
ing and talking to him. Sir Richard’s first feeling was that of 
anger, and he was about to supersede Nelson; but having mention- 
ed the business to his Captain, the latter told him, he believed all 
the squadron thought he had issued illegal orders, and therefore, 
did not know how far they were bound to obey him, Luckily, 
though the Admiral wanted vigour of mind to decide upon what was 
right, he was not obstinate in wrong; and he afterwards thanked 
Nelson for having shewn him bis error. 
At Nevis, the Boreas found four American vessels deeply laden, 
with the island colours flying; they were ordered to hoist their 
proper flag, and leave it in eight and forty hours. At first, they denied 
their country, and refused to obey ; but, upon being examined before 
the Judge of the Admiralty, they confessed that they were Americans, 
and that their vessels and cargoes were wholly American property. 
Upon this Nelson seized them. The Governor, the Custom 
House, and the planters were all against him; the Admiral, though 
his flag was then im the roads, stood neutral; and subscriptions 
were raised to carry on the causes against him. This was not all : 
the marines, whom he had sent on board the vessels, hindered some 
of the masters from going on shore. Instigated by an attorney, 
they declared that they had been put in bodily fear while the depo- 
sitions were taking, for that a man wenemcnmeeres | 
em 
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to pursue, he. offered. to become his bail for 10,000/. if he chose 
to suffer the arrest. His lawyer-proved an able as well as an honest 
man; and, notwithstanding the opinions and pleadings of the 
counsel of the different islands, that ships of war were not au- 
thorized to seize American traders without a deputatiom from the 
‘customs, the law was so plain, the case so clear, and Nelson main- 
tained his cause so well, that the four ships with their cargoes were 
condemned. During this affairhe sent a memorial to the King, in 
consequence of which, orders were forwarded to defend him at the 
expense of the crown; and upon the representation which he made 
at the same time to the Secretary of State, the Register Act was 
framed. The Treasury, upon this occasion, transmitted thanks to 
Sir Richard Hughes, and the officers under him, for their activity 
and zeal in protectmg the commerce of Great Britain! ‘I feel 
much hurt,’ said Nelson, ‘ that after the loss of health, and risk of 
fortune, another should be thanked for what [ did, and against his 
orders. I either deserved to be sent out of the service, or at least 
to have had some little notice taken of what I had done. They 
have thought it worthy of notice, and yet have neglected me.’ 
At Nevis, Nelson became acquainted with Mrs. Nisbet, a widow 
in her eighteenth year, His correspondence with this lady from the 
time it commenced, till, after many years of a happy marriage, 
it was so strangely broken off, has been kindly though reluctantly 
entrusted to Messrs. Clarke and M‘Arthur. They were married 
March 11, 1787; Prince William Henry, at his own desire, giv- 
ing away the bride. Some part of his stay in the West Indies was 
employed in detecting public frauds, and in endeavouring to obtain 
public justice, But the peculators were too powerful ; and they 
succeeded not only in impeding inquiry, but im raising prejudices 
against Nelson at the Board of Admiralty, which quate’ for many 
ears, He.returned to England a few months afier his marriage. 
y a cruel neglect, the Boreas was kept from the end of June till 
the end of November at the Nore, asa ep and receiving ship. 
This unworthy treatment, occasioned probably by the influence of 
the peculators, excited in Nelson the strongest indignation, Dees 
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_ them the whole time. This was the sentry at the cabin door ; but the 
the exaggeration served their pi : suits were taken out against | obsé 
Nelson, and damages laid, to * enormous amount of 40,000/. At Wh 
the trial he was protected by the judge for the day. The marshal | off, 
was called upon to arrest him, and the merchants promised to in- will 
demnify him for so doing. The judge, however, did his duty, and | and 
threatened to send him to prison if he attempted to violate the pro- king 
tection of the court. The President of Nevis, Mr. Herbert, be- first 
payee with singular.generosity on this occasion. ‘Though no man find 
d suffered more by the measures which Nelson thought it his du sent 
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the whole four months he seldom or never quitted the ship, but was 
observed to carry on the duty with strict and sullen attention. 
When orders were received to prepare the Boreas for being paid 
off, he expressed his joy to the senior officer in the Medway, ‘ It 
will release me for ever from an ungrateful service, as it is my firm 
and unalterable determination never again to set my foot on board a 
king’s ship. Immediately after my arrival in town, I shall wait on the 
first lord of the Admiralty and resign my commission.’ The officer, 
finding it in vain to reason with him against this resolution in his = 
sent state of feeling, used his secret interference with the first lord 
of the Admiralty to save Nelson from taking a step so injurious to 
himself ; little foreseeing how deeply the welfare and honour of Eng- 
land depended upon his decision. This friendly representation pro- 
duced a letter from Lord Howe, ivtimating a wish to see him on his 
arrival m town: pleased with his conversation, and perfectly con- 
vinced by what was then explained to him of the propriety of his 
conduct, he desired to present him to the king on the first levee day, 
and the gracious manner in which Nelson was received, effec 
removed his resentment. 

The affair of the American captains was not yet over. Nelson 
had retired to his father’s parsonage, where he amused himself 
with rural occupations and rural sports. It was his great ambition 
at this time to possess a poney ; while he was gone to purchase one 
ata neighbouring fair, two men entered the parsonage and enquired 
for him ;—they then asked for Mrs. Nelson, and presented her with 
a notification on the part of the American captains, who now laid 
their damages at £20,000. On Nelson’s return, in high glee, with 
his poney, the paper was presented to him. His indignation and 
astonishment may well be imagined. ‘ This affront,’ he exclaimed, 
“I did not deserve, but I will be trifled with no longer. I will write 
immediately to the Treasury, and if government will not support 
me I am resolved to leave the country.’ Accordingly he informed 
the Treasury that if a satisfactory answer were not sent by return 
of post, he should take refuge m France. Mr. Rose’s answer was 
that Captam Nelson was a very good officer, and need be under no 

rehension, for he would assuredly be supported. 

otwithstanding the expenses of a ship in time of , he was 
anxious to be employed, and repeatedly applied to the Admiralty, 
pre that he might not be left to rust in indolence. ‘ I must 
still’ he says in one of his letters, ‘ buffet the waves in search of — 
what? Alas! that thing called honour is now thought of no more. 
My integrity cannot, I hope, be amended, but my fortune, God 
knows, has grown worse for the service,—so much for serving my 
country !—I have invariably laid down and followed close a plan of 
what ought to be uppermost in the breast of an officer, that it is 
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much better to serve an ungrateful country thansto give up his own 
fame. Posterity will do him justice.’ During the eos arma- 
ment he applied for employment, and his disappointment in not sue- 
ceeding induced him again to resolve upon retiring from the service; 
a resolution from which he was dissuaded by the urgent remon- 
strances of Lord Hood. Hearing that the Raisonable, in which 
he had commenced his career, was to be commissioned, he wrote 
to Lord Chatham to ask for her. His application was again 
ineffectual, and a coolness ensued on his part towards Lord 
Hood, because the latter declined interesting himself with Lord 
Chatham upon this occasion. Lord Hood, however, conti+ 
nued his steady friend, and the Duke of Clarence, when affairs 
-assumed a threatening aspect, in 1792, assured him that if matters 
grew serious, he should be employed. This letter was written 
December (ith, and it is extraordmary that his Royal Highness 
then says, ‘ 1 much doubt whether any fleet will be equipped, and 
still less do I see any chance of a rupture between this country and 
France.’ Just at this time, Nelson had again written to the Admi- 
ralty, and after earnestly requesting a ship, added, or if their lord- 
ships should be pleased to appoint me tu a cockle boat J shall feel 
grateful.’ The answer which he recéived was in the ordinary 
office terms.—‘ Sir, I have received your letter of the 5th, in- 
stant, expressing your readiness to serve, and 1 have read the same 
to my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.’ Nevertheless by 
' the influence of the Duke and Lord Hood, he was appointed Ja- 
1793, to the Agamemnon of 64 guns. 
temper with which Nelson engaged im this war is manifested 
in the itstructions he gave to one of his midshipmen. ‘ ‘There are 
three things, young gentleman, which you are constantly to bear in 
mind; first, you must always implicitly obey orders, without at- 
tempting to form any opinion of your own respecting their pro- 
priety: secondly, you must consider every man as your enemy who 
speaks ill of your king: and thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman 
as you do the devil.’ Joshua Nisbet, his son in law, went out 
with him as a midshipman. The Agamemnon was ordered to the 
Mediterranean under Lord Hood, and there Nelson commenced a 
Goons first of uncxampled exertion, and finally of unequalled 
glory. 

His first exertions were rather of a military than naval charac- 
ter. ‘The distinguished part which he bore in the sieges of Bastia 
and Calvi is now first detailed in Messrs. Clarke and M‘Arthur's 

- work, from his journal, his official correspondence, and his letters 
to Mrs. Nelson. \ After St. Fiorenzo had surrendered, Lord Hood 
submitted to General .Dundas, a plan for the reduction of Bastia. 

The general declined co-operating. . D’Aubert, who succéeded = 
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the command of the army, coincided in opinion with his predeces- 
sor, and did not think it right to furnish his lordship with a single 
soldier. He obtained only a few artillery men, and ordering on 
board that part of the troops who' having embarked as marines, were 
borne on the ships’ books as part of their respective complements, 
began the siege with 1183 soldicrs, artillery men and marines, and 
250 sailors. ‘We are but few’ says Nelson, ‘ but of the right sort, 
—our general, at St. Fiorenzo, not giving us one of the five re- 
giments he has there lying idle. 
They were landed April 4th, under Lieutgnant Colonel Villettes, 
and Nelson, who had obtained from the army the title of Brigadier, 
The sailors dragged the guns up the heights—a work of the greatest 
difficulty, and which he said, would never have been accomplished by 
any but British seamen. ‘The soldiers behaved with the same spirit. 
‘ Their zeal,’ said he ‘ is, I believe, almost unexempled. There is 
not a man but considers himself as persoually interested in the event, 
and deserted by the general; it has, 1 am persuaded, made them 
equal to double their numbers.’ This is one of many proofs that to 
make our soldiers equal to our seamen, it is only necessary that they 
should be equally well commanded. They hive the same heart and 
soul, as well as the same flesh and blood. ‘Too much may indeed be 
exacted from them in a retreat; but with their face towards a foe, 
there is nothing within the reach of human atchievement which they 
cainot perform. ‘The siege continued nearly seven weeks. On the 
19th of May, atreaty of capitulation was begun: that same evening 
the troops made their first appearance on the hills, and on the follow- 
ing morning General D’Aubert arrived with the whole army to take 
Bastia ! The event of the siege had justified the opinion of the 
sailors, but they themselves excused the judgment of the generals 
when they saw their conquest. ‘ I am all astonishment,’ says Nel- 
son, ‘ when I reflect on what we have atchieved ;°1000 regulars, 
1500 national guards, and a large body of Corsican troops laying 
down their arms to 1000 soldiers and marines, and 200 seamen.’— 
‘I always was of opinion, have ever acted up to it, and never have 
‘had any reason to repent it, that one Englishman was equal to three 
Fincknee. Had this been an English town, I am sure it would 
not have been taken’ The enemy were supposed to be far mferior 
‘in number when it was resolved to attack the place, and it was not 
till the whole had been arranged and publicly determined on, that 
Nelson received certain information of their great superiority. ‘This 
‘intelligence he kept secret, fearing that the attempt would be aban- 
doned if so faira pretext were afforded. ‘My own honour,’ said he 
to Mrs. Nelson, ‘ Lord Hood’s honour, and the honour of our coun- 
der ales have been sacrificed had | mentioned what I knew. 
refore you will believe what must have been my on 
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the whole siege, when I had often proposals made to me to write to 
Lord Hood to raise it.’ Those very persons who had given him this 
ores. were rewarded for their conduct. Nelson received no re- 
ward. 

The siege of Calvi was carried on by General Stuart, an officer 
who unfortunately for his country, never had an adequate field al- 
lotted him for the eminent talents with which he was gifted. Nel- 
son had less responsibility here than at Bastia, but the service was 
not less hard. ‘ We will fag ourselves to death,’ said he to Lord 
Hood, ‘ before any blame shall be at our doors. I trust it will 
not be forgotten, that twenty-five pieces of heavy ordnance have 
been dragged to the different batteries, and mounted ; and all but 
three fought by seamen.’ More than four months he was thus em- 
ployed on shore, till he felt almost qualified to pass his examination 
as a bomeging general. The climate proved more destructive than 
the war. Nelson described himself as the reed among the oaks, 
bowing before the storm when they were laid low. ‘ All the pre- 
vailing disorders have attacked me, but I have not strength for 
them to fasten upon. One plan I pursue, never to employ a doc- 
tor —Nature does all for me, and Providence protects me.’ Hi 
services before Calvi were, by an unpardonable omission, altogether 
overlooked,—his name did not even appear in the list of wounded, 
though he~had lost an eye. ‘ One hundred and ten days’ said 
he, ‘I have been actually engaged at sea and on shore against 
the enemy: three actions against ships, two against Bastia in my 
own ship, four boat actions, and two villages taken, and twelve 
sail of vessels burnt. I do not know that any one has done more ; 
I have had the comfort to be always applauded by my Commanders 
in Chief, but never to be rewarded ; and what is more mortifying, 
for service in which I have been wounded, others have been 
praised, who at the time were actually in bed, far from the scene 
of action.—They have not done me justice,—but never mind—I'll 
have a gazette of my own. —How amply was this second-sight 
of glory realised! 

‘he same prophetic feeling breaks out in a letter written after 
Admiral Hotham’s action in the Mediterranean. In this action 
Nelson had borne a splendid part. During the first day, when there 
was no ship of the line within several miles to support him, he en- 
gaged the &a Ira of 84 guns, which having carried away her main 


and fore-top masts, was taken in tow by a frigate. ‘This ship he 
engaged for two hours and a half, during which time 110 of her 
men were killed and wounded ; and on the following day, came 
Censeur 74: a parti acto ead, 
e French judged it more to abandon these ships, 
tisk the loss of more. — 
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It was not long before a colonelcy of marines was given him,— 
athing which he had hoped for rather than expected. It came in © 
good time, when his spirits were considerably oppressed by the 
feeling that his services were not acknowledged as they deserved. 
The Agamemnon now entered upon a new line of service, being 
appointed with a small squadron of frigates to co-operate with 
General Devins. He began in high spirits, but the want of ac- 
tivity and decision im the Austrian generals, soon gave him melan- 
choly forebodings of what was to follow. His own exertions were 
unremitted, but he was crippled for want of means. Weak as his 
force was, it was almost reduced to nothing by Sir Hyde Parker, after 
Admiral Hotham had struck his flag. He left him only one frigate 
and a brig, whereas he had demanded two seventy-fours and eight 
or ten frigates or sloops, to ensure safety to the army. That army 
received a defeat from which it never recovered: the generals, of 
course, imputed it to the want of naval co-operation, asserting, that 
if their left wing had not been exposed to the fire of the French gun- 
boats, it would not have happened. ‘The left wing, was, however, 
the only part of the army that was not routed, but retreated in a body, 
and in good order. ‘ packer not to say,’ says Nelson, ‘ that the 
Austrians would not have been beat had not the gun-boats harassed 
them, for in my conscience | believe they would; but I believe: the 
French could not have attacked, had we destroyed all their ves- 
sels of war.’ Vado, and every other place in the Riviera of Genoa, 
fell mto the enemy's hands; and Buonaparte, who now arrived to 
take the command of the French army, began his destructive career. 

To follow Nelson through his subsequent services in the Medi- 
terranean, till the fate of Italy was decided, would far exceed the 
utmost limits of a journal like this. In the whole of his conduct 
he displayed the same zeal, the same indefatiguble energy, the same 
intuitive judgment, the same decision, which always characterised 
him. hile his name was hardly known to the English public, 
it was feared and respected throughout Italy. A letter came to 
him directed ‘ Horatio Nelson, Genoa.’ When the writer was 
asked how he could direct it so vaguely, he replied, ‘ There is but 
one Horatio Nelson in the world.’ In the letter wherein he men- 
tions this to his wife, he says, ‘ had all my actions been 
not one fortnight would have past during the whole war, without a 
letter from me. One day or other 1 will have a long gazette to my- 
self; I feel that such an opportunity will be given me. I cannot, 
if I am in the field of glory, be kept out of sight.—W herever there 
is any thing to be done, there Providence is sure to direct my steps.’ 
- ‘These hopes and anticipations were soon to be. fulfilled. His 
mind had long been irritated and ssed by the fear that a gene- 
ral action w take place before he joined the fleet. a 
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he sailed from the Mediterranean with a convoy for Gibraltar, 


whence he proceeded to the westward in search of the admiral. Off 


the mouth of the straits, he fell in with the Spanish fleet, and on 
the 13th February, communicated the intelligence to Sir John 
Jervis. Nelson, now Commodore, was directed to shift his broad 
pendant on board the Captain, and before sunset the signal was 
made to prepare for action. At day break the enemy were in sight. 
The British force consisted of two ships of 100 guns, two of 98, 
two of 90, eight of 74, and one of (34, with four frigates, a sloop, 
and a cutter. The Spaniards had one four decker of 136, six 
three deckers of 112, two of 84, and eighteen of 74, with ten fri- 
om aud a brig. Their admiral, D. Joseph de Cordova, had learnt 

m an American, that the English had only nine ships, which was 
indeed the case when he had fallen iu with them. Upon this infor- 
mation, stead of going to Cadiz as had been his intention, he deter- 
mined to seek an engagement with an enemy so inferior in numbers; 
and relymg, with fatal confidence, upon the accuracy of the Ame- 
rican, suffered his ships to remain too far dispersed, when the morn- 
ing of the 14th broke, and he came in sight. A fog for some time 
concealed theirnumbers. ‘The look-out ship fancying that her first 
signal was disregarded, made another, that the English force con- 
sisted of forty sail of the line. This, as the captain afterwards said, 
* he did to rouse the admiral.’—It had the effect of perplexing him, 
und alarming the whole fleet. The absurdity of this conduct shews 
what was the state of the Spanish navy ;—in fact the general incapa- 
city of its officers was so well known, that in a Pasquinade, which 
about this time appeared at Madrid, wherein the different orders of 
the state were advertised for sale, the greater part of the naval offi- 
cers with all their equipments were offered as a gift; and it was 
added, that any person who would be pleased to take them, should 
receive a handsome gratuity. 

Before the enemy could form a regular order of battle, Sir 
John Jervis, by carrying a press of sail, came up with them, passed 
through their fleet, then tacked, and thus cut off nine of their ships 
from the main body. ‘These ships attempted to form on their lar- 
board tack, either with a design of passing through the British line, 
or to leeward of it, and thus rejoining their friends. Only one of 
them succeeded. The others were so warmly received that they took 
to flight, and did not appear again in the action till the close. ‘The 
Admiral was now able to direct his attention to the enemy’s main 
body, still superior in number-to his whole fleet. He made signal 


to tack in succession. Nelson, whose station was in the rear of | 


the British lme, perceived that the Spanish fleet was bearing up be- 
fore the wind with an intention of forming their line, joining their 
separated ships, or flying. ‘To prevent either-of these schemes from 
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taking effect, he without-a moment's hesitation disobeyed the signal, _ 


and ordered his ship to be wore. This at once brought him into 
action with the Santissima Trinidad 136, the San Joseph 112, Sal- 
vador del Mundo 112, San Nicolas 80, S. Isidro 74, another 74, 
and another first rate. Troubridge, in the Culloden, nobly sup- 
ported himi. The Blenheim then came to their assistance. The 
Salvador del Mundo and S. Isidro dropped astern, and were fired 
into by the Excellent, Capt. Collingwood, who made the latter 
strike ; ‘ but Collingwood,’ says Nelson, ‘ disdaining the of 
taking possession of beaten enemies, most gallantly pushed up with 
every sail set to save his old friend aud mess-mate, who was to ap- 
pearance in a critical situation.’ The Captain was at this time ac- 
tually fired upon by three first rates, the S. Nicolas, and a 74 within 
pistol shot of her. The Blenheim was a-head, the Culloden crippled 
and a-stern. Collingwood ranged up, passed within ten feet of the 
S. Nicolas, giving her a most aweful and tremendous fire ; then 
pushed on for the Santissima Trinidad. At this time, the Captain 
having lost her foretop-mast, not a sail, shroud, or rope left, her 
wheel shot away, and incapable of farther service in the live or in 
chace, he directed Capt. Miller to put the helm a-starboard, and 
called for the boarders. 

The first man who leaped into the enemy’s mizen chains was 
Capt. Berry. He was supported from the spritsail yard, which 
locked in the S. Nicolas’s mizen rigging. A soldier of the 69th 
broke the upper quarter-gallery window, and jumped in, followed 
by the Commodore himself and others as fast as possible. ‘The 
cabin doors were fastened, and the Spanish officers fired their pis- 
tols at them through the window. The doors were soon burst. 
Nelson pushed on, and found Berry in possession of the poop, and 
the Spanish ensign down. The English were at this time in full 
possession of every part of the ship; and a fire of musketry opened 
upon them from the stern gallery of the S. Joseph. Nelson having 
seat centinels at the different ladders, and ordered Capt. Miller 
to send more men into his prize, gave orders for boarding the S. Jo- 
seph. It was done in an instaut, he himself leading the way, and ex- 
claiming, ‘ Westminster-abbey or Victory!’ It was not long before 
he was on the quarter-deck, where the Spanish captain presented to 
him his sword, and told him the admiral was dying of his wounds 
below. One of his sailors came up, and with an Englishman's 
feeling took him by the hand, saying he might not soon have such 
another place to do it in, and that he was heartily glad to see him 
there. Nelson received only a few bruises. 


The Spaniards had still eighteen or nineteen ships which had suf- 
fered little or no injury ; that part of the fleet which had been sepa- 
rated from the main body in the morning were now coming uP 
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and Sir John Jervis made signal to bring to. The Captain was ly- 
ing a perfect wreck on board her two prizes, and many of the other 
vessels were wholly unmanageable. Spanish admiral meantime, 
according fo his official account, ired of his captains whether it 
was proper to renew the action. “Nine of them answered explicitly 
that it was not—others replied that it was expedient to délay the bu- 
siness, gue convenia retardar la funcion—two only were for fight- 


ing. 

_ As soon as the action was discontinued, Nelson went on board 
the Admiral’s ship, who received him on the quarter-deck, took him 
im his arms, and said he could not sufficiently thank him. In the 
official letter of Sir John Jervis, no individual was named :—the 
Admiral had seen an instance of the ill c uence of selections in 
the example of ‘Lord Howe, and therefore thought it advisable to 
speak to the public in terms of general approbation. His private 
letter to the First Lord of the Admiralty was for the first time made 
public with his consent in Mr. Harrison’s work. Here it is said that 
* Commodore Nelson, who was in the rear on the starboard tack, took 
the lead on the larboard, and contributed very much to the fortune 
of the day.’ It is stated also that he boarded the two Spanish ships 
successively ; but the fact that Nelson wore without orders, and thus 
‘ — as well ‘as accomplished the victory, is not mentioned. 

erhaps it was thought proper to pass over this part of his conduct 

in silence, as a splendid fault; but the example is not dangerous. 
Before the action was known in England, Nelson bad been ad- 
- vanced to’the rank of Rear-Admiral. The Order of the Bath was 
now conferred upon him. Among the numerous congratulations 
_ which he received, none can have affected him with deeper — 
than a letter from his venerable father. ‘ I thank God,’ says thi 
excellent man, ‘ with all the fervour of a grateful soul, for the mer- 
cies he has most graciously bestowed on me in preserving you amid 
the imminent perils which so lately threatened your life at every 
moment. The height of glory to which your professional judg- 
meni, united with a proper degree of bravery guarded by thew 
dence, has raised you, few sons, my dear child,. attain to, and 
fewer fathers live to see. Tears of joy have involuntarily trickled 
down my furrowed cheek. Who could stand the force of such 


general congratulation? The name and services of Nelson have 


sounded throughout the city of Bath, from the common ballad- 

singer to the public theatre.’ . 
Sir Horatio, having shifted his flag to the Theseus, was now em- 
loyed in the command of the inner squadron at the blockade of 
diz. During this service occurred the must perilous action im 
which he.was ever engaged,- In a skirmish with the Spanish gui 
boats and launches, he was attacked by eeeeres” 
. men 
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26 men, under Don Miguel Tregoyia, commander of the gun-bgat 
Nelson had with him his if Capt. Freemantle 

his coxswain, John Sykes, an old and faithful follower, who twice 
saved the life of his admiral by parrying the blows that were aimed 
at him, and at last actually paeryoord his own head to receive th 
stroke of a sabre which he could pot by any other means avert 
The whole of the Spaniards were killed or wounded, arid Nelsop 
brought off the launch. 

He was less fortunate in an attempt upon Teneriffe. Earl St. 
Vincent having received intelligence that a hoineward-bound Ma- 
nilla ship had reached Santa Cruz, and that its treasure was landed 
there for security, determined upon an expedition against that island. 

elson was dispatched on this service, and allowed to select for it 
such ships and officers as he thought proper. Four ships’ of the 
line, three frigates, and the Fox cutter, formed the squadron. H 
orders were to make a vigorous attack, but on no account to land 
in person with the forces, unless his presence should be absolutely 


_ necessary, ‘The plan which he formed was that the boats should 
rz 


land in the night between the fort on the N. E. side of Santa 

bay aud the town, make themselves masters of it, and then send a 
summons to the Governor. By midnight .the frigates approached 
within three miles of the place; but owing to a stiff gale of 
wind in the offing, and a strong current against them in-shore, 
they were not able to get within a mile of the landing place before 
day-break, and then the Spaniards discovered their intention. Trou- 
by ¢ and Bowen, with Capt. Oldfield of the marines, consylted with 
the Admiral what was to be done, and it was resolved that they should 
attempt to get possession of the heights above the fort. The frigates 


‘accordingly landed their men, and Nelson stood in with the line-of- 


battle ships, meaning to batter the fort for the purpose of distracting 
the attention of the garrison. Contrary currents hindered him 
from getting within three miles of the shore, and the heights were 
by this time so secured as to be judged impracticable. Though foiled 
in his original plan, he still considered it necessary for the honour 
of his king ad) country not to give over the attempt. He re-em- 
barked his men, got the ships on the 24th to anchor about two 
miles north of the town, and made show as if he designed to attack 
the heights. At six in the evening signal was inade for the boats to 
prepare to proceed on service as previously ordered. 

_ When this was done, Nelson addressed a letter. to his Commander 
in Chief, of which, as being the last that was written with his night 
hand, a fac simile is given. After saying that every th 
had hitherto been done which was possible, but without flee 
‘This night,’ be proceeded, ‘I command the whole destin 
to Jand under the batteries of the town, and tomorrow my head 
VOL. NO. Q probably 
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peteby be crowned either with laurel or cypress. The Duke of 
, ce, should [I fall in the service of my King and country, will, 
I am confident, take a lively interest for my son-in-law on his name 
being mentioned.’ Perfectly aware how desperate a service this was 
likely to prove, he called Lieut. Nisbet into the cabin, that he might 
assist in arranging and burning his mother’s letters. Perceiving that 
young man was armed, he earnestly begged him to remain behind. 
* Should we both fall, Josiah,’ said he, ‘ what would become of your 
mother ?—The care of the Theseus falls to you; stay there- 
‘ore, and take charge of her.’ Nisbet replied, Sir, the ship must 
take care of herself—I will go with you to-night if I never go again. 
At eleven o'clock, the boats proceeded im six divisions toward 
the town, conducted by all the Captains except Freemantle and 
Bowen, who attended with Nelson to regulate and lead the way to 
the attack. They were not discovered till past one o’clock, when, be- 
ing within half-gun shot of the landing-place, Nelson directed the 
boats to cast off from each other, give a huzza, and push for the shore. 
But the Spaniards were admirably prepared ; the alarm bells answered 
their huzza, and a fire of thirty or forty pieces of cannon, with mus- 
quetry from one end of the town to the other, opened upon the in- 
vaders. Nothing however could check their intrepidity. The night 
was exceedingly dark ; most of the boats missed the Mole, and went 
on shore through a raging surf which stove all to the left of it. 
The Admiral, Freemantle, ‘Thompson, Bowen, and four or five 
others, found the Mole ; it was instantly stormed and carried, though 
defended by four or five hundred men; but such a heavy fire of 
musquetry and grape shot was kept up from the citadel and the 
houses at the head of the Mole, that they could not advance, and 
nearly all of them were killed or wounded. 
Nelson, when in the act of stepping out of the boat, received a 
shot through the right elbow, and fell—Nisbet, who was close to 
him, placed him at the bottom of the boat. He then examined the 
wound, and taking some silk handkerchiefs from his neck, bound 
them above the lacerated vessels : had it not been for this presence of 
mind in his syn-in-law, Nelson afterwards declared he must have 
perished. One of his bargemen tore his shirt into shreds, and made 
a sling for the wounded arm. ‘They then collected five other seamen, 
and at length succeeded in getting the boat afloat, for it had grounded 
with the falling -. Nisbet took one of the oars, re ordered the 
steersman to go close under the guus of the battery, that i h 
not be exposed to their tremendous fire. it 
Horatio roused himself, and desired to be lifted up that he 
* might look a little about him.’ Nisbet raised him up. Ina 
few minutes a general shriek was heard from the crew of the 
ox, which received a shot under water, and gone dow. 
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Nimety-seven men sunk with her, eighty-three were saved, many 
by Nelson himself, whose exertions on this occasion materially in- 
creased the pain and danger of his wound. The first ship which 
the boat could reach “happened to be the Seahorse ; but nothing 
could induce him to go on board, though he was assured that 
the attempt to row to another ship might be at the risk of his 
life. I had rather suffer death, he replied, than alarm Mrs. Free- 
mantle by letting her see me in this state, when I can give her no 
tidings whatever of her husband. They pushed on for the Theseus. 
Here he peremptorily refused all assistance in getting on board, so 
impatient was he that the boat should return, in hopes that it might 
save a few more men from the Fox. He desired to have only a 
single rope thrown over the side, which he twisted round his left 
hand. ‘ Let me alone,’ said he, ‘ I have yet my legs left, and one 
arm. Tell the surgeon to make haste and get his instruments; I 
know I must lose my right arm, so the sooner it is off the better.’* 
The spirit which he displayed in jumping up the ship’s side asto- 
nished every one. 
Freemantle had been severely wounded in the right arm soon 
after the Adthiral ; he was fortunate enough to find a boat on the 
beach, and got instantly to the Seahorse. ‘Thompson was wounded, . 
Bowen killed, to the great regret of Nelson, as was also Licut. 
Weatherhead, one of his own officers, who had followed him from 
the Agamemnon, and whom he seems to have greatly and deservedly ~ 
esteemed. ‘Troubridge, meantime, pushed on shore under the bat- 
teries, close to the southward of the citadel. Capt. Waller, of the 
Emerald, landed at the same instant, and two or three other boats. 
Having collected a few men, they pushed on to the great square, 
hoping to find the Admiral and the rest of the force. As the lad- 
ders were all lost, they could make no attempt on the citadel ; but 
they sent a serjeant with two of the towns-people to summon it. The 
messenger never returned ; and Troubridge, having waited about an 
hour in painful expectation of his friends, marched to join Ca 
tains Hood and Miller, who had effected their keting to the ant 
west. Here they endeavoured to procure some intelligence of the 
Admiral and the rest of the officers, but without success. By 
day-break they had collected about 80 marines, 80 pike-men, and 


* During the peace of Amiens, when Nelson was at Salisbury, in the midst of those 
popular mations which followed him every where, he recoguized amid the huzzaing 
crowd a man who had assisted at the amputation, and attended him afterwards. He 

him up the stairs of the Council-house, shook hands with bim, and made him 
& present in remembrance of bis services at the time. The man took from his bosom a 
piece of lace, which he had torn from the sleeve of the amputated arm, saying he had 
Preserved and would to the last moment of his life preserve it, in memory of his old 
@mmander, whom he should always deem it the hovour of bis life to have served. 
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small squadron from Gibraltar on the 9th of May to watch this for- 
midable armament. On the 22d 4 sudden storm in the Gulph of 
Lyons carried away all the topmasts of the Vanguard, the foremast 
went in three pieces, and the bow-sptit was sprung. Capt. (after- 
wards Sir Alexander) Ball took the ship im tow, to carry her into St. 
Pietros, Sardinia, ‘Nelson, apprehelisive that this attempt might en- 
danger both vessels, ordered him to cast off; but that excellent offi- 
cer, with a spirit like his commander’s, replied, he was confident he 
could save the Vanguard, and by God's help would do it. There had 
been a previous coolness between these great men, but from this time 
Nelson became fully sensible of the extraordinary merit of Captain 
Ball, and a sincere friendship subsisted between them during the re- 
mainder of their lives. ‘I ought not,’ says the admiral writing to 
his wife, ‘ I ought not to call what has happened to the Vanguard 
by the cold name of accident: I believe, firmly, it was the Almighty’s 
goodness to check my consummate vanity. Figure to yourself, on 
Sunday evening at sun-set, a vain man walking in his cabin, with a 

uzdron around him, who looked up to their chief to lead them to 

ory, and in whom their chief placed the firmest reliance, that the 
ten ships of equal numbers belonging to France would have 

wed their flags—figure to yourself on Monday morning when the 
sun rose, this proud man, bis ship dismasted, his fleet dispersed, and 
himself in such distress that the meanest frigate out of France would 
have been an unwelcome guest.’ Nelson had indeed more reason 
to refuse the ‘ cold name of accident’ to this tempest than he -was 
then aware of; for on that very day the French fleet sailed from 
Toulon, and must have past within a few leagues of his squadron.— 
Being compelled to refit, the delay enabled bim to secure his junc- 
tion with the reinforcement which ‘Lord St. Vincent had now sent 
to join hjm under Commodore Troubridge. 

t officer brought with him no instructions to Nelson as to 
the course he was steer, nor any positive account of the enemy’s 
destination ; every thing was left to his own judgment. The first 
news was that they had surprised Malta, He formed a plan for 
attacking them while at anchor at Gozo, but on the 22d intelligence 
reached him that they bad left that island on the 16th, the day after 
their arrival. It was clear that their destination was eastward, and 
he thought for Egypt : for Egypt therefore he made all sail. Only 
three vessels were spoken with on the way, two came from Alex- 
andria, and one from the Archipelago, “ad neither of these had seen 
the French. He reached Alexandria and the enemy were not there. 

e then shaped his course for the coast of Caramania, and steered 

m thence along the southern side of Candia, carrying a press of 

sail both night andiduy with a contrary wind. Irritated beyond mea- 

ture that they should bave cluded his vigilance, the tediousness ofthe 
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ight the of the watch was repeatedly 
ed upon to declare the hour, and convince Nelson, who mea- 


" sured time by his own eagerness, that it was not yet day break. ‘ It 


would have been my delight,’ said he, ‘ to have tried Buonaparte 
on a wind.’ It would have been the delight of Europe too and the 
blessing of the world if that fleet had been overtaken with its Ge- 
neral on board. But of the millions of human beings who would 
have been preserved by that day’s victory, there is not one to whom 
such essential benefit would have resulted as to Buonaparte himself. 
It would have spared him his cu!v disgrace, for so to have been de- 
feated would not have beea iguoiminious; it would have spared 
him most of his enormities. History would have represented him 
as a soldier of fortune whose career hed been distinguished by a se- 
ries of successes unexaimpled in modern times. A romantic obscu- 
rity would have hung over the disgraceful expedition to Egypt, and 
he would have escaped the perpetration of those crimes which have 
incarnadined his sou! with a deeper die than that of the purple for 
which he committed them ; those acts of perfidy, midnight murder, 
usurpation, and remorseless tyranny, which have consigned his name 
to universal execration, now and for ever. 

Baffied in his pursuit Nelson returned to Sicily, took in stores at 
Syracuse, then made for the Morea. There, on the 28th July, he 
learnt that the French had been seen about four weeks before steer- 
ing to the S. E. from Candia. He immediately determined to re- 
turn, and with every sail set stood again for the coast of Egypt. On 
‘the first of August they came in sight of Alexandria, and at four in 
the afternoon Capt. Hood in the Zealous made the signal for the 
French fleet. For many preceding days Nelson had y taken 
either sleep or food, he now ordered his dinner to be served while 
peprmnees were making for battle; and when his officers rose from 
table and went to their separate stations, he said to them, ‘ Before this 
time tomorrow I shall have gained a peerage or Westminster Abbey.’ 

Why Buonaparte, having effected ry abe Af should not have or- 
dered the fleet to return, is a mystery which has never yet been ex- 
plained; thus much is certain, that it was detained by his command, 


‘though with his accustomed falsehood, after the death of Brueys, 


he accused him of having lingered there contrary to his received or- 
ders. ‘That admiral, not being able to enter the port of Alexan- 
dria, had moored his fleet in Aboukir Bay, in a strong and compact 
line of battle; the headmost vessel, according to his own account, 
being as close as possible to a shoal on the N.W. and the rest of the 
fleet forming a kind of curve along the line of deep water, so as not 


to be turned by any means inthe S. W, ‘ This position,” said he, 

‘is the strongest we could possibly take in an open road.’ ‘ We are 

‘moored in such a manner,’ said the commissary of the fleet, ‘ x4 4 
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id defiance to a force than double our In fact Ad. 
miral Barrington, when ioored in 4 similar manner in the yeat 
1778 off St. Lucia, beat off the Comté d’Estaing in three several 
attacks, though his force scarcely equalled by one third that which 
assailed it. Here the wm, 6f numbers both in ships, guns, 
men, was in favour of the French. They had 13 ships of the 
ime and 4 frigates, carrying 1196 guns arid 11230 men. 
English had the same number of ships of the line and one 50 gun 
ship, carrying 1012 guns and 8068 mén, 
ing the whole cruise it had been Nelson’s practice, whenever 
circumstances would permit, to have his captains on board the 
Vanguard, and fully explain to theni his own ideas of thé best thodes 
of attack, whatever might be the situation of the enemy. His officers 
therefore -were well acquainted with his principles of tactics; and 
such was his confidence in their abilities that the only plan arranged 
in case they should find the French at anchor, was for the ships to 
form as most convenient for their mutual support, and to anchor b 
the stern, ‘ First gain the victory,’ he said, ‘ and then take the belt 
use of it you can.’ The plan of doubling on the enemy’s ships 
Lerd Hood projected when he intended to attack the French fleet 
at their anchorage in Gourjean road. He feutid it impossible to 
make the attempt; bit the idea was not lost upon Nelsou, who ac- 
knowledged himself on this 6ccasion ihtlebted for it to his old and 
excellent commander. Captain Berty, when Ke the 
scope of the design, exclaimed with transport, ‘If we sticreed, 
what will the world say! There is the case,’ 
Admiral; ‘ that we shall succeed is certain; Who may live to 
the story is a very different question.’ 


As the squadrop advanced, the enerhy opened a steady fire from 


the siarboard side of their whole line, full ito the bows of our vah 
ships. It was received in silence; on boatd of every ship the 
crew were employed aloft in furling sails, and below in tending the 
braces, and making feady for anchoring:—a hiiserable sight for the 
French, who with all their advantages, were on that element upon 
which, when the hour of trial comes, a Frenchman has no hope, 
Admiral Brueys was a biave and able man; yet the indelible cha- 
acter of his country broke out in one of his letters, wherein he 
delivered it as his private opinion that the English had missed him, 
‘ because, not finding themselves superior in numbers, they did not 
think it prudent to try their strength with him.’ The moment was 
now come in which he was to be fatally undeceived. 
Captain Foley led the fleet in the Goliath. He had long thought 
t if the enemy were moored in line of battle in with the land, the 
best plan of attack would be to lead between them and the shore, as 
the French guns ou that side were not likely to be manned. In- 
| tending 
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tending therefore to fix himself on the inner bow of the Guerrier, 
he kept as near the edge of the bank as the depth of water would 
admit; but his anchor hung, and having opened his fire, he drifted 
to the second ship, the Conquerant, before it was clear; then an- 
chored by the stern, within her, and in ten minutes shot away her 
masts. Captain Hood, in the Zealous, perceiving this, took the 
station which the Goliath intended to have occupied, and totally dis- 
abled the Guerrier. The Orion, Sir Janies Saumarez, the third 
which doubled the enemy’s van, past to windward of the Zealous, 
and opened her larboard guns as long as they bore on the Guerrier ; 
then sunk a frigate which annoyed her, hauled round toward the 
French line, and anchoring between the fifth and sixth ships from the 
Guerrier, took her station on the larboard bow of the Franklin and 
the quarter of the Peuple Soverain, receiving and returning the fire 
of both. The sun was now nearly down. "The Audacious, Capt. 
Gould, pouring a heavy fire into the Guerrier and the Conquerant, 
fixed herself on the larboard bow of the latter, and when that ship 
struck, past on to the Peuple Soverain. The Theseus, Captain 
Miller, followed, brought down the Guerrier’s remaining masts, and 
then anchored imside of the Spartiate, the third in the French line, | 

While these advanced ships doubled the French line, the Van- 
guard was the first that anchored on the outer side of the enemy, 
within half pistol shot of the Spartiate. Nelson had'six colours 
flying in different parts of his rigging, lest they should be shot away 3 
—that they should be struck, no British admiral considers as a possi- 
bility. He instantly opened a tremendous fire, under cover of which 
the other ships of his division, the Minotaur, Bellerophon, Defence 
and Majestic, shot ahead of the admiral. Capt. Louis, in the first of 
these, took off the fire of the Aquilon. The Bellerophon, Captain 
Darby, past ahead, and dropt her stern anchor on the starboard how 
of the Orient, Brueys’ own ship, of 120 guns, whose difference of 
force was above seven to three, and the weight of whose ball from 
her lower deck alone exceeded that from the whole broadside of the 
Bellerophon. Capt. Peyton in the Defence took his station ahead 
of the Minotaur, and engaged the Franklin, by which judicious 
movement, the British line remained unbroken. The Majestic, 
getting entangled with the main rigging of one of the French ships 
astern of the Orient, suffered dreadfully from her fire, till she swung 
clear, and closely engaging the Hewrenx, on the starboard bow, re- 
ceived also the fire of the Tonnant. ‘The other four ships of our 
fleet having been detached previously to the discovery of the French, 
were at a considerable distance. ‘The action began at half after six. 

Troubridge in the Culloden, though foremost of the remaining 
ships, was two leagues astern. He came on sounding as the others 
had done. It was growing dark, and suddenly after finding om 
fathoms 
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pid defianice a force than double our In fact Ads 
miral Barrington, when rioored int a similar manner in the yeat 
1778 off St. Lucia, beat off the Comte d’Estaing in three several 
attacks, though his force scarcely equalled by one third that which 
assailed it. Here the adva éf numbers both in ships, guns, 
men, was in favour of the French. They had 13 shtips of the 
me and 4 frigates, carrying 1196 guns arid 11230 men. The 
English had the same number of ships of the line and one 50 gun 
ship, carrying 1012 guns and 8068 meén. 
ing the whole cruise it had been Nelsdn’s practice, whenever 
circumstances would permit, to have his captains on board the 
Vanguard, and fully explain to then his own ideas of thé best thodes 
of attack, whatever might be the situation of the enemy. His officers 
therefore -were well acquainted with his principles of tactics; and 
such was his confidence in their abilities that the only plan arranged 
in case they should find the French at anchor, was for the ships to 
form as most convenient for their mutual support, and to anchor b 
the stern, ‘ First gain the victory,” he said, ‘ and then make the best 
use of it you can.’ The plan of doubling of the ehemy’s ships 
Lerd Hood projected when he intended to attack the Frerich fleet 
at their anchorage in Gourjean road. He foutid it impossible to 
make the attempt; bit the idea was not lost upon Nelsou, who ac. 
knowledged himself on this 6ccasiot ifebted for it to his old and 
excellent commander. Captain Berty, when he comprehended the 
scope of the design, exclainjed with transport, ‘If we sticveed, 
what will the world say! ‘ There is 6 #f in the case,’ replied be 

Admiral ; ‘ that we shall succeed is certain; Who may live to 
the story is a very 

As the squadrop adv 
the starboard side of their whdle line, full into the bows of our vah 
ships. It was received im silence; on boatd of every ship the 
crew were employed aloft in furling sails, and below in tending the 
braces, and making feady for anchoring:—a hiiserable sight for the 

French, who with all their advantages, were on that element upon 
which, when the hour of trial comes, a Frenchman has no hope, 
Admiral Brueys was a biave and able man; yet the indelible cha- 
racter of his country broke out in one of his letters, wherein he 
delivered it as his private opinion that the English had missed him, 
‘ because, not finding themselves superior in numbers, they did not 
think it prudent to try their strength with him.’ The moment was 
now come in which he was to be fatally undeceived. 

_ Captain Foley led the fleet in the Goliuth. He had long thoughit 
that if the enemy were moored in line of battle in with the land, the 
best plan of attack would be to lead between them and the shore, as 
the French guns ou that side were hot likely to be manned. In- 
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tending therefore to fix himself on the inner bow of the Guerrier, 
he kept as near the edge of the bank as the depth of water would 
admit; but his anchor hung, and having opened his fire, he drifted 
to the second ship, the Conquerant, before it was clear; then an- 
chored by the stern, within , and in ten minutes shot away her 
masts. Captain Hood, in the Zealous, perceiving this, took the 
station which the Goliath intended to have occupied, and totally dis- 
abled the Guerrier. The Orion, Sir James Saumarez, the third 
which doubled the enemy’s van, past to windward of the Zealous, 
and opened her larboard guns as long as they bore on the Guerrier ; 
then sunk a frigate which annoyed her, hauled round toward the 
French line, and anchormg between the fifth and sixth ships from the 
Guerrier, took her station on the larboard bow of the Franklin and 
the quarter of the Peuple Soverain, receiving and returning the fire 
of both. The sun was now nearly down. Audacious, Capt. 
Gould, pouring a heavy fire into the Guerrier and the Conquerant, 
fixed herself on the larboard bow of the latter, and when that ship 
struck, past on to the Peuple Soverain. The Theseus, Captain 
Miller, followed, brought down the Guerrier’s remaining masts, and 
then anchored imside of the Spartiate, the third in the French line. | 

While these advanced ships doubled the French line, the Van- 
guard was the first that anchored on the outer side of the enemy, 
within half pistol shot of the Spartiate. Nelson had six colours | 
fiying in different parts of his rigging, lest they should be shot away 3 
—that they should be struck, no British admiral considers as a possi- 
bility. He instantly opened a tremendous fire, under cover of which 
the other ships of his division, the Minotaur, Bellerophon, Defence 
and Majestic, shot ahead of the admiral. Capt. Louis, in the first of 
these, took off the fire of the Aquilon. The Bellerophon, Captain 
Darby, past ahead, and dropt her stern anchor on the starboard how 
of the Orient, Brueys’ own ship, of 120 guns, whose difference of 
force was above seven to three, and the weight of whose ball from 
her lower deck alone exceeded that from the whole broadside of the 
Bellerophon. Capt. Peyton in the Defence took his station ahead 
of the Minotaur, and engaged the Franklin, by which judicious 
movement, the British line remained unbroken. The Majestic, 
getting entangled with the main rigging of one of the French ships 
astern of the Orient, suffered dreadfully from her fire, till she swung 
clear, and closely engaging the Heurenx, on the starboard bow, re- 
ceived also the fire of the Tonnant. ‘The other four ships of our 
fleet having been detached previously to the discovery of the French, 
were at a cousiderable distance. ‘The action began at half after six. 

Troubridge in the Culloden, though foremost of the remaining 
ships, was two leagues astern. He came on sounding as the others 
had done. It was growing dark, and suddenly after finding as 
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fathoms water, before the lead could be hove again, he was fast 
aground; nor could all his exertions, joined to those of the Leander 
and the Mutine brig which came to his assistance, get him off in 
time to enter the action. His ship however served as a beacon to 
the Alexander and Swiftsure, which entered the bay and took their 
stations in the darkness. in a manner still spoken of with admira- 
tion by all who remember it. Capt. Hallowell, as he was bearing 
down in the latter, fell in with what seemed to be a strange sail ; 
with great judgment, however, he ordered his men not to fire: ‘ if 
she was an enemy, he said, ‘ her disabled state would prevent 
escape ; but from her sails being loose, and the way in which her head 
was, it was probable she might be an English ship.’ In fact it 
proved to be the Bellerophon, overpowered by the huge Orient. 
All her masts and cables were shot away, and she was drifting out 
of the line towards the lee side of the bay. Her station at this im- 
en time was occupied by the Swiftsure, which opened a steady 
re on the quarter of the Franklin, and the bows of the French ad- 
miral. At the same instant Capt. Ball past under her stern, and an- 
chored within side on his larboard quarter, raking him, and keepi 
up a severe fire of musketry upon his decks. e last ship which 
arrived to complete the destruction of the enemy was the Leander. 
_ , The two first ships of the French line had been dismasted within 
@ quarter of an hour after the action, and the others had suffered so 
severely, that victory was already certain; the third, fourth, and fifth 
were taken possession of at half past eight. Meantime Nelson re- 
ceived a severe wound on the head from a piece of langridge shot ; 
Capt. Berry caught him in his arms as he was falling. e great 
effusion of blood occasioned an apprehension that the wound was 
_ mortal. Nelson himself thought so: a large portion of the skin of 
the forehead, cut from the bone, had fallen over one eye, and the 
other being blind, he was in total darkness. He desired the chap- 
lain to deliver what he supposed to be his dyig remembrance to 
-Lady Nelson; sent for Capt. Louis to thank him personally for the 
great assistance he had rendered to the Vanguard, and ever mind- 
ful of those who deserved to be his friends, appointed Capt. Hardy 
from the brig to the command of his ownship. When the surgeon 
had examined the wound, assured him there was no immediate dan- 
ger, and desired him to remain quiet, Nelson could not rest. He 
called for his secretary, Mr. Campbell, to write the dispatches, 
Campbell had himself been wounded, and the blind and suffering 
state of the admiral affected him so that he could not write. 
chaplain was then summoned; before he came the characteristic 
eagerness of Nelson made him take the pen himself, and he contrived 
to trace some words marking his devout sense of the success which 
had then beer obtained. Ile was vow left alone, when suddenly a 
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ery was heard on deck that the Orient was on fire: in the confusion 
he found his way up, and to the astonishment of every one appeared 
on the quarter deck, when he immediately gave orders that boats 
should be sent to the relief of the enemy. 
’ It was soon after nme that the tire on board the Orient broke 
out. Brueys was dead; he had received three different wounds, yet 
would not leave his post: a fourth cut him almost in two: he de- 
sired not to be carried below, but to be left to die upon deck. The 
flames soon mastered the ship. By the prodigious light of this con- 
tion, the situation of the two fleets coulfl now be perceived, the 
ours being clearly distinguishable. About ten o’clock the Orient 
blew up. The tremendous explosion was followed by a silence not 
less awful—the firing instantaneously ceased on both sides, and the 
first sound was the fall of her shattered masts and yards, which had 
been carried to a vast height. It is upon record that a battle between 
two armies was once broken off by au earthquake; such a thing 
would be felt like a miracle: but no incident produced in wer by 
human means, has ever equalled the sublimity of this comstantaneous 
pause and all its circumstances. j 

The firmg recommenced with the ships to leeward of the centre, 
~ and continued till about three. At day-break the two rear ships of 
the enemy were the only French ships of the line which had their 
colours flying ; they cut their cables in the forenoon and stood out 
to sea, and two frigates with them. The Zealous pursued, but as 
there was’ no other ship in a condition to support Capt. Hood he 
was recalled. ‘These could not have icageh if the Culloden had 
got into action; and if the frigates which had been appointed to join 
the opates had been there, not one of the French fleet would 
have left Aboukir Bay. These however were all that escaped, and 
the victory was the most complete and glorious in the annals of naval 
history. ‘ Victory’, said Nelson, ‘ is not a name strong enough 
for such a scene; he therefore called it a conquest. Of 13 sail of 
the line 9 were taken aad 2 burnt; of the 4 frigates 1 sunk, another 
burnt. Our loss in killed and wounded amounted to 895. 3105 
of the French, including the wounded, were sent on shore by cartel, 
—and 5225 perished. 

Nelson was now at his height of glory: congratulations, rewards, 
and honours were showered upon him by all the states, princes, and 
powers to whom this victory gave a respite. The Grand Seigneur 
and his brother, the Czar, the Kings of Naples and Sardinia sent 
him jewels, and letters acknowledging his uneqdalled services to the 
common cause. In England he was created Baron Nelson of the 
Nile and of Burnuham-Thorpe, with a pension of 2000/. for his own 
life, and those of his two immediate successors. When this was 
woved in the House of Commons, General Walpole expressed an 
i opimon 
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opinion that a higher degree of rank ought to be conferred. Mr. 
Pitt replied he thought it needless to enter into that question. 
Admiral Nelson’s ‘ fame would be coequal with the British name, 
and it would be remembered that he had obtained the greatest 
naval victory on record, when no man would think of asking whether 
he had been created a baron, a viscount, or an earl.’ True indeed, 
whatever title had been bestowed, he who received it would have 
been Nelson still; that name he had ennobled beyond all addition 
of nobility,—it was the name by which England loved him, France 
feared him, and Italy, Egypt, and ‘Turkey celebrated him, and by 
which he would continue to be known while the present kingdoms 
and languages of the world endure. It depended upon the degree 
of rank what should be the fashion of the coronet. ‘That it con- 
cerned him no otherwise might be conceded to Mr. Pitt and his col- 
leagues. _ But the degree of rank was the measure of their gratitude, 
though not of his services. ‘This Nelson* felt, and this he expressed 
with indignation among his friends. ‘ 

We have neither room nor inclination to follow him through the 
subsequent transactions at Naples. The infatuated attach 
which he there suffered himself to form for Lady Hamilton oeca- 
sioned the only stain upon his public character, avd destroyed his 
domestic happimess for ever.t fn the autumn of 1800 he left the 

Mediter- 


* Lords St. Vincent and Duncan had each a pension of 10001. from the Irish go 
vernment also ; in consequence of the Union this was not granted to Nelson, so that no 
great naval victory during the war received so small a remuneration as this, the greatest 
and most glorious that had ever been achieved. 

+ Thut Lord Nelson had hitherto been au affectionate husband, and as happy as he 
was amiable in all his domestic relations, is incontestably proved by the letters to his 
family inserted in the great life. Messrs. Clarke and M‘Arthur have placed this in 
its true light, by the evidence of these letters, and having shewn their own opinion upon 
this unpleasant subject clearly, and as concisely as possible, have with commendable 
Propriety, abstained from all petty details and recriminations of family disputes. Mr, 

arrison’s work is said to have been written in great part under Lady Hamilton's im- 
mediate eye. The manner in which he has attempted to serve ‘a bad cause cannot be 
téo severely censored, and would justify the harshest epithets that could be bestowed 
vepon a.venal and unprincipled scribbler. This person, who comes publicly ferward to 
injure as far as in him lies, and actually to insult Lady Nelsop, delivers an opinion pet- 
fectly consistent with such conduct upon the transactions in’ the Bay of Naples. Mr. 
Stanier Clarke does his best to palliate those transactions, in a narrative which is even 
mere confused than the rest of the book. This has called forth a second vindication 
from Capt. Foote. ‘ Nothing,’ says this injured officer, ‘ can be more,evident than the 
fact that a solemn capitolation had been agreed upon, formally signed by the chief comman- 
der of the forces of the King of Naples, by the Russian commander, by myself, all duly 
authorised to sign any capitulation in the absence of superior powers. This was not 
a treaty of peace subject to ratification ; it was not a truce liable to be broken ; it was a 
serious agreement for surrender, upon terms which invelved the lives’and properties of 
men, who might have chosen to forfeit those tives and properties, had they not relied 
principally upon the faith of a British oflicer. Parts of the t were pertormed : 
aud actual advantage was afterwards taken of those parts of the capitulation that had 
thus been executed, to seize the unhappy men who having been thus deceived*by pian 
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‘Mediterranean, and returned to England, by way of Vienna and 


Hamburgh, acconipanied by Sir Wm. and Lady Hamilton. Two 
very interesting instances of the enthusiastic admiration with which 
he was regarded, occurred during bis stay in the latter city. A wine 
merchant, more than seventy years of age, requested to speak with 
him: he had some Rhenish wine of the vintage of 1625, which had 
been in his own possession more than half a century ; he had presery- 
ed it for some extraordinary occasion, and one had now arrived, far 
beyond any which he could ever have expected. He'therefore re- 
quested Lord Nelson to accept six dozen of this incomparable wive, 
part of which would theu have the honour to flow with the heart’s 
blood of that immortal hero, and the reflection would make him 
happy during the remainder of his life. Nelson took the old gen- 
tleman kindly by the hand, and consented to receive six bottles, 
Twelve were sent; and remarking that he hoped yet to have half 
adozen more great victories, he declared he ‘vould keep the six 
remaining bottles of his Hamburgh friend’s wine, purposely to drink 
a bottle after each. The other anecdote is not less affecting: a 
between .70 and 80 years of age, travelled forty 
miles with the Bible of his parish church, to request that Nelson 
would insert his name in the leaf of it. He called him, the Sa- 
viour of the Christian world. ‘The old man’s hope deceived him— 
there was no Nelson upon shore, or Europe would have been 
saved: but in his foresight of the horrors with which all Germany 
was threatened by France, the pastor could have apprehended no- 
thing more than has actually taken place. 

He arrived in England in November, and in the January follow- 
ing received orders to embark again. During this interval he sepa- 
rated from Lady Nelson. Some of his last words to her were, ‘ [ 
call God to witness there is nothing in you or your conduct that I - 
wish otherwise.’ But his attachment to Lady Hamilton was like 
infatuation, and its baneful influence hung over him during the re- 
mainder of his life. ‘The Addington administration was just formed, 
and Nelsou was sent to the Baltic under Sir Hyde Parker by Earl 
St. Vincent, now first lord of the Admiralty. When the fleet sailed, 
it was sufficiently known that its destination was against eer 
gen: some Danish sailors, who weré on board the Amazon frigate, 
went to Captain Riou, and requested that he would get them ex- 
changed into a ship bound on some other service; ‘ they bad no 
wish,’ they said, ‘ to quit the British navy, but they imtreated that 
they might not be led to fight against their own country.’ There 


cred pledge, were sacrificed in acruel and desposticmanner.’ The facts-are certain and 
undeniable. They cannot be defended, they cannot be excused, they cannot by au 

‘sophistry be ‘pallitter. A faithful historian has no alternative but to relate them wah 
‘sorrow and shame. Mr, Clatke’s representations are perjiexed, and bis vindication 
futile ; Mr. Harrisov’s are infamous. 
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was not in-our whole navy a man who had a hi and more chi- 
valrous sense of honour and duty than Riou. tears came into 
his eyes while the men were addressing him; he ordered his boat 
instantly, and did not return to the Amazon till he had procured 
their exchange. This anecdote, which has never before been made 
public, is recorded im respect to the memory of as brave and ho- 
nourable a man as ever died in battle. 

The battie of Copenhagen requires less detail than that of the 
Nile, though it made the talents of Nelson, if that be possible, yet 
more conspicuous. The Danes were admirably prepared for de- 
fence. Upwards of an hundred pieces of cannon were mounted 
bo the crown batteries at the entrance of the harbour, and a line 

25 two deckers, frigates, and floating batteries, was moored 
aeross its mouth. A Dane who came on board during the ineffec- 
tual negociation that preceded hostilities, having occasion to express 
bis proposals in writing, found the pen blunt, and holding it up, 
sarcastically said, ‘ If your guns are not better pointed than your 

s, you will make fittle impression on Copenhagen.’ He and 

is countrymen relied upon the fortifications of the Sound, as their 
ao but the Swedish batteries were silent, and the fleet passed 

ithout damage. The soundings avere made under Nelson’s own 
eye; day and night he was in the boat, till bis health had nearly 
sunk under the unremitting fatigue. The action was fought on the 
2d of April. Nelson had with him twelve ships of the Tae, with 
all the frigates and small craft, the remainder of the fleet was with 
the Commander in Chief, about four miles off. Three of his squa- 
dron grounded, and owing to the fears of the masters and pilots the 
anchors were let go nearly a cable’s length from the enemy. Had 
they proceeded they would have deepened their water, = the vic- 
tory would have been decided in half the time. Of all the engage- 
ments in which Nelson had borne a part, this, he said, was the most 
terrible. It began at ten in the morning, and at one, victory had not 
declared itself on either side. A shot through the main-mast knocked 
a few splinters about the Admiral, ‘ It is warm Work,’ he observed, 
‘ and this day may be the last to any of us at a moment.’ ‘ But 
mark you,’ said he, stopping short at the gangway, ‘I would not be 
elsewhere for thousands.’ Just at this time Sir Hyde made signal for 
the action to cease. It was reported to him: he continued walking 
the deck, and appeared to take no notice of it. The signal lieutenant 
meeting him at the next turn, asked if he should repeat it? ‘ No,’ re- 
plied Nelson, ‘acknowledge it.’ Presently he called after him to 
know if the signal for close action was still hoisted, and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, said to him, ‘ Mind you keep it so. He 
now walked the deck moving the stump of his mght arm in a manner 
which always denoted great agitation. ‘ Doctor, you know,’ = 
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“he to the surgeon, ‘ what’s shown on board the Commander in 


Chief? N° 39!’ He was asked what that meant. ‘ Why, to leave 
off action ;’ then shrugging up his shoulder as he repeated the words 
—leave off action! ‘ No, damn me if Ido! You know, Foley,’ 
said he to the Captain, ‘ I have one eye, I have a right to be 
blind sometimes.—Damn the signal! hoist mine for closer battle ; 
that is the way I answer such signals.—Nail mine to the mast!’ Ad+ 
miral Graves disobeyed that of the Commander in Chief in like 
manner, whether intentionally, or by a fortunate mistake, has not 
been explained. ‘The squadron of frigates hauled off. At the mo- 
ment the Amazon showed her stern to the enemy, Riou was killed 
—almost his last words had been an expression of regret at be- 
ing obliged to retreat. ‘ What, ’said he, ‘ will Nelson think of us?’ 
About two, great part of the Danish line had ceased to fire, some 
of their lighter ships were adrift, and many had struck. It was, 
however, difficult to take possession of them, partly because they 
were protected by the batteries on Amak Island, and partly because 
an i:regular fire was made on the English boats as they approached, 
from the ships themselves, the Danes being continually able to re- 
cruit their crews from the shore. This irritated him; ‘ he must 

either’ he said, ‘ send on shore and stop these irregular 
ings, or send in fire-ships and burn the prizes.’ In this part of 
the battle the victory was complete, but the three ships a-head were 
still engaged, and exposed to a superior force. Nelson, with a pre- 
sence of mind peculiar to himself, seized this occasion to secure 
the advantage which he had already gained, and open a nego- 
ciation. He therefore wrote thus to the Crown Prince : ‘ Vice-Ad- 
miral Lord Nelson has directions to spare Denmark when she no 
longer resists. The line of defence which covered her shores has 
struck to the British flag ; but if the firing is continued on the part ° 
of Denmark, he must be obliged to set on fire all the prizes that be 
has taken, without having the power of saving the brave Danes who 
have defended them.’ A wafer was brought him for this letter, he 
ordered wax and a candle saying, ‘ it was no time to appear infor- 
mal ;’ and he affixed a larger seal than usual. Capt. Frederick The- 
siger was sent in with it. During his absence the remainder of the 
enemy's line eastward was sileuced : the Crown batteries continued 
to fire till the Danish General Lindholm returned with a flag of 
truce, when the action closed, after four hours continuance. His 
message from the Prince was to inquire what was thé object of Nel- 
son’s note? Nelson replied, ‘ it was humanity, he consented that 
hostilities should cease, and that the wounded Danes-should be taken 
on shore, and he on his part would take his prisoners out of the 
vessels, and burn or carry off his prizes as he thought fit. He pre- 
sented his humblest duty.to the Prince, saying he should — 
this 
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this the greatest victory he ever gained, if it might be the cause of a 


y reconciliation between the two countries,’ ' 
_ Having given this reply, he referred Lindholm to the Commander 
in Chief, and availed hunself of the opportunity to get his ships out 
of the intricate channel, from which, had bestia continyed, they 
could not have disengaged themselves, till the Crown battery was 
destroyed. His proposal .was accepted in the course of the even- 
ing, and a suspension agreed on for four-and-twenty hours, during 
which it was resolved that he should land and negociste in person 
with the Prince. Accordingly on the morning of the fourth he 
landed, a strong guard protected him from the people, whose ad- 
miration would not, perhaps, have else been sufticient to restrain 
the impulse of rage and vengeance. This battle, so dreadfully 
destructive to the , was within sight of the city; the whole 
of the succeeding day had been employed in landing the wound 
and there was scarcely a house without its cause for mourning. 
was no new thing for Nelson to show himself regardless of danger, 
and it is tothe honour of Denmark that the populace suffered them- 
selves to be restrained. Some difficulty occurred in adjusting the 
duration of the armistice. He required sixteen weeks, giving like a 
seaman the true reason, that he might have time to act against the 
Russian fleet and return. This not being acceded to, a hint was 
thrown out by one of the Danish Commissioners of the renewal 
. of hostilities. ‘ Renew hostilities!’ said he to one of his friends, 
for he understood French enough to comprehend what was said, 
though not to answer it in the same language, ‘ tell him we are 
ready at a moment! ready to bombard this very night!’ Fourteen 
weeks were at length agreed to. The death of Paul intervened, 
and the Northern Confederacy was destroyed. For this signal ser- 
vice, in which Nelson appeared not less conspicuous as a statesman, 
than as an Admiral, be was raised to the rank of Viscount. ‘There 
was some prudence, perhaps, in dealing out honours to him step by 
step—had he lived long euough, he would have fought his way to a 


When England was alarmed by preparations at Boulogne, which 
it would have become her to have despised, Nelson was appointed 
to a squadron on that station. His-attack wpon the flotilla failed, 
because the divisions did not all arrive in time, the enemy’s ves- 
sels were moored by the bottom to the shore, and to each other 
with chains, and it was not possible to retain possession of those 
because as soon as Ny the 
with a cruelt uliar to that , fired upon them, regan 
less of their men. ‘The of Amicus was concluded 
shortly afterwards, and when it was found equally incompatible 
with the honour and safety of this country to remain at peace with 
Buonaparte, 
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Buonaparte, Nelson went out as Commander in Chief to the Me- 
diterranean. We must pass on to the concluding scene, the con- 
summation of his labours and his glory. After having watched the 
Toulon fleet for nearly two years, ready at any time to give them 
battle with an inferior force, they escaped him, formed a junction 
with the Spaniards, and ran for the West Indies. With ten ships 
and three frigates, he pursued 18 sail of the line, and six frigates, 
with 12,000 troopsaboard. There is just a Frenchman apiece, he 
used to say to his Captains, leaving me for the Spaniards ; when I | 
haul down my colours, I expect you to do the same, but not till 
then. ‘The mere terror of his name compelled them to fly before 
him ; false intelligence, which he, and he alone, suspected to be 
false, misled him, and they secured their return to Europe, whither 
they fled, without having accomplished any other part of their pur- 
than that of reinforcing their own islands : ours were preserved 
from pillage, invasion, and not improbable conquest, by this pur- 
suit, which is in all its circumstances unparalleled in naval history. | 
Having pursued them to Europe, he. delivered over his squa- 
dron to Admiral Cornwallis, lest they should make for Brest to 
liberate that fleet, and place him between two fires; and then he 
returned to England, meaning to enjoy ‘a little leisure with his 
friends. He had not been at Merton a month, when Capt. Black- 
wood, on his way to the Admiralty with dispatches, called at five 
ju the morning, and found him already dressed. Upon seeing him 
he exclaimed—‘ I am sure you bring me news of the F and 
Spanish fleets! I think I shall have yet to beat them!’ It was as he 
supposed, they had liberated the squadron from Ferrol, and being 
now 34 sail of the line, got safely into Cadiz. ‘ Depend on it, 
Blackwood,’ he repeatedly said, ‘ I shall yet give M. Villeneuve a 
drabbing ! But when Blackwood had left him, he wanted resolu- 
tion to declare his wishes to his sister, and endeavoured to drive 
~~ the thought. He had done enough—‘ Let the man trudge 
has lost his budget,’ said he. His belied 
is lips, and as he was pacing one of the walks im his garden, 
which he used to call the. gueubanih Lady Hamilton came 
up to him and told him she saw he was uneasy. He smiled, and 
said—‘ No, he was as happy as possible, he was surrounded by 
his family, his health was better since he came home, and he 
would not give sixpence to call the King his uncle.’ She replied 
that she did not believe him ; that he was longing to get at the com- 
bined fleet ; that he considered them as his own property, and would 
be miserable if any man but himself did the business ; that he must 
have them as the price and reward of his two long watching. 
His services were as willingly accepted as they were offered, and 
Lord Barham giving him the list of the navy, bade him chuse his 
VOL, 111. NO. ¥. own. 
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own officers. He reached Portsmouth only 25 days after he had 
left it; numbers followed him to the shore, and many when they 
saw him embark knelt down and blest him, a proof of public love 
of which, perhaps, our history affords no other example. ‘The wind 
was against him, and blew strong, nevertheless such was his impa- 
tience to be upon the scene of action, that he worked down chan- 
nel, and after a rough age arrived off Cadiz on his birth-day, 
September 29, on which very day the Freuch Admiral, Villeneuve, 
received orders to put to sea the first opportunity. From this time 
till the 2ist of October, when the battle of Trafalgar was fought, 
‘Nelson never came in sight of land; he feared that if the enemy 
knew his force they would not venture out, notwithstanding their 
superiority. ‘This was the case : Villeneuve had called a council of 
war on bearing that Nelson had taken the command; and their de- 
termination was not to leave Cadiz unless they had reason to believe 
themselves one third stronger than the’ British force. Many cir- 
cumstances tended to deceive them into such an opinion, and an 
American contributed unintentionally to mislead them, by declari 
that Nelson could not possibly be with the fleet, for he him 
had seen him only a few days before in London. Relying upon 
this, and upon their superiority, which was im truth sufficiently great, 
though they imagined it greater than it was, in an unhappy hour they 
sailed from Cadiz. On the 19th the signal was made that they were 
at sea. In the afternoon of the next day it was signified that they 
secmed determined to go to the westward; and that, said Nelson 
in his journal, they shall not do, if it be m the power of Nelson 
and Bronte to prevent them. . 

He had previously arranged his plan of attack. The confidence 
whieh he felt in his officers appears strikingly in the manner with 
which he prefaced it; the busmess of a Commander in Chief, he 
said, being to lay his ships close on board the enemy as expediti- 
ously as possible, and to continue them there till the business was 
conchfded, Knowing his object to be that of a close and decisive 
action, his Admirals and Captains would supply any deficiency 
of signals, and act sheonitlads: The order of sailing was to be 
the order of battle, the fleet m two lines of sixteen ships, with 
an advanced squadron of eight, the fastest sailing two deckers. The 
second in command having the entire direction of his line, was to 
break through the enemy—about the twelfth ship from the rear, he 
would lead through the centre, and the advanced squadron was to 
cut off three or four ahead of the centre. They were so to propor- 
tion this to the strength of the enemy, that they should always be 
one fourth superior to those whom they cut off. ‘The only differ- 
ence from this plan on the day of action was, that the fleet bore 
by signal in two columns. e British force consisted of 27 
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of the line. The enemy’s of 33, and their superiority was greater 
in size and weight of metal than in numbers—4000 troops were 
on board, and the best riflemen who could be selected were dis- 
persed through the fleet. Many of them were ‘T'yrolese. It is 
painful to hear of the Tyrolese and the Spaniards shedding their 
blood in the cause of France, and then to remember the present situ- 
ation of Spain and the Tyrol. The plan of defence was as original 
as that of attack, they were formed in a double line, every alternate 
ship being about a cable’s length to windward of her second ahead 
and astern. ip 

Nelson never went into a battle without a full sense of its dan- 
ger, and always seems rather to have prepared his mind for death, 
than to have banished the thought of it. On the morning of the 
21st, he wrote a prayer in his journal, followed by an extraordimary 
memoir, in which be sidtaiidly bequeathed Lady Hamilton as a 
legacy to his King and country. He left also to the beneficence 
of his country his adopted daughter, desiring she would use in future 
his name only. * These,” said he, ¢ are the only favours f ask of my 
King and country at this moment, when I am going to fight their 
battle. He had put on the coat which he always wore in action, and 
kept for that purpose, with a degree of veneration : it bore the insig-' 
ula of all his orders. ‘ In honour I gained them,’ he said,‘ and in 
honour I will die with them.’ When it was certain that the enemy 
éould not avoid an engagement, he became highly animated, saying, 
he should not be content with less than twenty of them! Captain 
Blackwood was walking with him on the poop, and he asked him if 
he did not think there was a signal wanting. ‘The Captain replied, 
he ‘ thought the whole of the fleet seemed very clearly to under- 
stand what they were about.’ He had, however, scarcely spoken, 
before that signal was made which will be remembered as long as 
the language and the name of England shall endure—Nelson’s last 
signal—_ EE NG LAN D EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO HIS 
TY. It was received with a shout throughout the fleet—an 
atuswering acclamation, made sublime by the feelmg which it convey- 
ed. Now, said Nelson,“ I can do no more. We mutt trust to 
the great Disposer of all events, and the justice of our cause; [ 
thank God for this great opportunity of doing my duty.” Captain 
Blackwood being about to return to his ship, took him by the hand, 
saying, he ‘ hoped soon to return and find him in possession of his 
twenty prizes.’ He replied, ‘ God bless you, Blackwood, I shall 

neVer see you again.’ 
It had been represented so strongly to Nelson, both by Captain 
Blackwood, and his own Captain, Hardy, how advantageous it 
would be to the fleet for him to keep out of action as long as es 
We, that he consented at length to let the Temeraire, whic — 
en 
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then sailing abreast of the Victory, be ordered to a-head, and 
the Leviathan also. ‘They could not possibly do this if the Victory 
continued to carry all her sail ; and so far was Nelson from shorten- 
ing sail, that he seemed to take pleasure in baffling the advice to 
which he could not but assent. As usual, he hoisted several flags, 
that they might not be shot away. ‘The enemy shewed no colours 
till late in the action, when they began to feel the necessity of having 
them to strike. ‘The Santissima ‘Trinidad, Nelson’s old acquaiut- 
ance, as he used to call her, was therefore only distinguished by her 
four decks: to the bow of this opponent he ordered the Victory to 
he steered. It was not possible to break the enemy’s line without 
running on board one of their ships. Before this could be done, 
and before the Victory fired a shot, fifty of her men were killed aud 
wounded, and her mizen top-mast, with all her studding sails and their 
booms on both sides shot away. In this state, she ran on board the 
Redoutable, which, firing her broadsides into the English flag-ship, 
instantly let down her lower deck ports for fear of being boarded 
through them. Captain Harvey in the Temeraire fell on board the 
Redoutable on the other side, another ship in like manner was on 
board the 'Temeraire, so that these four ships, in the heat of battle, 
formed as compact a tier as if they had been moored together, their 
heads lying all the same way. The lieutenants of the Victory im- 
mediately depressed their guns and fired with a diminished charge, 
lest the shot should pass through and injure the Temeraire ; and be- 


cause there was danger that the enemy's ship might take fire from. 


the guns of the lower deck, whose muzzles touched her side when, 
they were run out, the fireman of each gun stood ready with a 
bucket of water, which as soon as the gun was discharged he 
dashed at the hole made in her sides by the shot. The Victory 
past astern so as to play upon the Bucentaure, Villeneuve’s ship, 
and the Santissima ‘Trinidada, with her larboard guns, and upon Re 
Redoutable, from the other side. 

In the prayer which Nelson wrote before the action, he prays 
that humanity after victory might distinguish the British fleet. 
Setting an example himself, he twice’ gave orders to cease firing 
upon the Redoutable, supposing tlfat she had struck, because 
her great guns were silent; and as she carried no flag, there 
was no means of ascertaining the fact. From this ship, whose 
destruction was twice delayed by his wish to spare the enemy, he 
received his death. A ball fired from her mizen top, struck the 
epaulette on his left shoulder: he fell with his face on the deck. 
‘ have done for me at last, Hardy,’ said he, ‘ my back bone is 
shot through.’ Yet not for a moment losing his presence of mind, 
he observed, as they were carrying him down the ladder, that the 
tiller ropes, which had been shot away, were not yet replaced, and 
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‘ordered that new ones should be rove immediately; and that he 


might not be seen by the crew, he took out his handkerchief and 
covered his face with it, and the insignia upon his coat. Had he 
but concealed them from the enemy, England perhaps would not 
have received with sorrow the tidings of the battle of Trafalgar. 


_ Certain by the sensation in his back, and the gush of blood which 


he felt every minute within bis breast, that no human aid could 
avail him, after the wound had been probed, he ordered the sur- 
geon to return to the wounded, and assist those to whom his ser- 
vices could be useful; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ you can do nothing for me.’ 
The pain he suffered was so severe, that he wished himself dead. 
‘ Yet,’ said he, in a lower tone, ‘ one would like to live a little 
longer too:'—doubtless, that he "night hear the completion of the - 


‘victory which he had seen so gloriously begun. Upon enquiring how 


many ships had struck, and hearing fourteen or fifteen certainly, but 
it was impossible as yet to ascertain, ‘ That’s well,’ said he, ¢ but [ 
bargained for twenty; and then he emphatically exclaimed, ‘ An- 
chor! Hardy, Anchor!’ ‘To this the Captain replied, that he su 

posed Admiral Collingwood would now take upon himself the de 
rection of affairs. ‘ Not while I live, Hardy,’ cried the dying Nel- 


‘son, ineffectually endeavouring to raise himself from the bed ; ‘ no, 


do you anchor, Hardy.’ He had foreseen the infinite importance 
of this ; for, by the position in which the enemy waited for the at- 
tack, the shoals of Trafalgar and St. Pedro were under their lee ; 
and the port of Cadiz, with the existing wind, opeu to them ; and, 
on this account, he had, before the action, made signal to prepare 
toanchor. Presently calling Hardy back, he said to him in a low 
tone, ‘ Don’t throw me overboard ;° and desired that he might be 
buried by his father and mother, unless it should please the King to 
order otherwise. ‘ Kiss me, Hardy,’ said he. Hardy knelt down 
and kissed his cheek, and Nelson said, ‘ Now I am satisfied. I have 
done my duty. ‘Thank God! I have done my duty ;’ these words he 
repeatedly pronounced, and they were the last words. which he 
uttered. 
The death of Nelson was felt in England as something more than 
a public calamity. Men started at the intelligence, and turned pale, 
as if they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. An object of our 
admiration and affection, of our pride and of our hopes, was sud- 
denly taken from us, and it seemed as if we had never till then 
known how deeply we loved and reverenced him. What the country 
lost in its great naval hero, the greatest of our own, and of all former 
times, was scarcely taken into the account of grief. So perfectly 
indeed had he performed his part, that the maritime war might from 
that day be considered at an end; the fleets of the enemy were not 
merely defeated, but destroyed; new navies must be built, and a new 
3 race 
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yace of seamen reared for them, before the ibility of their inva- 
ding our shores could agam becontemplated. It was not, therefore, 
from any selfish reflection upon our own loss that we mourned for 
him: the general sorrow was of a higher character. The people of 
England grieved that funeral ceremonies and public monuments were 
all which they could now bestow upon him whom the King, the le- 
gislature, and the nation, could alike have delighted to honour; 
whom every tongue would have blessed ; whose presence, in every 
village through which he should have past, would have awakened the 
church bells; have given school boys a holiday; have drawn chil- 
dren from their sports to gaze upon him, and ‘ old men from the 
chimney corner,’ to look upon Nelson ere they died. The victory 
of Trafalgar was indeed celebrated with the usual forms of re- 
joicing, but they were without joy ; for such was the glory of Nel 
son and of the British navy, in great measure through his genius, 
that they scarcely seemed to receive any addition from this ;—that 
the most signal victory that ever was atchieved upon the seas, and 
the destruction of so great a fleet, hardly appeared to add to our 
strength or security ; fur we felt ourselves as strong and secure while 
Nelson was living to watch them, as when they were destroyed. 

_ There was reason to suppose, from the appearances upon open- 
ing his body, that in the course of nature he might have attained, 
like his father, to a good old age; yet he cannot be said to have 


fallen prematurely, whose work was done, nor ought he to be la-° 


mented who died so full of honours, and at the height of human 
fame. The most triumphant death is that of the martyr; the most 
awful, that of the martyred patriot; the most splendid, that of the 
hero in the hour of victory; and, if the chariot and the horscs of fire 
had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could scarcely have 
departed in a brighter blaze of glory. He has left us, net indeed 
his mantle of inspiration, but a name and an ee which are at 
this hour inspiring hundreds of the youth of England ;—a name 
which is our pride, and an example which will continue to be our 


shield and our strength. ‘Thus it is, that the spirits of the, great and 


the wise continue to live and to act after them :— 
Tod piv ines, Asds dia 
Bursting through the gloom, 
With radiant glory from the trophied tomb, 
The sacred splendour of their deathless name 
Shall grace and guard their country’s martial fame, 
Far seen shall blaze the unextinguished ray, 
A mighty beacon, lighting glory’s way !—- 
With living lustre this proud land adorn, 
And shine, and save, through ages yet unborn ! 
and 
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Flaxman, the other from the most approved original picture, 3 vol. royal 4to. 


8l. 8s. boards. 
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Cathedral Church London.—5. A Plan of the Substructure of the same build- 
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Health, with the most effectual means of preventing and curing diseases; also 
Strictures on Regimen, and the Management of Iuvalids, with particular ad- 
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and Home Education attentively considered. By J. L. Chirol, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains at the Fr. Royal Chapels, St. James’s Palace. 

An Analysis of Mr. Locke’s: Essay concerning Human Understanding. By 
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Indian Vade-Mecum ; or Complete Guide to Gentlemen intended for the 
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A Concise Theoretical and Practical View of the instruction of the Deaf 
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The Female Economist; or a Plain System of Cookery. For the use of Pri- 
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MYTHOLOGY. 

The Hindu Pantheon. By Edward Moor, F.R.S. Member of the Asiatic 
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The Castle of Arragon, or Banditti of the Forest, a Romance. By Mise 
Smith. 4 vols. 11. 

Alphonso, or the Natural Son. By Madame de Genlis, 3 vols. 13s. 6d. 

Euphronia, or the Captives, a Romance. By Mrs. Norris, Author of Julia 
of Engiand, &c. 3 vols. 15s. 
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a Mansfield. By Madame Cottin, Translated from the French, 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane, translated from the French of 
Lesage. By Benjamin Heath Malkin, Esq.M.A.F.S.A. Embellished with 
ra od Engravings, after pictures by Mr. Smirke, 4 vols. foolscap, 
6s. 

Scenes in Feudal Times, a Romance. By R.H. Wilmot, 4 vols. 12mo 


16s. 

Tales of Real Life: forming a Sequel to the Tales of Fashionable Life. By 
Miss Edgeworth, 3 vols. 18s. 

The Ruins of Tivoli: a Romance. By Frances Clifford. 4 vols. 1i. 

The Discarded Daughter. By Eugenis de Acton. 4 vols. il. 2s. 

The Gray Friar and the Black Spirit of the Wye; a Romance. By J. En- 
glish, Esq. 2 vols. 10s. 

Convent of Grey Penitents, or the Apostate Nun: a Romance. By Miss 
Wilkinson. 2 vols. 10s. 

The Castle of Arragon, or the Banditti of the Forest: a Romance. By Miss 
Smith. 4 vols. 11. 

La Nouvelle Arcadie; ou, I'Intérieur de deux Familles. Par Auguste la 
Fontaine. 4 vols. 16s. 

The Houses of Osma and Almeria, or Convent of Ildefonso: aTale. By 
Regina M. Roche. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Nocturnal Minstrel; or, The Spirit of the Wood. By Mrs. Sleath. 
2 vols. 

Truth in the Garb of Fiction; or, Sketches from Real Life. 4 vols. il. 4s. 

The Beau Monde, or, Scenesin Fashionable Life. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Amoroso, founded on Fact. By F. Dudley. 2 vols. 10s. 
: —— in Edinburgh, or the Russian Brothers. By Honoria Scott, 
3 vols. 15s. 

Euphronia, or the Captive: a Romance. By Mr. Norris. 3 vols. 15s. 

Scenes ia Feudal Times. By R.H. Wilmot. 4 vols. 16s. 


PHILOLOGY. 
A Vocabulary of the Persian, Arabic, and English; abridged from_the 
arto edition of Richardson’s Dictionary as edited by Charles Wilkins, Esq. 
L.D. F.R.S. Royal 8vo. 11. 16s. boards. 


POETRY. 

Petrarch Translated, in a Selection of his Sonnets and Odes; accompani 
with Notes and the original Italian. By the Translator of Catullus. Embel- 
lished by a head of Petrarch, en em | by Heath, - from an antique bronze in 
the possession of Richard Heber, . 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Lost Child, a Christmas Tale, founded on Fact. 12mo. 3s. 

Philemon; or the Progress of Virtue: a Poem. By W. L. Brown, D.D. 
2 vols. 14s, 

Courtship at Oxford, with other Poems. 

The Popish Divan, or Political Sanhedrim: a Satirical Poem. By Erina- 
seous. 4s. 6d. 

Poems, Comic and Hudibrastic. By W.C. Oulton. 8vo. 9s. 

Wallace; or, the Fight of Falkirk; a Metrical Romance. 4to. 11. 5s. boards. 

The Opeiad: a Satire. By a Mad Bull. 1s. 

The Gobbling Groom: a Tale of Dunse. By R.O. Fenwick, Esq. 4to. 15% 

A Poetical Pantheon; or Fabulous History of the Heathen Gods and illus- 
trious Heroes. By W. R. Johnson, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 
Age, a Poem; Moral, Political, and Metaphysical. In ten books. 8vo, 
7s. 
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The Poem. Book I. 4to. 2s. 
English Minstrelsy; being a Selection of Fugitive pba from the best 


English authors, with some Original Pieces hitherto unpublished. 2 vols. 
sm. 8vo. 14s. 

A Selectiun from the Poetical Works of Thomas Carew. With a Life of 
the author and Notes, by John Fry. 12mo. 4s. 

Select Poems, &c. by the late John Dawes Worgan, of Bristol, who died on 
the 25th of July, 1809, aged 19 years. Embellished with a profile of the au- 
thor. ‘To which are added some Particulars of his Life and Character, by an 
early Friend and Associate; with a Preface, by William Hayley, Esq. Crown 


8vo. 7s. 
7 POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Of the Education of the Poor; being a first Part of a Digest of the Reports 
pf the Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor. 8vo. 5s. 

Seven Charges, given to Grand Juries, at the General Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace. 2s. 6d. 

The High Price of Bullion, a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank Notes. By 
David Ricardo. 8vo. 2s. 

A short Historical Sketch of the Expence of the Civil List Pensions, and 
Public Offices; with some Observations on the conduct of the Modern Re- 
formers. Price is. 6d. 

Effects of the Continental Biockade, upon the Commerce, Finances, Credit, 
and Property of the British Islands. By Sir Francis d’Ivernois. With Obser- 
vations on Mr. Newenham’s View of Ireland. 

England the Cause of Europe’s Subjugation: addressed to the British Par- 
fiament. 8vo. 1s. 

A Review of Lord Selkirk’s Objection to a Reform in the Representation of 
the People; in a Letter to John Cartwright, Esq. By John Pearson, Esq. Svo. 
1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Eilenborough, occasioned by his Charge to ° 
the Jury, on the Trial of the King against F. and D. Wright, and Mary Ana 
Clarke. By G. L. Wardle, Esq. M. P. 1s. 

The Real State of England in 1809. 4s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Conduct of France towards America; illustrated by 
Cases desided in the Council of Paris. By L. Goldsmith. 

Short Remarks on the State of Parties at the Close of the Year 1810. 1s. 

A Letter to the Earl Camden, containing a full, correct, and authentic Nar- 


- ative of the Transactions connected with the late Duel. By the Rt. Hon, 


George Canning. 2s. 
The Nature and Extent of the Demands of the Irish Roman Catholics, fully 
explained, in Strictures on Mr, Parnell’s History of the Peral Laws. By the 


Rt. Hon. Patrick Duigenan, M.P. 8vg. 7s. 
THEOLOGY. 


The Religious World displayed, or a View of the Four Grand S s of 
Religion, Judaism, Paganism, Christianity, Mohammedism, and of the various 
existing Denominations, Sects, and Parties in the Christian World. To which 
is subjoined a View of Deismand Atheism. By the Rev. Robert Adam, B. A. 
Oxford, Minister of the Espiscopal Co uion, Blackfriars Wynd, Edin- 
burgh; and Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Kellie, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached before his Grace the Archbishop of York aud the 
Clergy, at Malton, in August 1809. By the Rev. S. Smith, A.M. 2s. 

hed before the Associated Churchmen, 
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Sermons on various relative Duties. By G. Lawson. D.D. $s. 6d. 
The Obligation and Utility of Pablic Worship : a Discourse delivered at the 
ning-of the Old Jewry Chapel, Jewin Street, Dec. 10. By A. Rees, D.D,; 

“RS. 1s. 

Preparations for the Holy Order of Priests: or Words of Ordination and 
Absolution explained. By G. J, Muntingford, D.D. Bishop of Gioucester, and 
Warden of Winchester College. 2s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, intended for the us¢ 
of Schools. By the Rev. Charles Burney, L.L.D. temo. 8s. boards. ° 

A Course of Lectures containing, a Description and Systematic Arrange 
ment of the several Branches of Divinity. By H.Marsh, D.D.F.R.S: 3s. 

The Crown of pure Gold, and Patriotism our surest Bullwark ; being the 
Substance of two Discourses delivered in the Parish Church of All Saints 
Maidstone, By the Rev. D. Finch, A.M. @s. od. 

The Fountain of liviug Waters: a Sermon preached before the University of 
Cambridge, on Sunday, May 14, 1809. By the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 1s. 

Eight Sermons, preached at the Hon. R. Boyle’s Lecture, in the Year 1802. 
By R. Bentley. 10s. 

The Virtuous Claims of Humanity: a Sermon, preached in the Chapel at 
Mill Hill, Nov. 29, 1809. By T. Jervis. 1s, 6d. 

Sermons, upon several Occasions. By 8. Scattergood. 2 vols. 


Sermons preached Oct. 25, (Jubilee). : : 
me. Rev. H.. Holtingworth’s, A.M. at the Parish Church of Hartlepool, 
urham. 1s, 

The Rev. J. Churchill’s, at Henley-vpon-Thames, 1s. 6d. 

The Rev. T. Jones’s in the Parish Church of Creaton. 1s. 

The Rev. W. Marsh's, preached at the Parish Church of St. Lawrence, 
Reading, Berks. 15. 

The Rev. W. Jay’s, preached in Argyle Chapel, Perth. 1s. 6d. 

The Rev. S. Piggott’s at St. James’ Church, Latchford, Warrington. 1s, 6d. 

A Sermon delivered at the Ofd Meeting-house, Walthamstow, Dec. 10, 1809, 
on Occasion of the Death of Mrs. Hannah Cooke. To which is annexed au 
address, delivered at her interment in Bunhill Fields, Dec. 5, 1809. By E. 
Cogan. 8vo.1s. 

narks on the Present State of the Established Church and the increase 
of Protestant Dissenters, by an attentive Observer. s. 

A Few Words on the Increase of Methodism: occasioned by the Hints of a 
Barrister, and the Observations in the Edinburgh Review. 8vo. 1s. 

An Tnquiry into the Moral Tendency of Methodisin and Evangelical preach+ 
ing. Including some Remarks vn the Hints of a Barrister. By William Burns. 
8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Christ’s Demand of attention and understanding; illustrated in a Sermon, 

reached Noy. 26, 1809, to a Congregation of Protestant Dissenters, in St, 
Boviou’s Gate, York, by William Turner. 

The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: arranged according 
the order of time, and in the exact words of the Four Gospels. To which are 
added, the Lives of the Pour Evangelists; an Account of the principal Jewish 
Sects and Parties; and the Prophetic History of Christ. Illustrated by forty- 
seven plates. Royal 8yo. 11. 6s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the British Settlement of Honduras, being a brief View of its 
Commercia! and Agricultural Resources, Sojl, Climate, Natural History, &c. 
witha Map. To which are added, Sketches of the Maunes and Customs of 
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the Musquito Indians, preceded by a Journal of a Voyage to the Musquito 
shore. By Capt. Henderson, of His Majesty’s 5th West-India Regiment. 
8vo. 7s. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Cardigan; exhibiting the Po- 
litical, Military, and Ecclesiastical History of its Iuhabitants, their Manners, 
Laws and Customs, from the earliest Period to the Reigu of Henry the Eighths 
together with the Mineralogical and Agricultural State of the Country, its 
Parochial History, Genealogical and Heraldic Records, &c. To which is added 
acopious Appendix of curious and interesting Documents, By Samuel Rush 
Meyrick, A. B. of Queen’s College, Oxford. Royal 4to. Ou superfine wove 
paper, and hot-pressed, dedicated by permission, to the Rev. Septimus Cullin- 
son, D. D., &c. and illustrated by 20 engravings, by Storer and Greig. 11. 4s. 

Perambulations in London and its Environs; comprehending a historical 
Sketch of the ancient'State and Progress of the British Metropolis, a concise 
Description of its present State, Notices of eminent Persons and a short Ac- 
count of the surrounding Viilages. In letters designed for young Persons. 
By Priscilla Wakefield., With Eight engraved views of the principal public 
buildings, and a plan of London. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

A View of the Ancient and Present State of the Zetland Islands; including 
their Civil, Political, and Natural History, Antiquities, and an Account of their 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Commerce, and the State of Society and Manners. 
By Arthur Edmonston, M.D. illustrated by a Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Beauties of England and Wales; or, a Topographical and Descriptive 


Account of each County. Vol. XI. 8vo. 11. 5s, boards—royal Papers al. 

A Description of the Feroe Islands, containing an Account of their Situa- 
tion, Climate, and Productions ; together with the Manners and Customs of 
the Inhabitants, their Trade, &c. Translated from the Danish. T!lustrated 
by a Map, and other Engravings. By the Rev. G. Landt. 8vo. 12s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A second Journey in Spain in the Spring of 1809, from Liston, through the 

Western Skirts of the Sierra Morena, to Seville, Cordoha, Grenada, Malaga, 
Gibraltar, and thence to Tetuan and Taygiers; with Plates, containing 24 Fi- 
gures, illustrative of the Costume and Manners of the Inhabitants of several 
of the Spanish Provinces. By Robert Semple. 8vo. 8s. 
_ Continental Excursions, or Tours into France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
in 1782, 1787, and 1780, with a Description of Paris, and the Glaciers of 
Savoy. To this are added, Observations on the Dispositions of the French, 
previous tothe Revolution. By the Rev. Thomas Pennington, M.A. Rector 
of Thorley, Herts, Chaplain to Edward Lord Ellenborough, and late Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge. @ vols. 8vo. 15s. 

A Picturesque Voyage ta India; by the way of China. By Thornas Daniell, 
R.A. and William Daniell, A-R.A. Part I. (containing five coloured prints. 
neatly mounted, with letter-press). to. 11. 1s. 


Printed by C. Roworth, Bell-yard, Tewple-bar, 
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